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introduction 


M adame d’Epinay’s Mmoires^ published in 
i8i8, by MM. Brunet and Parison, created 
a tremendous sensation. Outspoken in regard 
to persons not long dead, relations and friends of 
those assailed ■wej;e duly outraged : being, above all, 
a direft attack on Jean-Jacques Rousseau, his admirers 
arose in fire and fury. Time has softened the violence 
of former feeling, and Madame d’Epinay’s Diary is 
now interefting as a mirror of the life of the leisured 
classes of Paris in the eighteenth century, of their 
manners and morals — a period described by her with 
delightful clarity and piquant charm. Still, her friend- 
ship and rupture with Rousseau left too great a mark 
on his life and hers, and too much ink has been spilled 
in disputing as to which of the two lied, for it to be 
possible to mention the name of Epinay without 
shedding yet more ink in an effort to arrive at some 
juft conclusion with regard to this hiftoric episode. 

The Memoires are only a portion of the mass of MSS. 
she left behind her at her death, and this translation is 
an abridgment of the Memoires as published by MM. 
Brunet and Parison. 

Her copious Diary she bequeathed at her death to 
her lover, Baron Fred6ric-Melchior Grimm, and he 
in his turn left the MSS. to M. Lecourt de Villiere, 
his secretary, from whose heirs MM. Brunet and 
Parison obtained it and published it in part. 

Madame d’Epinay was born about 1725 and lived 
Ae sad youth of a poor relation. Her fadier, an officer 
in the French army, was killed when she was a little 
child, and her mother was left very badly off. She 
was educated in a convent under the care of one aunt, 
and when she grfiw up she went with her mother to 
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live with another aunt, an unpleasant woman, married 
•to a pleasant man, M. La Live dc Bcllcgardc, a 
farmer-general, and verj’ rich. Louise Florence 
P eteonille d’Esclavelles (which was Madame d’Epinay’s 
maiden name) was not a pretty girl, but she was attrac- 
tive, and she aroused an infatuation in her cousin, the 
eldest son of M. de Bellegardc (Denis-Joseph la Live 
d Epinay), a young man only^too easily attrafted. 
Her aunt, who opposed the majph, died, and the 
amiable M. de Bellegardc sanftioned the union of 
the pair. Straightway the girl, brought up in straitened 
circumstances, rather seriously and religiously dis- 
posed, though superficially educated, entered, as the 
wife of a wealthy man, into the moSt seduftive social 
lire in Europe — world of wit and great external 
refinement,^ but as Rousseau put it, composed of 
persons with a high sense of proprietyand no morals”, 
ine male portion of this society were, for the main 
part, entirely leisured men. If they had any definite 
claimed a portion of their time, and 
lett them long hours for pleasure. These leisure hours 
were consecrated to the company of womerf. Women 

marriage on leaving their 
Moreover, as in the case of Madame 
(described by Madame 
chosen Inr accu^lomed to accept husbands 

for love M ® marriages were made 

mLrS ^ d’Epinay's own for Lc. A young 
SS? of of friends. 

Dinner was house or theirs, 

in amusino- ° clock- The afternoon was spent 
SnonT had a concert 

would aft a nl '^®®~r®°™odmes a party of friends 
Sd £w The men 

conversation on^^”*^’ ladies would sew, there was 
there would he possible topic. In the evening 

Here would be little intimate supped, or a party would 
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go to the theatre or a ijall. Such an exigence — 
pleasant in its* way — ^indolent, self-indulgent — suci^ 
intimacy between men and women solely occupied in 
self-diftraftion provided a suitable atmosphere for 
love, and anyone unhappily mated was likely to find 
someone more congenial. Madame d’Epinay’s mar- 
riage was entirely unfortunate, for her husband com- 
bined no morals with no sense of propriety either. 
He was hopelessly loose in his conduft and a spend- 
thrift as well. His wife was disillusioned and very 
unhappy. Social intercourse being as it was, and 
marriages being what they were, it was praftically 
impossible to keep the young and amorous in the 
ilrift path of moralit)', excuse had to be found for 
frailty, and it was found in declamation againft the 
puritanic precepts of outworn morality, and in the 
hailing of a newer code that decreed that free love — 
the love freely given that is to say — was all-binding 
and all-sacred — only it muft, or should be, one love 
and not many loves, the ideal being to keep to one 
lover or one mistress. Madame d’Houdetot and 
Monsieur d’Houdetot afford an instance of this sort 
of fidelity, for hers was a lifelong fidelity to a lover, ^ 
and his constancy till death to a miftress. 

Madame d’Epinay’s circle was composed of charm- 
ing but frivolous women — among them Madame 
d’Arty, miSlress of the Prince de Conti, La Pr&idente 
de Maupeou, and Madame d’Houdetot, Her circle 
of males included her own husband, intelligent and 
gifted ; M, de Francueil, an accomplished, charming 
man and a sciential as well; Saint-Lambert, soldier- 
poet, was another friend, and so was the Marquis de 
Croismare. Greater men that she knew well were 
Rousseau, Duclos and Grimm. 

After her disenchantment Madame d’Epinay 
yearned for consolation, and, aiflucnccd by a friend, 

* T|?c Marquis dc Saini-Lansbcrt. 
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was not long in taking a Ipver, which lover was M. 
^de Francueil. '• 

But M. de Francueil proved unsatisfaftory, and 
then Madame d'Epinay was like a ship adrift on a 
sea she was not built to navigate. She "was a woman 
whose natural impulses were all good and sincere, 
she was born to be a faithful wife and devoted mother. 
The latter she was, but the fir^ she had no chance 
to be. She was weak, anxious tp please, timid of 
offending, easily led and unguarded. Wavering and 
vacillating, she pleased no one. Her unsatisfaftory 
liaison wiA Francueil was no secret, and as her sen- 
sible confessor informed her, she was in the position 
of every disillusioned woman, possessed of a heart 
that cannot reft unemployed. This was her ftate 
when Rousseau introduced his friend Grimm to her. 
Her friendship that developed into passionate love for 
Grimm marks a definite epoch in her life, dividing it 
into two halves, the period that preceded that intro- 
duftion and the period that followed. “ Do not miss 
your vocation,” he said to her, for he detefted great 
inner resources, and saw what Nature had- designed 
her to be. Through him she did eventually conform 
to that design, though not before Duclos, firft friend, 
then tyrant, would-be lover, and finally implacable 
enemy, had labelled her to all Paris a flighty woman, 
and Mademoiselle d’Ette, former bosom friend, had 
grossly maligned her. Nor did Grimm assume control 
of her deftiny and exercise supreme influence until the 
influence of Rousseau had been dispelled. 

Francueil, to amuse his miftress, had inaugurated 
theatrical performances at La Chevrette, the country 
seat of M. de Bellegarde. He was a good aftor, 
and she, at firft inthfferent, caught the fever for afting 
and showed considerable tdent, and for the time being 
she and her fnends were crazy on amateur theatricals. 
They performed a play written by^ Rousseau. The 
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author was introduced to ^cr by Francucil. She took 
a great fancy to"}!!!!!. Rousseau has drawn apidurc o^ 
himself as he was about that time. He had achieved 
literary fame, and was courted by people of higher 
social flatus than himself. Shy, unadaptable, unable to 
live any life but his own, he adopted the afFcftation of 
contempt for social graces and customs, and assumed 
a bearish manner. Madame d’Epinay's own descrip- 
tion of the awkw-ajd* young author w'ith the beautiful 
eyes tallies with his own description of himself. His 
affeftation went down very well, for people usually 
put up with rudeness in geniuses, and Madame 
d’Eninay liked having a pet bear. He has been called 
her lover, and Grimm has undoubtedly left it on record 
that Rousseau was vety much in love with her, 
although he adds the qualifying statement that Rous- 
seau was in that condition with regard to every woman 
who admitted him to her friendship. According to 
Rousseau’s ^atement, she was thin and lacked the 
opulence of charm which was neccssaiy for the awaken- 
ing of physical desire in himself. There is nothing in 
her memoirs or letters to indicate that there was more 
than friendship (with possibly a little philandering) 
between them. That he was her lover in the real 
sense there is no proof whatever. 

Her friendship with Rousseau, in its early days, 
was charming, and the fascination of that ^Irange 
temperament is apparent in the conversations and inci- 
dents that she retails. He obviously liked her also 
very much. But she had warnings that all was not 
plain sailing with such a man as he. “ Have an 
efteem for him,” said Duclos, ” but don’t go any 
further.” Rousseau himself warned her that he liked 
to be let alone. But she, like many kind people, was 
apt to slop the milk of human kindness too freely 
over her fellow-creatures, and she replied to Rousseau 
that she could no? promise to comply with his wishes 

5 
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in this respeft. In faft, ht^wever much she may say 
jn her defence in her memoirs, she w&s obviously too 
fond of meddling with the affairs of others, which 
was precisely what Grimm warned her not to do, and 
what gave those whom she offended a handle for 
calling her intriguing. 

Rousseau one day came to Madame d’Epinay in 
great perplexity. He was sick of^ Paris and wished to 
leave the city. He had received an ^er of an appoint- 
ment in Geneva, which, however, he had,reasons for 
not wishing to accept. Madame d’Epinay thereupon 
offered him a little house on her husband’s eftate. It 
was a lonely little house — ^the Hermitage — situated 
within the foreft of Montmorency. Rousseau, un- 
graciously, did not disguise the faft that he hesitated 
to accept her offer for fear that by so doing he might 
forfeit personal liberty and find himself tied through 
obligation. Finally he did accept, and she had the 
house done up and made comfortable for him. Grimm 
was not pleased with the arrangement and warned her 
that she was making a grave miftake in having him 
there at all. ‘ 

Rousseau flatted by being enchanted with his 
abode, but he did not long abide in this mood, and his 
grievance that he had too much of his hoftess is a 
little borne out by her own Statements. He evidently 
had to be more at her house than suited him, and he 
was bored by her visits and solicitude. She on her 
side began to be disenchanted, though Still very 
friendly. 

Three quarrels marked his sojourn at the Hermitage. 

Diderot, Rousseau’s great friend, was afflicted, as 
was Madame d’Epinay, with too great an interest in 
the concerns of other people. Rousseau said that 
every quarrel he had with Diderot was due to Diderot 
haying a different idea of his duty than he had, and 
trying to force his ideas on him (RoiSsseau). Diderot, 
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prejudiced against Madaipc d'Epinay by Duclos and 
others, was soriry to see Rousseau in^allcd on her 
estate. Moreover, though Rousseau liked solitude,* 
Diderot did not, and could not under^land how any- 
one could like it. He endeavoured to induce Rousseau 
to quit his retreat, but pushed interference too far and 
a rumpus ensued. Madame d’Epinay had no hand 
in this quarrel except for the efforts she made to 
reconcile the friend^ 

The sccopd qu^rel was of a very different charafter. 
Madame d’Houdetot, Madame d’Epinay’s si5ler-in- 
law, was living near her at the time. Madame d’Hou- 
detot’s husband and Madame d’Houdetot’s lover, 
Saint-Lambert, were both with the army in Weft- 
phalia. Madame d’Houdetot had lonely walks and 
lonely talks with Rousseau in the forest. He fell 
violently in love with her, and Madame d’Epinay may 
have been a little jealous. Suddenly Saint-Lambert 
turned up to sec what his lady was about, and there- 
upon Rousseau accused Madame d’Epinay of prying, 
of questioning his women-folk, and of having written 
to Saint-Lambert giving himself and her siSler-in-law 
away. This charge she indignantly denied, and it 
seems pcrfcftly unfounded. Her own lover, Grimm, 
was in the army, he and Saint-Lambert were together, 
and the men were close friends. She corresponded 
regularly with Grimm, told him cverythin|[, and what 
more natural than that he should pass on information 
to Saint-Lambert ? 

The third quarrel brought the friendship to an 
end. When Grimm returned from the army he found 
Madame d’Epinay in very bad health, and it was 
settled that she should go to Geneva to consult the 
celebrated Dr. Tronchin. Then Diderot again inter- 
fered, and sugge^ed that it was Rousseau’s duty to 
accompany his benefaftress , to Geneva, although 
Madame d’Epinay herself had expressed no very ardent 
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desire to have him. This ^ed to the composition of 
Rousseau’s famous letter to Grimm, that mafterpiecc 
*bf ingratitude towards the woman who had shotvn him 
unfailing kindness, whicli letter, in its turn, led 
naturally to the severance of all relations between him- 
self and Grimm and Madame d’Epinay. Diderot at 
Ae same time completed the chain of quarrels by talk- 
ing to all Paris (or so Rousseau said) of the d’Houdetot- 
Rousseau alFair. Then Rousseau^in his preface to his 
Lettre sur les SpeQachs publicly denounced him as a 
dishonourable ^ betrayer of confidence, after which 
there was an irreconcilable breach between the two 
old ^ends, a breach which Diderot did, later, xxy to 
repair, but which Rousseau would never consent to 
patch up. 

Of all this business Rousseau, in his Cor.Jessions^ 
Mil Madame d’Epinay in her hlemoires^ have given 
their respe^Hve and conflifting accounts. If a little is 
to be subtrafted from Madame d’Epinay’s ftatements 
iiere and there, if she gives herself away now and 
again, to a far greater extent is this the case with 
•Kousseaus Confessions, in which he displays himself 
^ and so quarrelsome that it seems in- 

credible that even the greatest admirers of his genius 
can arcept, without reservation, the charges he brings 
againft those with whom he is aggrieved. 

n his Confessions, which he read to a seleft number 
ot tnends during the winter of 1 770-1, he gave a very 
unpleasant description of Madame d’Epinav, and 
iMinuated that his reason for refusing to accompany 

■n-oc pregnant, that Grimm 

child to be, and he (Rousseau) 
bpr M double if he went with 

• a ame d Epinay, when this came to her ears, 
gready perturbed that she petitioned the 

readings to be flopped. 
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The calumny, however^is easy to refute. . Madame 
d'Epinay -was not with child. As MM. Percy and, 
Maugras have pointed out, there is no record at 
Geneva of the birth of a foreigner’s child at that time, 
nor of the death of a foreigner’s child, and is it likely 
that supposing she had been pregnant, she would 
have gone to Geneva where she would meet Voltaire 
and know all the society of the place, and moreover 
have gone there accompanied by her husband, her 
son, and son’s tutor ? The truth is that she already 
had the symptoms of the cancer of the stomach from 
which she eventually died, and on account of the 
grave state of her healdi went to consult the 
physician. 

M. Faguet considers that the Confessions were written 
as a defence againft attacks made by the Epinay- 
Diderot-Grimm group, after the quarrel, on Rousseau, 
and the Mimoires were compiled as a defence againft 
attacks made on them in the Confessions. Percy and 
Maugras also agree that probably Rousseau’s reading 
of his Confessions decided Madame d’Epinay to com- 
plete her Mimoires in order that she might at leaft be 
vindicated in the eyes of her friends. But what does 
not appear to have any sufficient foundation is the 
charge that has been brought againft her of having 
been assifted by Grimm and Diderot in the fabrication 
or “ cooking ” of her Mimoires. In the firft place, 
diaries were all the mode at that time. Everyone kept 
a regifter of impressions, and soul-experiences and 
so on. Madame d’Epinay began her Mimoires about 
^757> long before the reading of the Confessions. 
Moreover, they were not intended for publication. 
Percy and Maugras in their preface to what may be 
called the suppIementar)*Mfl7;o;w of Madame d’Epinay 
—La Jeunesse de Madame d’Epinay and Les Demieres 
Annies de Madame ^jEp«;rt>'-«-quote documentary 
evidence, in her awn handwriting, to the cffeft that 
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she had no intention of publishing her work. She 
jread her Memmres only to a few friends quite privately. 

Grimm, to whom she bequeathed all her papers, 
merely referred to them in his obituary notice of 
Madame d’Epinay in his Correspondance Litteraire as 
“ a sketch of a long novel ”, and did not publish the 
MSS. 

As for the charge that the latter part of the Memoires 
are a good deal based on memdr}^ the same charge 
can be brought again^ the Conjesstous also. 

It is in the obvious straightforwardness of all that 
she has written that Madame d’Epinay’s defence is 
to be found. MM. Percy and Maugras discovered 
in the Archives Nationales and the Bibliothlque de 
V Arsenal an immense mass of Madame d'Epinay’s 
original MS. that the publishers of the Memoires had 
left untouched. From this they collcfted the matter 
for the supplementarj' Memoires referred to — sclcfting 
to a large extent material that had reference to family 
concerns and private life ratlier than to public affairs 
and persons, and obviously unfaked, and one has only 
to compare the supplement with the firil edition to 
see that the same hand is responsible for both, and 
that there is the same air of truthfulness and natural- 
ness about the one as the other. It is obvious that only 
one hand, and that a woman’s, produced these Memoires, 
Grimm’s influence and Diderot’s is discernible and 
so is Rousseau’s — ^but no male hand guided her pen. 
The Confessions themselves are the beft refutation of 
the venomous statements they contain. That work, a 
monument of genius, is withal a monument of a dis- 
torted mind, a tortured mind, a mind moSl aptly 
described by Grinun as one “ at once too Strong and 
too weak to bear with patience the burden of life ”. 

To quote from MM. Percy and Maugras; “We have 
Compared the MSS. of the Memoires with Diderot’s letters to 
Mile Volland, with the Correspondance Uttiraire of Grimm, 
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the Cotrespmdanct of VoltaJrcf and the Mimoirrs of Marmon- 
tcl, and even with* the Cenftssiens of J. J. Rousseau, and we» 
say definitely that after a moA cxadl and conscientious survey 
we have arrived at tlic conclusion, and arc absolutely con- 
vinced, that the Mcmcires arc in all essentials reliable. 

Letters cited by Madame d’Epinay have a verisimilitude 
about them that is unmiAakcablc. If the introduAion of a 
certain amount of detail, for the sake of piecing the letters into 
the narrative, is noticeaVle, one has only to read the letters of 
M. dc Preux, Madanibdc Ronchcrollcs, Madame dc Maupcou, 
of Grimm anti Rousseau to feel sure that they hat'c not been 
invented. We have proof of this in autograph letters handled 
by us, and by the fact that MM. Brunet and Parison declare 
that they have had in their possession all Rousseau’s letters and 
certify that the letters arc identical. In the face of so much 
and such clear proof we consider that the authenticity of these 
letters is unquestionable. 

The same holds good with regard to persons described. 
There again it is impossible to doubt the truthfulness of the 
delineation of charaAer and juAicc of observation. Read 
Diderot’s portrait of Mile d’Ette, Madame de Vcrdclin’s 
description of Margcncy in her letters, Saint-Lambert’s descrip- 
tion of Mj d’Houdetot, and more curious Aill, of Madame 
d’Houdetot, in his Correspondame : read, laAly, in all con- 
temporary memoirs, the description of Prfeident dc Maupeou, 
and you will find, point for point, the same charafteriAics, 
qualiries, and faults indicated by the maAcr hand of Madame 
d’Epinay. Push the comparison further. In her many com- 
plaints againA her husband one might fancy there was some 
exaggeration — ^but no, the Archives provide inconteAable 
evidence of the frightful extravagance and disgraceful behaviour 
of M. d’Epinay towards his wife.” 

There are persons whose mentalities — fascinating, 
perverse and curious — ^live on to disturb long after 
the bodies they digressed are supposed to be at reA. 
Impartiality is rarely achieved in their regard, be they 
living or dead. A person of this sort was Rousseau, 
and impartiality is not what his English champion, 
Mrs. Macdonald, in two volumes devoted to his 
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defence, has attained. H«r book rather serves to 
^■ender intricacy more intricate, and fiiils to invalidate 
the arguments set forth in MM. Perej' and Maugras’ 
readable and reasonable pages. 

Mrs. Macdonald has raked together a heap of 
“ proof” from MSS. in the Archives and Arsenal (also 
ransacked by MM. Perey and Maugras) — copybooks 
of Madame d’Epinay’s unpublished MS. revised, 
rewritten, retouched by various hagds : she has com- 
pared letters quoted in theMiewo/rwwith letters known 
to be authentic, and found the former wanting in 
accuracy. Her researches have convinced her that 
Scherer’s statement that Grimm escaped the notice 
of his contemporaries was correft (whereas some of 
the mofr celebrated of these contemporaries clearly 
loved and admired him): that Madame d’Epinay 
altered her MS. to suit the ill-natured Grimm and 
Diderot and inserted lies and calumny : that Rousseau, 
the reviver of romantic love, the purifier of morals, 
could not possibly have abandoned his own offspring : 
he had no children, says Mrs. Macdonald. 

This advocacy is overdone and defeats its bwn end, 
and does not alter the feft that the Confessions confound 
Rousseau’s nobler utterances, and that there are 
geniuses, of whom Rousseau is one, who have failed 
to elevate their lives to the height of their own con- 
ceptions. Lesser men cannot conceive so greatly, it 
is often the tragedy of genius that it can do so. 

Let us admit that there are discrepancies, contra- 
di£lions, inaccuracies and so forth. Grimm described 
the Epinay MS. as the raw material of a long novel 
(though Mrs. Macdonald attributes a base design to 
this apertion). It is true that the authoress herself 
disclaimed any intention of publishing it. At the 
same time Grimm’s reply on the receipt of her MS 
when she firft showed it to him suggefts an intention 
on her part of giving her work to the World. Therefore 
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it may be presumed that she did so intend at one time, 
but later thought better of the idea. And if the MS„ 
^vas really the draft of a sort of rambling novel in 
diarj- form, certain excursions from faft into fiftion 
would be the natural thing to expeft, and slight in- 
accuracies in letters and conversations recorded from 
memor)' would not detraft from the general truth- 
ftilncss of the pifturc as a whole. Revision and altera- 
tion, even notes^and suggestions in other hand- 
writings or .whole pages in the handwriting of a secre- 
tary might not necessarily brand an authoress a liar 
nor prove her the meek slave of another mind. 

After her rupture with Rousseau, Madame d’Epinay 
gave herself up to the guidance of Grimm. Her 
passion for this lover (so ill-spoken of by Rousseau, 
but who kept every other friend he had, and of whom 
Diderot said : “ If ever I were to grumble about my 
lot. Providence would have the right to retort, I gave 
you Grimm for a friend ”) was tinged, like all great 
passions and great art and great beauty, with sadness. 
She was kind but weak. He was kind but rigid. 
When sHc wavered, hesitating to give Francueil his 
congiy Grimm saw to it that Francueil was dismissed. 
Duclos, meddling, overbearing and rough, was, 
through Grimm’s influence, got rid of. Grimm was 
a bit of a despot himself, though a benevolent one. 
He and she were the complement, the one of the other. 
But she with her temperament was the one who was 
bound to suffer. She shared him — not with another 
woman, for he was constant and devpted to her in 
his own way which was not quite her way. His long 
absences which his literary correspondence with 
foreign Courts entailed were very trying to her, and 
probably the absences coft her more than they did 
him. Moreover, a liaison such as theirs (though usual 
enough at the time) between two persons who made 
considerable profiession of “ la morale ”, in an age in 
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which, as Saint Marc-Gira^din says, *' la morale ” was 
more corrupt than ** Ics mteurs ”, w.v. bound to have 
‘its awkward side. This is clearly shown in the letter 
in which Grimm rather pathetically refers to the great 
carefulness of Madame d’Epinay’s behaviour before 
her children and the way in which they two tried to 
atone for a perfeiSlly inevitable lapse (under the cir- 
cum^anecs) by lives righteously and kindly lived. 
Reading between the lines of Her the sus- 

picion faintly assails one whether, Sincerely as he loved 
her, he did' find her possibly a little fatiguing, and 
may have found correspondence with her more 
congenial than her company — ^at intcn’als at any rate. 

Diderot, writing to Mile Volland, describes Grimm 
as wedded to his work. “ Son amie cst souvent 
sacrifice,” wrote he. “ He has hardly a minute for 
friendship, and I know not when he has a moment 
for love.” He recounted how once when Grimm 
had arranged to meet them (Diderot and Madame 
d’Epinay) in Paris, he completely forgot the engage- 
ment and never turned up. 

The tears came to Madame d’Epinay ’s eyes, and, 
weeping, she said, “ He is so busy, he never remembers 
anything ; he is greatly to be pitied, and so am 1.” 
Diderot making no reply, she asked, " But, Philoso- 
pher, you don’t reply — surely you don’t think he no 
longer loves me?" And, added Diderot, "What 
could one say ? Tell the truth r — Impossible 1 A lie 
was absolutely neccssaiy'. She must ^tay blind, for 
the day her eyes are opened will be her la^.” But 
Diderot was apt to be carried away by the sound of 
his own voice, and Grimm no doubt loved his mi^ress 
according to his manner of loving. 

She owed much to this rather tyrannical, inflexible 
lover. It was Grimm who took her out of the loose 
set to whom she was indebted for her loss of repu- 
tation; it w’as he who taught het to find herself. 
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“ For heaven’s sake do not miss your vocation,” he 
had told her. • “ It re^Is with yourself to be the, 
happiest, moSl adorable creature on this earth, if you 
will but cease to be guided by other people, and will 
be sufficient unto yourself.” To suffer herself to be 
guided, not to be self-sufficing nor self-respefting, was 
the feminine ideal of Rousseau, and by Rousseau’s 
ideas Madame d’Epjnay had been greatly influenced. 

When she returned from Geneva to Paris it was to 
a different life and sphere. She had, for one thing, 
left Paris a wealthy woman, she returned, already 
shadowed by tlie poverty which owing to her husband’s 
extravagance was presently to overtake her. She had 
quitted Paris unpopular in many quarters owing to 
the ill-word of Duclos, Rousseau and others who, for 
mi^akes mainly due to lack of judgment and inde- 
cision, disliked her. She returned Hiffened in char- 
after to a social circle of Grimm’s selcftion, composed 
of persons different from those of the pre-Geneva 
days. Gradually she outlived her (not really very bad) 
paft. Grimm, occupied with his Correspondance 
Littirairi^ had no time for play, and she, too, played 
no more. She assifted him in his literary labours. 
Diderot, so long alienated, became her firm friend. 
To her salon came such men as Saurin, Suard, Sedaine, 
Damilaville, Raynal and Galiani. She lived in the 
centre of the political and philosophical life of her 
day, and not only did she become one of the moft 
distinguished society women but one of the moft 
respefted. She knew all the moft celebrated men of 
letters and she wrote herself. 

Madame d’Epinay greatly fancied herself as an 
authoress, though moft of the verses, plays, etc. that 
proceeded from her pen were of the rahemeral kind. 
It is in her Memoires, not intended for publication, 
that she lives. She had not much imagination, but 
excelled in the epiftolatory ftyle of writing, that is to 
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nicntaiiry then the or the jvuio^tpherf, 

does she lose the charming !rr<ht;r<'*‘ and cohor of 
her slylc. The d/rr'::re» she stri:n" looicly together 
in a lone novel of the di:tr}‘-forn'.. civir,': riie <h.'rv,ctfrj. 
fictitious names, as for insVince Cnmin hecamc Vcls ; 
Rousseau, Rtfne; herself, Madame de MoriThrlllant, 
and so on. 

One book. Le: Cr-^vfri.ithns cKr:t!:r, tt'rjttc!5 avhen 
she ws confined to her bed in her final illness, pained 
for her prix d’Utiiitc dr r.Acadcnsic b'nsr.ca;‘f in 
17S3. This formed part of a pcncral treatise on edu- 
cation. Madame d’Koinav '.v.i? \-astiv ir.tcres^ec? in 


education. When under .Rousseau's spell she for 
a time out-Rousseaued Rottsse-au, as her letters, to her 
son, aged ten, clc.trly prove, letters v.-hich Rou^fcau 
vcr}‘ properly condemned as not or.Iy unsuitable for 
a person of ten, but even for one of twenty yc.irs, 
The unfortunate little son avas hopelessly tr.uidled by 
the educational system adopted by his mthher, who 
asked for and >vavcrcd between cver^'onc's advice on 
education and who forced the tone of Kous'cau's 
theories with frightful gravity— l>y his father's systenj, 
only designed to render him socially .agreeable, and 
by his tutor's methods, those of a .man of very limited 
views. ^ The boy turned out his father’s own son, and 
«cccdingly frivolous. His mother admitted her 
failure when she told Diderot that once she had been 
mo^ indignant with Rousseau for sajang that parents 
were not cut out tor training children, but that nov.* 
she knew he was right. 

ith her daughter she was, however, successful. 
For one thing the child was in her sole charge, for 
anotlicr she had gradually departed from the rigid 
obscr\-aacc of Rousseau's doi^rincs. The negative 
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syftcm of Emile vras ncvcj quite to her mind, and she 
discovered that the sy^lem of “work without working ”, 
was unworkable. She admitted to Galiani that she 
had learnt by experience that children muft be made 
to put their noses to the grindstone. Her friends were 
wont to refer to her son as Monsieur d'Epinay’s son, 
but her daughter was her very own. She was educated 
by her mother, seconded by two excellent governesses. 
Mile Durand and Mile Dcrvillc, and very' different 
was the toije of tHe suggestions for the child’s daily 
time-table, given in a letter to Mile Durand and 
published in a colleftion of fragments entitled Mes 
Moments Hettretix^ from the exaggerated solemnity of 
“ letters to my son ”. The child was not to be scolded 
or punished, she was to be made to use her eyes and 
ears and learn from observation, and there was not 
to be much in the way of maxims and precepts. All 
that is left to desire is mention of a little offtime for 
the governess. 

According to Madame d’Epinay’s sySlem, an 
educational course was to be divided into three parts 
or periods ; (i) from six to ten years of age ; (2) from 
ten to fourteen or fifteen years ; (3) from fifteen on- 
wards. 

Les Conversations d'Emilie deal with the six to ten 
years’ period and are conversations between a mother 
and child in which in^lruftion is given in conver- 
sational form, the child questioning and the mother 
replying, and leading the child on to further inquiry. 
The child, Emilie, was Madame d’Epinay’s own 
grandchild. Madame d’Epinay did not consider 
women suited for the political or administrative arena, 
nor did she allow her sex much of a Standing in belles- 
lettres, philosophy or art. Languages and metaphysics 
she considered were not for women, nor sculpture nor 
architefture, nor even painting, because women very 
rarely had opportjmity of beholding the chejs-H ceuvres 
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but highly perceptive ; it*could leap towards a mind 
more profound or powerful than her own, her thought ' 
could seize and work on another’s thought. Given 
an idea, she could develop it, as it were a gem given 
her to cut and polish. She was thoroughly feminine 
and so is her writing. If further proof is required 
than the Mcnscim themselves afford, that she W’as a 
lovable woman wit|j a gift for friendship — ^\vhich 
Grimm, Diderot Galiani realised right well — 
that proof ns to be found in the correspondence 
between her and Galiani. All that Grimm saw that 
she could be, all that she became is in those letters. 
The tributes paid her when she died by Grimm and 
Galiani are ver)' charafteri^lic of the two men. 

Said Grimm : “ Let those who would appreciate 
her at her true worth, juA assume for a moment to be 
true the charges brought againft her, when young, by 
the envious and malignant : tlien they will be bound 
to admire the strength of mind that enabled her, by 
her own unaided efforts, to live down the disadvantages 
of a too frivolous upbringing, and the rare qualities 
that raised her finally to the high position of eftcem 
and regard that she attained in her later years.” 

Cried Galiani : “ Madame d’Epinay is dead, then 
I no longer exi^l.” 


£. G. Alungham. 




Memoirs and Correspondence 
of Madame d’Epinay 

C,H AFTER I 
1735-1746 

Monsieur Tardieu d’Escuvvelles, Brigadier in the 
Infantr}', died in tlic service of his King during the 
campaign of 1735, leaving his wife without means 
beyond a prospeftive pension barely sufficient to keep 
and educate their only child aged ten. To me, as 
tlieir oldeft friend, the wardship of tlic youthful Emilie 
was assigned. 

An Aunt of M, d’Escl.avcllcs, a Madame dc 
Ronchcrolles, who, owing to reduced circumifances, 
lived in a convent in Paris, took my ward to live with 
her, whilft her mother repaired to her husband’s old 
home to tr}' and scrape together some le.avings from 
a patrimony that has been largely expended in his 
country’s service, 

Madame de Roncherolles’ retreat was shared by 
her granddaughter who, like herself, was the viftim 
of the second marriage of the child’s mother, for 
Madame de Roncherolles considered it better that 
a young lady of quality should live uncomfortably in 
a convent than on the charity of others. Thus in the 
sandtuary of misfortune, was formed that friendship 
between Mademoiselle de Roncherolles and my ward 
which Emilie records in her diary. 

Mademoiselle de Roncherolles was lively, merry 
and very decided. Emilie, on the other hand, was 
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thoughtful and extremely %-.ensU5vc, and i;hc wits a? 
candid as she was intcli«gcnt. 'Die 'three or nearly 
three years that she s}>cnl in the convent pas*'CiJ tm- 
cvcntmlly for her. She simply became very devout, 
and was uncoml’ortahly exercised in mind uv/ing to 
doubts occasioned by the unfortunate difinirity be- 
tween the principles of Madame dc Uoncbcrolics and 
those of Madame d'Esclavellcs. 

Madame d'Esclavellcs’ whofe^ conduft was in- 
fluenced by fear of criticism, and she- incessantly 
dinned her timorousness which amounted to posstivc 
weakness, into her daughter. Madame dc Ron- 
chcrollcs, on the contrary, being more strong-minded, 
tvished only to implant such principles in Elmilic’s 
mind as would Icaa her to do right and eschew evil, 
“ Keep to this rule,” said she, “ and if the world mis- 
judges you, never mind.” But Madame d’Esclavellcs 
was so fond of her daughter that she was forever in a 
fright Icil others should not see her with her eyes, 
and by dint of trying to foresee everything she often 
outran her very fears. Her daughter, for her part, 
often pretended to agree with her mother *so as not 
to pain her, or else followed her blindly, thinking she 
muA; be right. 

Such was my ward’s disposition when she and her 
mother went to live with Monsieur La Live dc Belle- 
garde, a “ farmer-general Madame Bcllcgardc was 
sifter to Madame d’Esclavellcs ; she had three sons 
and two daughters, one of whom was three years and 
the other five years younger than Emilic. 

^ Without having cxaftly a pretty face, Mademoiselle 
d'Esclavellcs’ ws noble and intellectual looking : 
her soul was mirrored in her eyes, and the devoutness 
by which she was dominated at that time invefted her 
personality witli a certain pensivencss which made her 
the more intcrefting. 

So when M. d’Epinay, M, de Bcllcgarde’s cldcft 



son, who had Juft completed his ftudies, saw his 
cousin he, not unnaturally, was smitten, as indeed* 
an older person might very well have been. 

M. de Bellegarde thought that by sending his son 
away on some business connefted with his appoint- 
ment he would nip the love-afFair in the bud, a pro- 
ceeding which Madame de Bellegarde considered 
sheer duty from the point of view of financial in- 
equality. Madamfjde Roncherolles, on the other hand, 
to whom the mere idea of her niece marrying anyone 
but a man of rank was inconceivable, revived an old 
projeft of hers : " Supposing,” said she, “ that Madame 
and M. de Bellegarde have any social ambitions, why 
not suggeft that they should put their son into the 
army and marry him to Mademoiselle d’Esclavelles 
on condition that he takes her arms and name". 
However, Madame de Bellegarde, who was the moft 
invincible obftacle to the match, happened to die, and 
her husband, who was an excellent man, though weak, 
soon consented to crown a love which, as & as his 
son was concerned, was more an infatuation than true 
passion. Emilie was then twenty years of age. I 
had been obliged to leave Paris on business : my ward 
wrote to me when this marriage was arranged, begging 
me to haften back. I arrived the day of the signing of 
the contraft, a day that she spent in tears : when she 
had to sign her name the pen dropped from her 
fingers. 

M. de Bellegarde gave his son three himdred 
thousand pounds, and about twelve thousand pounds 
worth of diamonds to his daughter-in-law. So he did 
not ruin iumself in generosity. As for me, I handed 
in my ftatement of accounts, and on the morrow I 
had the following letter from Madame d’Epinay : 

“ What ever muft you think of me, and of the way 
I ian away laft evening, and of my silence ? Are you 
thinking me ungrateftil, dear Guardian? But you 
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■would never be so unjuft. Believe ^e, I realise, as 
‘ I ought, your kindly .care for my interefts, since my 
father’s death. I wanted to thank you for it all, 
yefterday, only my heart was so full that I could not 
utter a word. The good-bye implied when you handed 
over your papers to my father-in-law was too much 
for me : the dear, kind words that accompanied this 
laft aft of your wardship broughttthe tears to my eyes ; 
I hope you noticed them. I retired for a moment to 
get myself into a fit ftate to express my feelings and 
my gratitude, and when I returned, you had gone: 
I was worried all the reft of the evening. If only I 
had been sure that you had not been hurt by my 
silence, I should not have been so troubled. Dear 
Guardian, always be your ward’s counsellor and 
friend and never refuse her your advice about any- 
Reassure her quickly, and tell her that your 
friendship is as great as her gratitude, or in other 
words, that it is boundless and eternal.” 


Letter Jrom Madame d’Epinay to Madame la ^residente 
de Maupeou 

^(Mademoiselle de Roncherolles had been married by the 
wish of her mother, to a man she disliked, Monsieur le Presi- 
dent de Maupeou, in 1744.) 

I do feel cross with your mother, my dear cousin, 
for not having let you marry the man of your heart. 
It is simply lovely to be the beloved wife of the man 

^ w gone through 

Mmething. No, I cannot yet believe in my good ludc. 

° pity me thinking that I should die of 
seesor.tb;'"^ father-in-law’s house, once I began to 
cousin I miftaken you were, 

riaffe bav#. K ^ tiresome moments, since my mar- 

I have had to pay or 
turn visits. Mine is indeed a happy ftate I ^Is^my 
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heart big enough for so mfich bliss? sometimes it can 
hardly contain all tlie emotions that swell it. Was • 
ever a son more respeflfiil, more affedlionate than 
M. d’Epinay, or husband more . . . Ah, cousin, 
words fail me, beside how can I tell you? for there 
are a thousand things that I cannot put into words 
but which I feel intensely. I want to tell you of the 
life that M. d’Epin^y proposes that we shall lead. 
He reckons when ^is circuit is over, to save at firil, 
during his Six years of travelling, and then, if we 
can manage it, we shall ^art a home of our own. We 
shall go and dine with our relations twice a week. 
He says that we shall have two suppers, and one dinner 
a week. He wants to have a dinner as well as the 
two suppers, because it is the meal I prefer. Oh, he 
is good ! as if I would not live as suits him beft ? I 
told him so, but that made no difference, he 
insists on the dinner. Then we shall have a concert 
to which all our friends can come, and on two other 
days we shall have some musicians juft to play to us 
two. There now ! I was forgetting the veiy^ thing I 
meant to write to you about. I am arranging to bring 
my husband to dine with you to-morrow, if you will 
be in. A word in reply. Good day. I end up in a 
hurry although I ftill have a thousand things to tell 
you, but it is dinner time, and I am not yet half ready. 

Letter from Madame d’Epinay to Monsieur de Lisieux 

My dear Guardian, — I am giving a fancy-dress ball 
on Thursday with my relations’ consent and you 
simply muft come. I am so delighted: it will be 
lovely. I am going as a shepherdess, and so is 
Madame de Maupeou. You should see my dress I 
Do come. Guardian : I have not the time to tell you 
more about it, but do come. Seriously, we can’t do 
without you. By the way, do you know that I said 
“ I shall ” to my tnother this morning, but it did not 
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come off ver)’ well, for F think she saw that I was 
‘ trembling all over as I said it. But 1 will tell you all 
about it. 


Anoilitr letter to anil from the seme persons 

My Guardian, my dear Guardian, — Oh God, my 
husband is vexed with me! It is usclc.ss for me to 
go over it in my mind. I am noti in the wrong, at Ica^l 
I do not think I am. My mo{her, who is always 
againft my husband, is on his side in‘ this matter. 
Oh, it is beyond me. I long to tell you all about it, 
but as you mu^ judge beUveen us that would be like 
trj'ing to get you on my side fir^. No, no, dear 
Guardian, I only want you to reconcile us. I am 
willing that you should say that I was in fault, if I 
Vr’as, but only a little in fault, for if you wholly con- 
demn me, my husband, next time, may not li^en to 
me at all. You know that for a fortnight now he has 
had supper veiy' often i n town, but what you did not know 
was that he comes home so late that he dares not spend 
the reft of the night in my room, but reures to his 
little room. As it is next to mine, and as I cannot 
I have heard him come in, I cannot 
be miS^en on this point. Up to now I did not dare 
complain seriously to him about it, althoueh I have 
lelt very worried. 

On Sund^ay morning, hearing a sound in his room, 
1 thought he might be unwell : that was enough to 
^ found him suffering from severe 
indigeftion. ^ I frayed the refr of the night with him, 
our o clock sent for the doftor, who prescribed 

relief. He then slept 

the had supper the evening before. "With 

the Chevalier de Canaples. my ? *’ he said. 

yourhSth!" 
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He smiled and thanktd me. This Chevalier, 
Guardian, is the one who accompanied Madame de 
Maupcou to our ball and who was so attentive to me. 
This encouraged me to say that I was afraid that 
though he was grateful for my concern for his health, 
he was not equally careful to preserve that health, 
which was rather inconsi^ent. 

” How so ? ” he a^cd. 

“ Because you hSjVe kept such late hours for some 
time paft,” > told him. 

“ How do you know ? Have you been spying on 
me ? I can tell you that that won’t suit me at all.” 

“ Is it spying,” I returned, “ to wait for you in 
vain every night till paft i o’clock in the morning ? ” 

“ You’ve timed all this fault-finding, that I certainly 
don’t deserve, very nicely,” said M. d’Epinay. “ I 
overlook it for this once, but I’ll ask you to drop this 
sort of tone,- I choose to be free, and I don’t care to 
be queSlioned.” M. I’Abbe de Givr}' and M. de 
Rinville came in as he said this : I greeted them, and 
then retired to my own room, humiliated and miserable, 
and all through my husband. At six o’clock I heard 
that he had ordered the carriage, although the dodlor 
had forbidden him to go out. I thought he was coming 
to see me. Nothing of the kind. The gentlemen 
were wishing to take their leave, but he kept them. 
Then I despaired of seeing, or at any rate of having 
a word with him. I wondered if I ought to lock my 
door in case he brought them up with him. Oh, 
Guardian, when I heard the carriage going away I 
thought I should faint. I was beside myself. At 
eight o’clock I pulled myself together to go down- 
ftairs to my father-in-law’s apartment. I felt sure my 
husband would soon be back. I would rather have 
waited for him in my own room, but I was afraid that 
if we met there that I should not have been fit to go 
downstairs afterwards. The explanation between us 
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was bound to be verj' loilg, and possibly too sharp, 
for I dared not cxpcdl it to be on the tender side. I 
was very much hurt, tljerc’s no getting away from 
that. On the other hand, it puzzled me to know what 
tone to take with him. My husband had called me a 
child. I knew that I w.as right in tlic main, but 1 
feared that I had bungled a bit. If my mother was 
going to take his side — I wenf on to tell myself — 
(which is juft what she has done)J shall be put in the 
wrong without ever getting a hearing. ‘However, it 
is I who am the offended partj*. I shall never be able 
to conceal my feelings. All the same, I went down- 
ftairs. My brother-in-law, de Jully,* saw that I had 
been cry’ing : at firft he was inclined to tease me, but 
I begged him in a low voice not to draw attention to 
me. He took pity on me and pressed my hand as if 
to say that he sympathised. At nine o’clock, ftill no 
M. d’Epinay; at a quarter past nine they wjiitcd no 
longer for him, and sat down to table. An inftant 
after, ^ I got a message from him to say that M. de 
Rinville had taken him home with him and that he 
was ftaying for supper. Then it was, dear Guardian, 
that I had the greateft difficulty in controlling myself. 
I was worried above all about his being unwell. Still, 
when I saw how cross his father was with him on 
account of his very dissipated ways during the paft 
fortnight, 1 tried to ftand up for him. 

As soon as they rose from table I asked leave to 
myself on account of the bad night 
1 had had, and I went to my room and there burft 
into tears. My brother-in-law, concerned because he 
had noticed that there was something the matter with 


rrj 1 daughters ; the eldeft Marie Francoise 

TWrese (Mme Pinceau de Luce) j the younger Enzabeth-Sophie- 
Fraufoise (Mimi) (the charming Mme d’Houdetot) ; and three 
BriA 'Je JuMy. M. La Live de la 
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me, came after me and urged me to tell him what the 
trouble was. He was so insiftent that I had to tell . 
him. I told him cvei^-thing. He blamed his brother 
greatly. Good God, as if that was the w.iy to console 
me! But he said that I was merely making rather 
too much of a bit of dissipation. “ Point out to your 
husband where he’s wong,” said he to me, “ but 
however he takes what you say, don’t be fool enough 
to upset yourself over it.” What advice 1 Heavens, 
am 1 the only person in the world who knows what it 
is to be in love ? He added, seeing that his consolation 
was only aggravating my grief . . . shall I repeat to 
you. Guardian, what he said to me? If you knew 
the impression 1 Still, what docs it signify coming 
from the lips of a man who knows nothing of love. 
He said to me when he saw . . . but. Guardian, if 
he really meant what he said, he muft ... I don’t 
know what I was going to say. But never remind 
me of it — I don’t want to remember it ! I want to 
forget it: I think if what he said remained in my 
memor)' I should hate my brother. He said to mo: 

” What’s \he good, my poor sifter, of getting yourself 
into this ftate? Now, supposing the worft comes to 
the worft — ^that he does take a miftress — a passing 
fancy — ^what of it ? Will he love you less at bottom ? ” 

“ What are you saying, brother,” I cried, “ that he 
does take . . . ? ” 

“ I don’t know, I am only supposing. I have seen 
him once or twice.” 

“ No, no, brother — ftop.” 

“ But, once more, what of it ? ” 

“ No, no, brother, it’s not possible.” 

” All right,” he said. 

For a quarter of an hour I ftruggled between a 
desire and fear of finding out all he knew. Fear 
gained the day, and pretending that I muft lie down, 

I begged him to kave me by myself. I can’t tell you 
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the ftate I was in : it seemed that everything conspired 
I to increase the turmoil in my heart. ‘But let me con- 
clude my sad story. I waited for my husband until 
eleven o’clock : then, either from mental profrration 
or utter fatigue, I fell asleep in my armchair. At 
tihiree o’clock I woke, never doubting that he had come 
in, and not being able to enlighten myself on this 
point, I rang for my maid to undress me. But no 
sooner was I in bed than I felt far too agitated to 
sleep. I would have given anythmg in the world to 
know if my husband had come home. The violent 
headache that I had in addition to my agitation proved 
to me that I was feverish. I consulted my watch after 
a while ; it was four o’clock. A moment after I heard 
the sound of a carriage flopping at the door of the 
house; the flutter I was in told me that it was my 
husband, and the noise that I immediately heard in 
his room confirmed the fafl: of his arrival. Then, dear 
Guardian, I could no longer reftrain myself. I threw 
myself out of bed with the intention of going to him 
and loading him with reproaches, but I fropped 
myself juft as I was going to open my dofir and go 
u* ftruck me if I angered him he might .not 

be able to get to sleep, and so be made more unwell 
than he was already. So I went back, but was no 
sooner m my own room than I regretted not having 
done as I intended ; I relit the fire and spent the reft 
o toe night in going to bed and getting up again. 

JNext morning I waited impatiently until it was 
ime to go to his room : I usually went to see him 
ev^ morning, but, on thinking it over, thought it 
so as to let him see that I was 
fended. At laft at eleven o’clock I had word of him. 
He sent to know if he could see me. This ceremony, 
tor which I ^vas unprepared, ftruck me as odd and 
^ gpod deal. I was toe more aftonished 
n saw him coming in laughing, looking like a 
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man sure of his welcome. J,* How is my little wife? ’* 
said he, taking tny head in his hands to kiss me. 
“ III,” 1 answered shortly, drawing away from him. 
He, looking surprised, but ^lill holding me, said: 
*‘ What is the matter ? Have I done an)thing to 
you ? ” I made no reply, I turned my back on him, 
and w.'ilkcd about tr}*ing to pull myself together. 
This beginning, so utterly unexpefted, left me speech- 
less. He followed nTc, saying, " May I not be in- 
formed of thc^mcaniiifg of this manner and this silence ? 
For the firft time 1 appear to be unwelcome,” he added. 
“ Evcr)’thing has its beginning. I will go, Madame : 
you will let me know when you feel inclined to share 
your troubles with your husband.” I must say, dear 
Guardian, when he said that I began to fear that I 
had exaggerated his misdeeds. At any rate, I felt that 
they were of the sort that arc more readily felt than 
set down in black and white, for though I wanted to 
open my mouth, yet the fafts, serious as I ftill consider 
them, seemed rather too petty to put into words. 
However, seeing him going off so assured, I took 
courage from the hope that his behaviour was nothing 
more than flightincss and that, thinking nothing of it 
himself, my words had brought no blush to his cheek. 

As he was shutting the door, I ran to him with open 
arms, and bur^l into tears. " Monsieur, Monsieur,” I 
cried, “ your behaviour I your being unwell ! Com- 
fort me — ^tell me, you do love me ! ” I could say no 
more. Tears choked me. He returned, took me on 
his knee, kissed me, laughing, and said, “ Oh, I 
thought that was it ! ” I muft say, Guardian, that his 
reply did put me out. I tore myself from his arms 
and ran to the end of the room. “ What ! You 
thought it was that ! You left me in grief, and you 
thought it was that ! You have a heart of ftone — yes 
— you have — I don’t want to hear of you again.” He 
came up to me and,really did try to patch up what he 
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had said, but I would not Ji^lcn to him. He promptl)* 
left me. But what do you think ht did, Guardian ? 
He went to my mother and complained bitterly to her 
of my temper, and said 1 mu^I be ill, and \n$ hysteri- 
cal, and no one could iliind it, and that I had flown 
into a rage for no reason, and had been quite rude to 
him, and said 1 wanted to hear no more of him. I 
was very astonished to sec my mother entering my 
room, and she treated me as if I were a child, and 
accused me of pride and a most (mbecoitiing haughti- 
ness. I told her all my grievances, and she said that 
M. d’Epinay should have bch.avcd with more delicacy, 
but all the same she blamed me for making a mountain 
out of a molehill, and above all considered that I had 
loSt my temper moSt improperly. She made out that 
my father-in-law muSt on no account know anything 
of the scene, and that my husband muSt be rcc.allcd 
without a moment’s delay. She declared that he was 
offended and upset. I could not bear the thought: 
and indeed I really did tliink that 1 muSl be in'' the 
wrong, though a certain misgiving still whispered the 
contrary, but I would not heed it, thinking-it was only 
due to my wounded pride, because of the things 
M. dc Jully' had said — ^which I muA not believe— 
at Icaft I hope not. My husband was summoned and 
came to receive — ^for indeed it looked like it — my 
apologies. I made none ; I only said, “ If in my 
excessive grief,^ Monsieur, I came to behave to you in 
a manner not in accordance with the fcclincs of my 
heart, you have no one to thank but yourself. Look 
into my^ heart and judge of us both.” He made no 
r^ly, kissed me tenderly, or so my mother said, and 
observed, ‘ Come, my dear, we will forget all about 
It, lets say no more on the subjeft.” My mother 
kissed us both and rose to go. » That’s right,” said 
j’ j yourselves ready, and come to dinner, 

and don t let M. de Bellegarde sc^c anything : you’re 
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ju^l a couple of children.’^ My husband as he con- 
dufted my motKer from the room told me that he was 
going to dress and would sec me later. This makeshift 
reconciliation did not comfort me at all. I was sadder 
than ever, if possible. All I had done and thought 
seemed to me to have been foolish and muddling, and 
in short, dear Guardian, I own I came to the con- 
clusion that I had afted childishly, not in being upse^ 
but in behaving as I did. 

In all these sad refleftions I had only tears for con- 
solation. As I was not fit to be seen, and was also 
feeling quite ill, I decided to go to bed. After dinner 
my husband came and sat with me for an hour, and 
as he knew he was not going to be called to any 
further account he could safely have tried to make up to 
me a little. But he seemed to expect me to make the first 
advances. His mind was elsewhere 1 I naturally felt 
some resentment, and it was all I could do not to be 
angry, and to give him an occasional smile, always with 
tears in my eyes. However, he came and kissed me, but 
I was not the happier for it. I do not think it is possible 
to go ftraight from the deepeft grief to peace of mind, 
or ftill more, to that satisfaftion which is happiness. 
And then there was that remark of my brother-in-law’s 
that I wished I could forget. Finally M. d’Epinay 
went away about four o’clock. Then, having spent the 
whole afternoon by myself, I became fairly calm by 
evening. I ended by making up my mind to forget 
what had happened and to follow whatever lead my 
husband gave me. But now, dear Guardian, do come, 
and come quickly. I cannot live like this any longer. 
I ftill have a thousand things to tell you. But my pen 
tumbles from my fingers. Come, I conjure you. 

I hastened to reply to Madame d’Epinay and did 
my beSl to comfort her, and to that end said nothing 
of her husband’s shortcomings. I blamed her, on the 
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contrary, for having, in a <?\'ay, tried to drag a con- 
fession out of him in^cad of appearing satisfied with 
the tokens of affeftion and regret that he had shown 
her. 

I need hardly say that I did not enlighten her as 
to all I knew. They had only been married three 
months, yet from more than one source I learnt that 
he was running after a girl at the “ Comedie ", to 
whom he had offered consideraole inducements. I 
had spoken to him about it a fortnight* before and 
had told him to have some self-respeft. He denied 
the fafts of which I had been informed, and made 
great protestation about the regularity of his conduct, 
making out that he was offended by my suspicions. 
I on my side pretended to believe him. Unfortunately, 
he was afterwards only too regularly irregular, and when- 
ever he made one of the improper and unfair scenes, that 
he used sometimes to have with his wife, it was always 
a sure and certain sign that he was scared of the dis- 
closure of some new and glaring wild oats. When 
Matkme d’Epinay begged me to speak to her husband 
1 ^dressed him more severely, and gave hiin chapter 
and verse that he could not deny. He admitted it, 
but mixed up so many base and false ftatements in 
his admission that from that time onwards I had no 
hope of him whatever. I got Madame d’Epinay to 
^omise to be patient and forbearing, and urged 
a ame d Esclavelles to try and look at things from 
er aughtw s point of view a little more. I made 
rl« f®- L power hiow trying the 

^ ^*®hial and forbidding countenance 

rnX-Bo ^ matter of faft, her drear}' dis- 

^any ledhires were losing her my ward’s 
confidence. My exhortation only had 
dUi 1 f ^ Madame d’Esclavelles pursue 

tn ^ I conduft, sometimes according 

impu se of her own temperament or principles, 
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and somctimcp accordinp*to my advice, wliich was 
chiefly when sW saw the ill success of her own • 
methods. 

M.iil.iinc d'KpijwyV married imhappin«<; Iiad begun. Her 
husband, wlmsc business took liim .aw.ay frotn home, was fa^l, 
•and lived extravagantly, and conintctcd debts. 'I'hc family 
mc.mwhilc went to live at M. dc Bcllegardc’s property at 
Kpinay (Kpin.ay-lcv.-Saitr.-Denis), and M. d’Epin.ay wrote to 
his wife: > 

** I am delighted that you arc going to settle at 
Epinay, and more pleased Aill that you seem to have 
taken such a liking to the place: but you will need 
society and amusement. I hope my father will con- 
sent to have some entertainment. You have your 
carriage and you can have the use of Itis as well. 
The country has nothing to offer when one is there 
all by oneself, seeing the same things for ever. One 
muil* provide oneself with some variety, and I want you 
to tell me all about your plc.asurcs and all you do at 
Epinay.” ^ 

M-tdamc d’Epin.ay resolved to lc.id .a vciy quiet life .and not 
to play cards nor spend money unnecessarily. Her idea w.as 
to occupy herself with reading and drawing. M. dc Belle- 
garde's younger daughter, Mimi, was at Epinay with the rcil 
of the family. M.ad.amc d’Epinay bade farewell to her friends 
in Paris, one of whom, her li\-c!y cousin, Madame dc Maupeou, 
laughed at her, s.aying: 

” You arc very silly : did you marry a wealthy man 
in order to live in poverty ? What’s the good of this 
song about our being well off if we let ourselves go 
without the simple necessities? Our husbands have 
got to pay our debts, and all that decency demands of 
us is to refrain from running up bills that arc needless 
or too extravagant. In your place, I should deny 
myself no expenditure proper to my position.” 
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To Madame d’Epinay, Replying that in so doing 
‘ her debts would be bound to come td the knowledge 
of her father-in-law, who would think she had the 
same gift for making money fly as her husband had, 
her cousin retorted, “ Very well, ftick in poverty, but 
do at leail have some fun, and don’t bur>' 3'ourself 
alive.” 



CHAPTER II 
1746 

Letter from Madams de Maupeou to Madame d'Epinay 

For a week now,^ moft dear and much-to-be-pitied 
cousin, have I kept my room and have tried by every 
inducement to get you to come and see me, but without 
success. By Ae way, I was frantically amused with 
the excuse you sent yesterday for not coming to my . 
concert. “ There were too many people 1 ” What a 
poor excuse ! So, because your husband is away, you 
muSilive in retirement — you, who a month ago seemed 
to be tied to the sail of a windmill, have immersed your- 
self in this mo^t deplorable solitude : and why ? for 
a husband who has to scour the coimtry, and who 
mu^ be away some months. You had better look out, 

I assure* you, for you will make yourself perfeftly 
ridiculous. 

Of course it’s all right to be fond of one’s husband ; 
that is mofl; admirable, but there are limits to all 
things. I can juft imagine how satisfaftory this new 
ftyle of life of yours muft be to your dear relations 
who now have someone else to gaze at them gaping — 
which is something when gaping is chronic I But 
joking apart — do consider what you’re coming to. 

What with your present condition and the life you 
lead you will get melancholy and depressed, which will 
not add to your attraftions. Those fine eyes of yours 
will become dim, those pretty fresh cheeks will fade, 
and your husband when he returns will be so pleased 
with this reformation ! I also foresee another little 
difficulty which seems to me worth mentioning, and 
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this is that you will no longer suit the flighty iSlylc of 
'the charming creature (pardon the re'mark), and this 
is highly likely to produce ver)’ disa^lrous results for 
one or the other of you, or else you will be granting to 
live his life again, and will have got out of the way of 
it, and moreover, people will say you are a silly woman 
who does not know her own mind. 

Don’t you see, my prett}* cousin? Profit by all 
this, and come and see me. Good-bye. 


Maiamc d’Epinay's depression was due to her ‘condition (she 
was pregnant and thought she might die) and w.as aggravated 
by fretting over her husband, whose iniidelitics continued. Her 
guardian told her that they were moftly careless, frivolous 
women who died in childbirth, and that ladies who took proper 
care of themselves and led the sort of life she was leading did 
not, as a rule, die. He persuaded her to take a calmer view of 
things, suggefting that she should trj’ and render herself fit to 
suckle her child. She caught eagerly at the notion. “ That 
will be a great picture to look forward to,” she said. But she 
was afraid to mention the idea, herself, to either her father-in- 
law or her mother, seeing that such a thing was never done by 
mothers in her Elation of life, at that time. Sht; asked her 
guardian to broach the subjefb to her parents. 

M. de Bellegarde said he would raise no objc£lion provided 
the doftor approved and her husband was willing. As for her 
mother, there was no end to the alarm the norion evoked in 
would be so peculiar — ^her daushtcr would look 
ridiculous if, after all, she was unable tolfecd the child— it 
might be bad for her health— etc. etc. Still, she Helded to 
• >siMx when he impressed upon her the importance of 
pelding to Etnilie in the matter. However, Madame d’Epinay 
was waited by her husband, who would not countenance any 
departure from the conventional motherhood of the period. 

of her son, Matkime d’Epinay went 
'^'th her husband who was at home for a time. 
^ f a^uaintance of Madame Dart)’, the miflress of 
d’Pni’n ^ charming woman, of whom Madame 

p ay a^Aat^^ she has a curious face that for a long time 
set me againft her. She also made the acquaintance of M. de 
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Francueil. At the suggcAion of M. de Lisieux she began 
to keep a diarj’, v?h 5 ch “ will be,” said he to her, “ a mirror in, 
which to behold yourself as you have been and as you will be." 


The 1747-1749 


zsJ Merck 


M. d’Epinay introduced me to-day to Mile d’Ette 
who is coming to live in Paris. He got to know her 
during his lall touf: she was living with an uncle 
whom she looked- after. She lives at “ Les Filles 
de-Saint Thomas I like the look of her, she muSl have 
been very pretty. She is thirty-three, tall, has a good 
figure, she seems intelligent and refined. Her manner 
is hesitating and I think she is shy. I spent an hour 
with her and propose to cultivate her acquaintance. 
I took quite a fancy to her. 

itk Merck, 1748 

I have never gone out so much as I have done 
during the lall month and I am none the happier for 
it : on the contrary when I am alone, I am bored and 
I .cry. No one comes to visit me, because they never 
find me in. It is to please M. d’Epinay that I Parted 
going out like this : now I do it because I mu^t. I 
can’t bear being alone any longer, and I cannot think 
of my husband, for his behaviour wrings my heart. 
I have heard some whispers of a Mile Rose, a dancer 
at the Comedie, whom he is running after. I have 
tried not to believe it, for it is such a grief to me to 
think him guilty. 

Mimi is to be married. It is all settled : she is to 
marry M. le Comte d’Houdetot, a young man of 
quality, but without any fortune. He is twenty-two, 
a professional gambler, ugly as the devil, not very 
high up in the Army, and to put it shortly, a nobody 
and from all appearances cut out to be a nobody. 
But all the circumftances of the affair are too ftrange 
and too utterly ppft belief not to be recorded in this 
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diary. 1 should not be alSlc to help laughing were I 
not afraid that the upshot of the ridiculous business 
will be that my poor Mimi will be miserable. Hers 
is such a beautiful, frank, upright, sensitive soull 
Still 1 take comfort from this, for only a monilcr 
could treat her badly. 

Yesterday, Wednesday, morning my mother called 
me into her room, and said : “ Fvl. de Rinvillc, senior, 
has juit proposed to M. de Bcjlegardc that Mimi 
should marry one of his great grandsons^ who is said 
to be a very good fellow.” “ But your father,” said 
she, " is particularly anxious that the young man 
should be to his daughter’s liking, so we arc going 
to-day to dine at Madame de liinville’s, and M. 
d’Houdetot will be there too, but, at the same time, 
nothing at all is to be mentioned. He did not wish 
to tell his daughter anything, but, as she never pays 
attention to anyone unless she has some reason for 
doing so, she is quite likely not to notice Count 
d Houdetot, if she has not been cautioned beforehand. 
So I have persuaded M. de Bellegarde to say a word 
to her about it. Nothing further has been arranged so 
far, and we shall have to have fuller particulars, although 
what we have heard of the Count so far is all to the 
goM : later Ae dot ’ will have to be discussed.” 

To cut this extraordinary ftory short, I muft tell 
you that we went to dinner with Madame de Rinville. 

j '"’® saw a regular family partj' — 
M. and Madame d’Houdetot, their son and every 
possible Rmville. The Marquise d’Houdetot, when 
we entered, rose hastily, and came with open arms to 
^brace my father-in-law, my mother, Mimi and 
yse , whom she had never seen before. After this 

° took my father-in-law by 

the hand and formally introduced him to Madame 
d Houdetot, who in her turn introduced her son and 
her husband, and then we were all introduced over 
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again and embraced. The Marquise is of medium 
height : she looked fifty at leail : she has a very lovely 
skin, though she is very thin and very pale. She has 
bright keen eyes. All her movements are hafty and 
violent, yet for all her flurr}' she is plainly a moft 
purposeful person. Her conversation is mainly 
ge^ures, and her eyes rove round partly from curiosity, 
partly from vanity. ^ Her husband is perhaps some 
twenty years older than she. He is an old army man 
and in figure and ^f)'le resembles the King of Spades. 
He has a way of sitting down with his head and his 
hands propped up on his stick v.'hich really, I must say, 
gives him a moft meditative, thoughtful look. He 
repeats the laft words of whatever his wife says, and 
he grins and exhibits teeth that would be better 
concealed. 

Madame d’Houdetot made my sifter sit beside her, 
queftioned her, interrupted her, complimented her, 
and in less than two minutes was charmed with her 
attraftiveness and intelligence. The young people 
were placed side by side at table. M. de Rinville 
and Madame la Marquise d’Houdetot pounced on 
my father-in-law, and my mother was placed between 
my sister-in-law, from whom she did not want to be 
separated, and the Marquis d’Houdetot. By dessert 
they had already begun to talk openly of the match, 
in spite of our having been told that the subjeft was 
not to be mentioned. When we returned to the draw- 
ing-room after the coffee, when the servants had left 
the room, M. de Rinville, addressing my father-in- 
law, suddenly came out with : “ Now, my friends, 
here we all are, a family party : good straight friends 
like ourselves need not be so guarded : so let us 
speak out. Either it’s yes or it’s no. Does my son 
suit you? Yes or no. Does he suit your daughter? 
Yes, or no likewise; that’s the important point. I 
regard you childr«n as my own, my friends. So I 
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the Cavnlry commission th*t lie had bought him the 
year before. ThV Marquis, leaning on his ^lick, as I 
have described before, agreed to it all, and the Mar- 
quise’s eyes devoured my father-in-law and my mother ; 
'* I, myself,” said she, “ know nothing about busi- 
ness : "l give all I have to give — my diamonds arc my 
principal gift, Monsieur, my diamonds, they arc 
lovely : I do not know juft cxaftly how many 1 have, but 
all I have I give to my daughter-in-law, not to my son.” 

“ There’s <a present, and a generous one, indeed, 
my dear friend,” said M. dc Rinvillc emphatically 
to M. dc Bcllcgarde, and he then asked it he were 
satisfied with what was proposed. My father-in-law 
said that he was satisfied, but that his daughter’s 
happiness was his main objeft. 

There was an interruption here for a concert of 
praise of the young Count, and M. dc Rinvillc 
answered for his god-daughter as for himself. Then 
M. dc Bcllcgarde said that he should treat his daughter 
as he had his other children, and give her three hun- 
dred pounds down as dot, and her share of his property 
after his dbath. ” Ah,” said M. dc Rinvillc, getting 
up, ” now we’re all agreed, so I’ll ask you to sign the 
contract this evening ; we will publish the banns on 
Sunday : we will get a special license and the marriage 
will take place on Monday.” 

All the Houdetot family and their agents were of 
this mind, but my mother opposed the idea ftrongly, 
and so did M. dc Bcllcgarde, who had not yet 
approached his family, and who, besides, wished 
some of them to witness the contraft. My mother 
also added that there would be no time for any pre- 
parations, and that this hafte would leave the young 
folk no time to get to know one another, or to find out 
if they were suited to one another. M. de Rinvillc 
applied himself to disposing of the firft objeftion, but 
kept quiet about the other, knowing very well that 
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there was no answer to it. “ You will let yourself in 
for a whole lot of fuss if you hang t'he business out — 
it cannot be kept dark. And Aen you know how 
undecided your brother is, he won’t give you a minute’s 
peace. See, we have ftill time to go round to the 
lawyer’s and show him the draft contraft. Whilst he 
is drawing it up we will send your family word of the 
marriage and will all go round to your house and sign 
the contraft. As for making preparations for the 
wedding, there’s no need of that : let’s> have no fuss 
and no display, and so save expense.” 

You know M. de Bellegarde well enough, my dear 
guardian, to realise how easily he tumbled to all these 
bad suggeftions : they appealed too much to his love 
of peace and quiet not to catch him. My mother, 
however, drew him aside urging him to wait a bit, 
but all she got from him was, “ Eh, sifter — -juft like 
you! anyone would think that M. de Rinville was 
trying to do me. No, no, I should be ashamed to 
hesitate for a moment to do as he suggefts.” My 
good father’s eyes beamed with joy and he went out, a 
moment afterwards, with M. de Rinville to carry out 
the arrangement. 

Now I proceed to the moment when we were all 
assembled for the signing of the contraft. Nothing 
was more comic than the look of utter aftonishment 
on all the faces of the various members of the two 
families who were all but ftrangers to one another. 
They were all so reserved, doubtful and uncomfortable 
that they looked quite ftupid. While the contraft 
was being read out, the Marquise produced two jewel 
cases of diamonds, which she handed her daughter- 
in-law for a wedding present. A space was left in the 
contract for the insertion of their value as there had 
not been time to eftimate it. We all signed, and then 
we sat down to table, and the wedding-day was fixed 
for Monday. . ^ 
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Madame d’Arty came t® see me this morning. 
She told me that* the Marquise d’Houdetot is a pro- 
fessional gambler, and so is her son, the Count, and 
that their house is thoroughly Bohemian. Anyway, 
she said enough to make me very afraid that Mimi 
will not be happy. I had the courage to say as much 
to my father-in-law, but he made me tell him who my 
informant was, and all he said was, “ Women’s 
gossip 1 ” This wedding will prevent me seeing 
Mile d’Ette as often as I should like for some time, 
but I shall make up for it later on : fortunately my 
people like her very much. 

•jth May, 1748 

Yefterday the wedding took place: this morning 
I was with the bride while she was dressing : she 
was very sad, and had been crying a lot. She begged 
me to come and see her every day, and I shall not fail 
to do so: I know how she will need me with her 
during the early days of marriage, above all a marriage 
such as hers. 

• yth June, 1748 

My' husband has juft ftarted on his circuit. I do 
not mind saying that far from being depressed as 
formerly, I am pleased in a way that he has gone. I 
am going this evening to Epinay and shall be there 
by myself for some days: I shall there peacefully 
regain the tranquillity that I have loft since I dis- 
covered the true ftate of my feelings. I find myself 
half ashamed of being happy because my husband is 
away. Up to now, when he went away, I sought 
friends and asked them to console me. To-day I flee 
from them, and am afraid left they should notice that 
I no longer need them. No one has taken his place 
in my heart and no one ever shall. My indifference 
towards him is only what he has wanted apparently, 
judging from his . behaviour towards me. I have 
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neglefted no means of dmwing him back to me : it 
has co^ me many tears to come fo feel like this. 
^Vhy, then, by worrying, spoil the fir^ gleam of peace 
that comes my way? 

I have my son with me. The little creature keeps 
me busy from morning till night. He is like, and yet 
not like, his father. He has his face ; he has also 
a little smile that is rather tojiching, and a craze, 
really a perfeft craze for ha\nng me with him 
always. He cries direflly I leave him. He frands in 
awe of me already, and I am not sorrj' for that, for I 
do not want to spoil him. Sometimes, when he smiles 
to see me and daps his little hands to show how pleased 
he is, I feel that there is no joy like that of making a 
fellow-creatme happy. 

S/-i SeftsKlcr, 1748 

Here’s three months gone by, and not an entry in 
my diary, more because I have felt apathetic and un- 
interefred in myself than from lack of things to note. 
I really will in future make myself keep my diary 
frriaiy. 

Mademoiselle d’Ette came to spend the day with 
me. After dinner I lay down in my long chair. I 
was feeling heavy and dull : I yawned ever)’ minute, 
and thinking that she might think I found her boring 
or tiresome, I pretended that I was sleepy, hoping 
that I should presently get over my mood. But, no — 
I only got worse, depression got the better of me, and 
I felt I muft say how low I was feeling. Tears came 
to my eyes, I could not help myself. 

“ I beg your pardon,” I said, " I think I am 
hyfterical. I am feeling very unwell.” 

“ Don’t diftress yourself,” said she. “ Yes, you 
are tuidoubtedly hysterical, and not to-day for the firft 
time: but I have refrained from mentioning it for 
fear of making you worse.” 

After a little talk about hvfteria and its effefti 
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" Gsme,” said she, what *bout the cause of yours. 
Look here, be fi^ink, and don’t hide anything from 
me : you’re bored, that’s the only cause." 

“ I should certainly think so,” said I, “ if I had 
only felt like this during my confinement, or after I 
left the country for my confinement. Loneliness 
when I was cut off from my friends, and being unable 
to do an}'thing, might well have made me feel dull 
and caused this depression that weighs on me; but 
it was juft the same at Epinay, and even when you 
were ftaying with us. The very times when I seemed 
to enjoy your conversation moft were sometimes 
those . . 

" Yes,’* she interrupted, “ when you were moft 
down. All this confirms what I am saying, for I sus- 
peft that you are suffering from boredom of heart and 
not boredom of mind.” 

Seeing that I did not reply, she went on, “ Yes, 
your heart is lonely : it has nothing now to care for : 
you no longer love your husband, and you cannot 
love him." 

I tried to make a sign of denial, but she proceeded 
in a tone that impressed me. 

“ Yes, you could not love him, for you no longer 
respeft him.” 

I felt relieved when she said the word I dared not 
utter. I burft into tears. 

” Have a good cry,” said she, holding me close in 
her arms : “juft tell me all that is in that pretty head 
of yours. I am your firiend, and I shall be your friend 
always. Don’t hide your heart’s secrets from me, 
and let me have the happiness of comforting you. 
But above all tell me what is in your mind, and your 
own idea of your position.” 

“ Alas,” I said, “ I don’t know what I think. 
For some time paft I have thought that I was growing 
indifferent to M. d’Epinay, and his conduft permits 
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me to say that I no longer love him. I have almoft 
forgotten him, yet when I do think ‘of him, 1 always 
cry. If you can tell me how I am to get myself out 
of my present fix, do tell me ; I place myself un- 
reservedly in your hands. But one of the moft 
curious contradiftions in myself is that I dread his 
return, and that sometimes I even feel such a horror 
of seeing him again that it seems as if it couldn’t be 
worse if I hated him.” ‘ 

“ Ah, yes,” answered Mile d’Ette, laughing, “ one 
only hates while one loves. Your hate is only love, 
love humiliated and sore : you will never cure yourself 
of this fatal malady except by falling in love with 
someone else more worthy of you.” 

“ Never 1 Never 1 ” I cried, releasing myself from 
her arms as if I feared to see her statement take shape 
in faft. “ I shall never love anyone except M. 
d’Epinay.” 

“ You will love others,” said she, ^lill holding me, 
“ and a good thing too : only, see that you find some- 
one sufficiently pleasant to make you happy.” 

“ And thaV’ said I, “ is precisely what I shall 
never find. I swear to you, in all sincerity, that since 
I have mixed in society I never saw a man, except my 
husband, who seemed worth noticing.” 

“ I can well believe it,” said she. ” You’ve known 
no men except old drivellers or young dudes : not 
wry surprising that they did not attract you. Of all 
the men who visit you I don’t know one fit to make 
a sensible woman happy. What I want for you is a 
nian with brains, about thirty: a man who could 
advise you, guide you, and who was sufficiently fond 

of you to have but one desire and that to make you 
happy.” 

Yes, ’ I answered, that would be delightful ; 
but where is one to find a clever, nice man such as 
you describe, willing to devote himself to one, and 
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be content to be a friend without wanting to be a 
lover.” * 

“ But that’s not what I’m saying at all,” said Mile 
d’Ette, “ my deliberate suggeftion is that he should 
be your lover.” 

My fir^l feeling was one of shock: my second, 
relief that such a nice girl as Mile d’Ette is con- 
sidered should see no harm in one’s having a lover, 
not that I felt disposed to take her advice, far from 
it: but I need, at any rate, keep up no pretence 
before her of being digressed over my husband’s 
neglect, for up to then I was afraid that people might 
think it wrong in me not to be more upset on account 
of it. I am sure that my mother was afraid of this, 
not that she said so openly. 

“ Oh, I shall never have a lover,” I told her. 

" And why not ? ” said she. “ Religious scruples ? ” 
" No,” I answered, “ but I don’t think a husband’s 
misconduft authorises a wife to misbehave herself.” 

“ What do you call misbehaviour ? ” said she. “ I 
don’t suggest that you should advertise the faft that 
you have a*lover, nor that you should have him always 
around: on the contrary he muft be the man with 
whom you are leaSt seen in public. I don’t suggest 
meetings, whisperings, letters, notes, or any stuff of 
that sort, which afford but a passing pleasure, and lay 
one open to a thousand and one unpleasantnesses.” 

“ How nice ! ” said I. " You propose a lover whom 
one never sees and with whom one has nothing to do.” 

“ Not at all,” said she, “ I suggeft a lover of whom 
people can say nothing one way or another.” 

“ Ah, you agree then,” I told her, “ that in spite 
of all precautions, people would talk, and there I 
should be with my reputation gone 1 ” 

“ What makes you think so ? FirS: and foremoil 
where is the woman who is not talked about ? What 
have you gained by not having a lover? Haven’t 
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people coupled your nameVith that of the Chevalier de 
Canaples ? ” 

“ Goodness ! ” I cried, “ the Chevalier de Canaples 1 
They think that!” 

“ Poor child,” she returned, “ you get surprised 
and shocked over everything. But in this world folk 
say ju^l what comes into their heads and believe every 
word, or not a word, of all theyjiappen to hear. Who 
bothers to verify a yarn that’s floating round ? Besides 
it’s only by chopping and changing one’s lovers, or 
making an unfortunate choice, or, as I have already 
said, by advertising the faft that one has a lover, that 
a woman loses her good name. The essential thing 
is to make a right choice : people may talk about it for 
a week or indeed may not talk about it at all, and then 
they will say no more about you, except to say well 
of you.” 

” I don’t take to these morals,” I said. ” There 
arc three points here which beat me. The firft is, 
how^ to have a lover, unashamed, since the liaison 
entails a perpetual traffic in deceit : the second, how to 
have a lover and keep him in the dark : and the third, 
how to endure the looks of those who know or guess.” 

Mile d’Ette thought for a moment : after a bit she 
said, “ I know how straight and discreet you arc : 
t®ll^i^c, frankly, what do people say of me ? ” 

“The very beil,” I told her, “and what they 
would never say if you praftised what you have ju^ 
preached to me.” 

“ I was waiting for that,” said she. “ Ten years 
^ mother. I was seduced by the Chevalier 

de ^ Valory, who had known me from childhood : 
owing to my extreme youth and my truft in him I did 
not at firil see what he was after. It was some time 
before I realised, and when I did I had become so 
fond of him tliat I could not resist him. I had some 
scruples : he disposed of them by promising to marry 
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' me. He tried to, as a mattcc of faft, but when I saw 
Itow opposed his family were on account of the great 
dispanty in our ages, and my being so badly off, and 
as 1 was also very happy as 1 was, I was the firil to 
stifle my scruples, the more readily, as he was poor 
too. He thought it over ; 1 sugge^cd that we should 
go on living as we were. He agreed : I left the country 
and followed him to Paris. You know how I live 
here. Four times a week he spends the day with me : 
other times we content ourselves with hearing from 
one another, unless we happen to meet by chance. 
We live happily and arc contented ; perhaps we should 
not be so happy if we were married.” 

“ I don’t know where I am,” I interrupted. “ All 
you say bewilders me and 1 feel I muSt allow myself 
a little time to take it in.” 

” Not as long as you think,” she said. “ I promise 
you that very soon you will find my code of morals 
quite simple, and you arc cut out for it.” 

” I am not likely to require it,” I replied, “ I am 
not in the Icail in love, fortunately, and were I, should 
I be likely ’to be happy for a moment, by stifling my 
conscience? Wony, constraint and shame would 
poison a feeling that is only delightful when it can be 
freely indulged in.” 

After this conversation. Mile d’Ettc and I went out 
to do some shopping. We met M. de Francueil, who 
told me that he had called on me some seven or eight 
times without finding me at home. One of these 
days, when I am not going out, I shall let him know. 
He is accomplished and musical, and his company 
was a great pleasure to me when I was laid up after 
my confinement: possibly it may be so again. 

2Slh February, 1749 

Madame la Countess d’Houdetot introduced me to 
M. Gauffecourt to-day. I know him by reputation 
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and I saw him when I wa^'a child. He is a very clever 
man, very pleasant, and very full of fun, although he is 
liow middle-aged. I see that if I ^lay at home some- 
times I shall form an agreeable circle of friends.' 

M. de Francueil accepted the invitation I gave him : 
he came yesterday and spent the afternoon with me. 
I found him a pleasant man, much more so than I 
had thought at fir^l. As no ope else came, after we 
had talked for an hour, and as I could not find any- 
thing more to say, I suggefted that we should have 
some music : so we spent the evening in that manner. 
I wanted him to ftay to supper but he was engaged. 

Epittay, ^th April 

We have juft come here for Eafter. M. d’Epinay 
asked M. Francueil to come too and I was very 
pleased. M. Francueil has such polite easy manners, 
does everything so gracefully, and is so obliging and 
charming. His face attrafts one ftraight away, and 
his conversation is so interefting that one cannot help 
taking to him. He gets on very well with M. de 
Bellegarde, but anyone would like him. ‘He paints 
marvellously, is a fine musical composer and accom- 
plished all round, and full of fun which is a joy to me. 
I muft say that I have not had so pleasant a time for 
ever so long. M. d’Epinay leaves to-morrow on a 
new tour : he will be away six months at leaft. 

‘ Francueil proved only too delightful, and Madame 
love, soon yielded to the passion she inspired. 

.• Francueil was a married man, but his wife, so Mile d’Ette 
said, had gone mad after her confinement and was in the 
country Madame de Francueil as a matter of faft loved 
he^usband, who did not redprocate her affeftion. 

Their amour was Aill young when Francueil fell ill, and to 
1?*" d’Epinay discovered that, all unwitting, 

she had transmitted to her lover an illness tliat her husband 
had passed on to her. Her grief was great> From Paris, 
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it wovild bc*.i Ic: so:j to him for life. iCmilir who, so far, 
has ahvay*. tHood for her hushnr.d, flared up at this 
notion of M. dc llrilceardc's. * I U'-ed to hope <o 
too, father.’ she raid, ‘ but you \von’t have xniich 
hope when you hear this.' .And without pausing to 
take breath she jvmrcd <»ut the talc of M. d’I’‘.pin.ay’r. 
misdoings and bad principles. Hut I saw how she 
had loA her head, when in the njidA of tltis fine dis- 
closure, she let drop something of her own lapses : 
and indeed she all but let Francucil out of the bag. 

I was dying of fright when I saw her on the verge 
of letting everything out. Still, indignation against 
d’Epinay was so Arong that they would hardly have 
been likely to be hard on his wife’s lapses, though 
they would have t.akcn them seriously enough at any 
other time, I’m pretty sure. They pitied her and 
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petted her, but in spite df the fortunate faft that they 
•were all on her side, she had not quite the nerve to 
mention the name of Francueil. I had to tell them the 
tale we had concofted beforehand.' 

Madame de Roncherolles found out, I don’t know 
how, that Madame d’Epinay was in Paris, and she 
sent this evening to say that she is coming to see her 
to-morrow. We have not let ^adame de Maupeou 
know. It is certain that Emihe cannot have visitors 
in her present ftate : and what could one say in reply 
to the natural questions? Besides, her grief would 
give her away. You can come and see me, my 
Chevalier, in my room, to-morrow morning. Good 
morning, good night, my dear Chevalier. Until to- 
morrow. 

P.S. By the way I was omitting to refer to the 
lefture implied in your letter. It was not meant to 
be taken seriously, I presume. Why is it that people 
are always hardeft on, and moft unfair to those in 
whom they are intere^ed and of whom they are fond ? 
If I did make inquiries as to the means and generosity 
of Emilie’s visitors, I was not aware that I 'did so, and 
it is quite untrue to say that it is always my firft 
thought. I don’t know what has made you make 
this wonderful observation, but it has no point for it 
only proves, if there is any truth in it, how anxious I 
am to form a true estimate of persons who are thought 
a lot of, from whose grand reputation I always deduft 
half when they are rich and generous : that’s my very 
own little touch-ftone ; do you see, Chevalier ? ” 

It is quite clear that Madame d’Epinay, in dis- 
closing her husband’s conduft to her parents, was 
trying, probably without knowing it, to excuse her 

' Namely that M. Francueil had been, visiting them dmly. Also 
that tvhen he came to Epinay he had had a bad throat and had to 
ilay in bed all day, but had left the same evening. 
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own weakness which she cptild really condone.' But 
whereas Madcnroiscllc d’Ette argues that she was 
unbalanced, I consider that her behaviour points to 
candour and a sense of right, in faft notliing con- 
vinces more of Madame d’Epinay’s ^Iraightforward- 
ness. As for the Chevalier dc Valory, I know him 
sufficiently intimately to say tliat one would do him 
an injustice if one were to base one’s opinion of him 
on the flight)- tone of Mile d’Ette’s confidences with 
regard to ve^- serious subjefts. 

"Madame d’Epinay Stayed three weeks in Paris. 
Mile d’Ettc Stayed with her. M. dc Bcllcgardc and 
Madame d’Esclavclles returned to the countr)- taking 
their grandson with them and came from time to time 
to sec my ward. As she had sent me word that she 
was ill, I went to see her almoSt every day. The 
persons I met moSl frequently at her house were 
Madame dc Ronchcrollcs, Madame dc Maupcou and 
M. dc Gauffccourt. No one suspefted the real cause 
of Madame d’Epinay’s illness. After a week or ten 
days M. Francueil also came back to see her. I 
reproached my ward a little for her ncgleft of me, 
and she preferred some very feeble excuses in a 
voice as affedlionate and friendly as ever. I soon saw 
how matters itood between her and M. dc Francueil, 
and I muft say that I thought it not a bad thing, for 
I know that he is considered a sensible man. 

After a month they ai\ returned to Epinay. My 
ward for all her happiness, had moments of profound 
melancholy, from which M. de Francueil himself 
could hardly rouse her. He had discovered the right 
way to the hearts of M. de Bellegarde and Madame 
d’Esclavelles and now, cafting about for some means 
of diverting Emilie, he exaggerated her need of dis- 
traftion and so persuaded M. de Bellegarde to have 
more company. M. de Bellegarde agreed, and as in 
the old days he had been very fond of a play, he hr ^ 
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n pretty theatre built iu h»; chateau.’ Enjille, Mio at 
• heart \\‘a5 happy and wanted nothinli more, wai' hah* 
unwilUnjt to take part in thi?. *orr of aimucmrnt, but 
she was So c.'tcoiirapcd by her j.uct'e;'S that what the 
only did at fjrsl to oblige, eventually beettne a mailer 
passion with her. ncc.tusc I reproached her for not 
writing to me she was glad to have licr pasfimrs to 
write aljout, for she did not want to let me into her 
soul’s secrets. * 

The m:ry 


1 certatnly had thought that I might have a fair 
talent for aaing, they say so anyhow, but I think my 
parents, wlio nowadays do not often sec pood aftittg, 
but Aill have a liking for a pleasure they deny tlicm- 
selves, enjoy, for lack' of the real thing, the po'jV imita- 
tions they can have to order. M. d'e Erancucil, who 
has every possible social gift, is an extremely good 
aflor. He has organised the company, and is Ador- 
Manager. Madame de Maupcou, Madame d'Houde- 
tot, M. de Jully, and I arc the caAc so far, hut we arc 
expeding another recruit. 

We Aarted witlt L' 7Vwe.-.;/re, a new 
play by M. Rousseau, a friend of Francucil’s, who 
introduced him to us. The Author took one of the 
parts in the play. Although it is only a society comedy 
It was vciy successful. I doubt whether it would 
succeed on the Aage, but it is the work of a verv able 
man, perhaps an unusual man. I cannot tell, however, 
whether it is what I have seen of the man, or of the 
piav that makes me think so. He pays compliments 

• * CUteau of Chevrette and no; 

m the Chateau of Epinay. At IcaS, Rousseau never refer# to anv 
thMtrc at Epmay nor u it likely that two theatres would have been 
built in two properyes to dose together. La ChetTctte was oalv a 
mile and a quarter dotvn the road from Epinay, and ilood in a prc'tty 

park M. de Bellcgarde bought Uic place at the same time that he 
bought Lpinay. 
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without being golite, or without seeming so. He 
seems ignorant of the ways of society, but it is clear 
enough that he is exceedingly able. His complexion 
is dark, and his face is lit up by ver}'^ burning eyes. 
When he talks, he appears good-looking. But when 
one recalls his face afterwards one thinks of him as 
plain. They say that he has bad health, and that he 
does not like to show,when he is feeling ill, from some 
sort of vanity, and that is what makes him now and 
again seem shy. M. de Bellegarde, with whom he 
talked a long while this morning, is delighted, with 
him, and has asked him to come and see us often. I 
am very glad of that. I think I shall learn a great deal 
from his conversation. But to return to our entertain- 
ments, they really are very agreeable. Our audience is 
made up largely of the working classes and servants. 
President de Maupeou objefts to his wife afting with 
us. The faft is she played a rather flighty part that 
she pounced on when the play was read, and she was 
very much the part, perhaps too much so. 


Letter jrom Mile (TEtte to the Chevalier de Valory 

. . . You would have liked the play more than 
you could have imagined. Emilie and Madame de 
Maupeou have marked talent. There is something 
in Emilie’s tone of voice, temperament, eyes, and 
smile that ftirs one’s soul, willy-nilly. The little 
Pr&idente is killingly racy and funny. The men are 
not as good, but they don’t spoil the play. 

We have had a brand new play and Francueil intro- 
duced the poor devil of an author to us : he is as poor 
as Job but has brains and vanity for four. Poverty 
compelled him to take the poft of paid secretary to 
Francueil’s mother-in-law. They say his antecedents 
are as queer as his appearance which is saying a lot. 
I hope we may hear what they were some day. Yefter- 
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for not snyinj: anything isYcar of putting an idea into 
Emilie's head for which there is perhaps no founda- ' 
tion (that is, unless I’m greatly nu^lakcn). She 
sometimes takes a rather serious tone with Francucil, 
but at such times she speaks more Jiighly of him than 
ever to M. dc Bcllegardc. Altogether, I am afraid 
that a ^orm is brewing over poor Emilic’s head. I 
am very sorry for it, for I shall not get off without a 
wetting myself, besides she really is a good little soul, 
and it would be a pity to make her unhappy. Do you 
know what she dtd a couple of days ago? M. dc 
Bcllegardc was suggesting to her that she should 
invent ;o,ooo pounds, coming to her in settlement of 
some agreement, in something which he considered 
good, and which would bring her in a net intcrciSl of 
13 per cent a year. “ You arc mailer, father,” she 
said to him, ” anything you do will be right. But may 
I suggest one thing — ^tKat 10,000 pounds be assigned 
to nie, and the otlTcr 10,000 to Mile d’Ettc as a loan 
from me, the arrangement being that I hold the 
capital but that she takes all the intercil as long as the 
loan continues.” M. de Bcllegardc, touched by sucli 
generosity, agreed, and both insiiled on my accepting 
their kindness, in spite of my refusal, and objedlions, 
and embarrassment. The deed was signed ^cn and 
there. There, now, I’ve gone and told you all, and I 
didn’t mean to. Curse my weakness I So it’s worth 
while, isn’t it, for me to keep in with these folk and 
please them for the time being. 

Francueil leaves in a week’s time. I do not know 
what we shall do with Emilic when he goes. . . . 

TAe Diary 

Francueil leaves to-morrow. I can hardly write, 

I am so dreadfully unhappy. He came for a minute 
to my room, for we dare not both be absent, at the 
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same time, from the drawiiig-room wJjerc they all arc. 
He brought me a box for sweets, on which he had 
painted a pifturc of the scene in the play where he is 
on his knees before me. Although it is not really a 
portrait of us, the attitudes arc so real, and the two 
people look so impassioned 1 Oh, they could only be 
us two 1 

But why did he not give me his own portrait ? 

Madame d’Epinay missed FrancueiK badly but 
found some comfort in M. Rousseau’s society. She 
wrote to Francueil ; 

“ You cannot imagine what a comfort he (Rousseau) 
is to me. He likes you : you like and have a high 
opinion of him. His company will help me to put up 
with this dull time. He seems to like being with me. 
I intend to make him say all over again all he has told 
me of you. ... I have had a delightful conversation 
with M.^ Rousseau and w'as moft touched by the 
simple original way in which he recounted his troubles 
to me. ^ Three years ago he was forced to return to 
Paris, simply in order to put up with unjuA treatment, 
and stand a good chance of being hanged there.” 

The next piece of news that she gave her lover was that 
their afiair had been betrayed by someone to her husband, who, 
she said, had, in a letter, teased her about the use she made of 
her grass widowhood and reproached her for not writing to 
him, though he said he knew the reason of that, and saw with 
sorrow that his return would be a misfortune both for her and 
for him. Moreover, to her indignation, he bade her “ hood- 
wink her dupes ” while she could for they would not be taken 
i.” j ** hours in secret ” were 

bad for her health, and he hoped that in future she would nor 
blame him if she was ill. 

” and “ secret late nights ” — ^poor Madame 
d Epinay wm moft indignant. 

In her diary (2nd Jan., 1750) she records the return of her 
Husband, who now not only led a very foil life, but also 
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WAS Ai»gy with money In hcr*rcgArd, not even niiowing Iter 
sunicicni for necessaries. He was, moreover, jcAloiis and spying » 
and m.Ade scenes. 

Fortunately, Itowcvcr, his father's anger was thoroughly 
aroused after M. d'Epln.ny had created a setndai hy Inslililng 
upon accompanying Ills mlArcss, Mile Rose, to the police 
station, when she was taken up for wearing men's apparel. 
Her guardian advised Madame d’Epin.ay not to seek a judicial 
separation from her hitfhand but a separate income. I'ltis 
.advice she followed; her huskind w.as willing, and her father- 
in-law, realising the necessity for this arrangement, allowed 
her a separate Income of her own. 



CHAPTER III 

1750 

Constant ill-health and business matters have pre- 
vented me from getting on with my diaiy for a long 
time. I mufr frart keeping it once more, and shall 
begin, my dear guardian, by telling you that M. de 
Bellegarde has at lafr given his consent to M. de Jully’s 
marriage, in spite of the objeftions he at fir^ raised 
againfr having one of the Chambons for a daughter- 
in-law. But his affeftion, or if you prefer to call it 
his weakness, where his children are concerned, is so 
great that he can never refuse any of them ah;j-thing 
they want. Don’t ask me for details of the wedding. 
The pair are happy and that is all there is to say about 
it. 1 only hope their present happiness may lafr, but 
I was jufr as happy once, and soon ceased to be so. 

My husband leaves me alone more since we have 
made this arrangement, and I now really lead a life 
that suits me exaftly. I coxdd ask for nothing better, 
if I had not such wretched health. Francueil spends 
every other evening with me, which meets with 
approral. I have discouraged inconvenient visitors. 
My circle consists of Madame de Maupetju, my 
sisters-in-law, M. de Francueil, M. Rousseau, M. 
Gauffecourt, the Chevalier de Valorj' and Mile d’Ette. 

I mufl: tell you, dear Guardian, that I begin to have 
great hopes of my son. The child learns easily, has 
a good memor)', and shows judgment. He is trarable, 
too docile for his age. I am anxious to make a careful 
^hidy of tlie defefts and good points he evinces, and 
to devote my utmost care to the formation of his char- 
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withoi'.; .'.VAi). ihAt n5«»jr.cf!{. I rcx tnyrrlf ic» icAch 

r.'tV jr.y. c3f. \ tjy /.s-A-r aII {•» snuj-r htfn. and Jsr 

Tc.div jnshct 1 a;n h*>pn;! sJ I tAn’.jnv.r 
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rhc h^d x\\r I dcv.’.'.r sny rvcr.tn;:'. lo 

Knnv:uc!i. either t^il'ninr v.;th him nr v.tltini: !*« him 

nn the d.tv:. which iic. on hi:. ;ivir. ttiver- u*.' to itit. 
» * *. • 

fsther. 
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T ■ • ' 

hif.tiis 


Ivcrdly 1 think 1 ;isn yurrued i'V {ontr cvli peniu*. 
who ir. forever ctnlr-wnuritur ti> prevent j«r fr»t;n 
pcitir.t: the rc<i and comfort I need. N»y ?-on i:'. point’ 
to coilcpc. And why — ii«> yott t.tij'pojcr i'itnply 
hccatirc a^wholc lot of events happened to coincsdc 
and they have rpoiled jny thance of r.ticce; rfidly coj«- 
batinp ^3. de. Ikllcp.irdc's idc-a:. with repard to rthuol 
education. Idc i's o*at of temper and In*, re.ason 
enough to he so, for Count d’lluudciot has declared 
flatly that he’ll have no hand except it’;; in Normandy.* 
M. de lkllcg.ardc praf*dcaUy threw him out of hir. 
room. This scene hav. made my father-in-law difhcult 
as you can well imagine, so I dared say nothing 
to-day. He told me that he hopes to go, .it the end 
of the week, and engage a room at the college for my 
son. I have no litnc to lose, hut I hardly hope to be 
able, in a ntornijig or two, to reverse the ingrained 
idea of a lifetime, and an idea that is very 

* M. de IklleparJc li.id rarlicuUrly t'ip'jfatrd in tiic marri.iyc 
contrA& that i!;c Count rhould jmrclw'C certain pr<ifert)* ; but the 
Count refuted to b'uy any property except in Normandy. 
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common. I w.!*: litninmnsr to devote mpelf frrioi’.My 
to my chjldrcn. They nre no lotsnc;^ mere plnythmjt!- 
to me: tJiry absorb my whole joul. \Vhilr I am 
tn'ijn? to form their nilniK, they develop mine — a 
crowd of new Idea', present themselves to tste, and 1 
can r.ay th.‘\t I am bri'innlnj: to foresee a true and 
eolki happiness ahe.td of me and :ifn rer^arding my 
duties in a vcr}‘ diftVrcnt light than ! used to. Alas, 
it is hvji for my sorrow ! 

I he thougljt of parting with my son hss so afiVcieJ 
me that 1 have not felt .VI. dc MaupeouV insulting 
treatment of me as I should otherwise have done. 
He has forbidden his v.ifc either to see me or utUc 
to me, and never more, he s.ayr., does he with to hear 
my name mentioned. According to this creature, 
I am an especially pernicious and diabolical intriguer, 
and he docs not wisii his wife to have anv further 
dealings with me. In \‘ain did she protc/v agair.A 
this harsh and improper command ; u'-elcss for her or 
Madame dc Koncherollcs to take my part openly. 
He was not to be moved. 

^ My cousin managed to send me word of the revolt- 
ing details of this tyranny. I let her see how grieved 
I am. Her society was so agreeable and such a pleasure 
to me ; I am so fond of her, and I often felt it a comfort 
to have been able to help her bear her trials — ^and 
of this privilege is my sorert trouble in 
this business. The person whom she sent to tell me 
niso declares that the real cause of the .split is this— 
tJiat the i resident, who out of miserliness and jealousy 
means to confine his wife to his own cAates, docs not 
want to run the risk of being urged and advised to 
reconsider his odious intention. 1 can tell \-ou I w.as 
t cry upset about it — yet, all the same, at heart I was 
more indignant than gric\-cd : what is the explanation 
or that . I am fond of my cousin, I love her dc.arly, I 
pjty her fate, but in spite of it, I don’t know—l am 



r.ot ?o very unhnppy alKMit <t. Abs ! I am no lonpcr 
as 1 once \v,cs — • few years back 1 should liave. been 
in despair at fi;r thouphl of not secintr her ayain, in 
despair because of her exile — in despair, most of all, 
at having been the cause of it. The heart pets blase, 
its springs break, and one ends, 1 do believe, by having 
no feeling at all ! 

M. dc Bcllrg.wdc knows all about the President’s 
horridness, and although he has not displayed much 
concern, flill who knows but that it won’t make him 
still less inclined to listen to what I have to say. These 
cold, feeble souls arc often animated by a spark of 
which they arc unaware. But as time is precious, I 
shall go to him to-morrow morning, and try to make 
him see my points whicli I think arc unanswerable. 

Since 1 have been a mother 1 have scarcely had my 
children out of my sight, and 1 have taken pleasure 
in looking after them. From the day of the child’s 
birth should not the mind and soul of the mother take 
up with carncsl care the charge the body has laid 
down r But if, through going out and about (though 
I have dt>nc less of that than mofl people do) or 
through inexperience, and lack of authority, I have 
lo^ many precious moments, at any rate, by thought 
and personal obscivation, I am daily making up for 
loft time — and now they arc going to ftop me doing 
so by taking my son from me. 

I should compare colleges where cliildrcn arc penned 
up in herds to be trained and inftrufted, to public 
inftitutions for the care of sick persons whose poverty 
and dire necessity is such that they have none to turn 
to in the world. It is all right for those who have no 
relations, nor friends, nor money to help them, to go 
into these hospitals to be cured of the ailments that 
afflict them. But what would one say of a man 
possessed of a decent income and the means of pro- 
viding for the ills of life, who left his own home, tore 
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himself from the bosom of his family and the arms of 
his friends, and went and trufrea himself to the 
casual minifrrations of a hired Changer. What one 
sees in these efrablishments is more often a speftaae 
of hximan suffering and the dire extremitj* to which 
it may come than any pifturc of help or comfort that 
poverty is supposed to find there. Let poor orphans, 
children who through one or other of the woes common 
to our human lot, are left penniless, and with nothing 
to turn to save public charity, go to colleges to be 
educated — ^it is for them that 5iese places are in- 
tended. 

The sick abandoned in hospitals have an advantage 
over children left forgotten in colleges: there, the 
doftor notes the conftitution of the patient, and 
according to his diagnosis gives him the treatment 
proper for warding off the threatened disease. At 
college on the contrary, certain general precepts, 
sometimes rights and often wrong, have to be applied 
indifferently to each child alike, without regard to 
bent or charafter, which cannot be individually s^died 
or developed. The care beftowed upon thfe Chilean 
in such places can only be general, inspired if you like, 
by honorable and conscientious motives, but however 
excellent this care may be, it always falls far short of 
that inspired by the affeftion and loving intereft; of a 
p^ent: inevitably the many small details connefted 
with the care of children muft weary a ilranger, 
whereas they are a mother’s joy — the more there are, 
the better she likes it. 

The^ drawback which ftxikes one moft in public 
education and which has the moft unfortunate results, 
is the impossibility of acquiring that intimate know- 
ledge of the charafter of individual children, without 
which a teacher is not likely to be very successful* 
Impossible to help him whose need one does not know. 
Would there not be the risk of giving bread to the 
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thirAy, or water, to the hungry? And above all, will ^ 
it not naturally follow that because one person is 
thirAy, I shall be giving drink to fifty who arc not? 
Then is there to be a man expressly told off for each 
child, to Audy that child’s charadler and consider the 
bcA means of forming it? Whatever sort of man 
would such a Audy demand? and were such a man 
to be found, then yon would be turning public educa- 
tion into private education, but with juA all the differ- 
ence that there is between the special care inspired by 
natural feelings and tliat prompted by professional duty, 
which is often a thing apart from real vocation. There 
is also another decided orawback to the uniformity tin- 
avoidable in the public syAcm of education, and ^his is 
that the child’s future career cannot possibly be taken 
into account in time. The boy dcAmcd for the Law 
is brought up as if for the Army : the soldier as if for 
the Church : and according to this arrangement, which 
is not only very peculiar, but also entirely opposed to 
common sense, none of the children are equipped for 
what they are eventually going to take up, so that 
they all end by coming to their professional duties 
quite unprepared for them. Some fathers and mothers 
(I know such) who have many children to provide for, 
go so far as to think it would be an indiscretion on 
their part to let out their intentions as to their chil- 
dren’s future : they say that their plans are less likely 
to go awry if they are kept dark : and that they are a 
family secret. How unwise, then, to confide their 
plans to persons of whose real charafter and ■w’ay of 
thinking they know nothing — ^persons who, as a rule, 
arc fond of laying down the law and meddling. This 
juA shows how a senseless syAcm always entails more 
than one drawback, for such reserve is sometimes 
prudent. But why then entruA to persons to whom 
one would not dare confide a secret, something that 
is a thousand times more precious ? Why hand over 
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to them the care of your children, ypur children who 
arc your dearest possessions, and on whose welfare 
your own future happiness, your comfort and all the 
joy of life depends ? 

I tliink it should not be verj' difHcult either to show 
how competition, which is the one good thing about 
the school system of education, can be a very serious 
handicap, in that it nearly always gradually resolves 
itself into conceit and an undue spirit of riv.alrj' : it 
could, I am sure, be included in home leaching and 
Vinth better results : for I have heard it said that all 
the competition, in colleges, is between some three 
or four scholars : the others, reduced through in- 
feriority to abandon any idea of taking lirit place, 
remain disregarded, and do not try to get on and no 
one tries to make them. This is what I shall try to 
point out to M. de Bcllcgardc : I confess that I should 
be heart-broken were it not that I hug a little hope of 
success. ® 


The Diary 

How dangerous prejudices arc! How blind they 
make one 1 Ah 1 Guardian, I am heart-broken, and 
more than that — I am really angrj% My son is to go 
to *^hege. Not for one moment would M. de Belle- 
prde liften to a single argument of mine — ^not that 
e ound them bad, but he simply did not chose to 
ear ^em. His sons went to college, he, himself, 
was at college, and so was his father, his grandfather, 
and for aught I know, his great-grandfather. And so 
his grandson muft go to college too. Our fathers 
never queftioned the wisdom of this form of education 
an we muft respeft the opinion of our fathers — they 
were better than we. “But,” I returned, “our 
Others believed in witchcraft.” " My daughter, my 
daughter, your son will go to college, or I’ll wash my 
hands of him.” What reply could I make. Guardian, 
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with a husband like mine ?, To have to submit to this 
is frightful and will be a torture to me. But tell me 
now how is it that M. de Bellegarde (who can never 
be firm with his children when it comes to opposing 
their wishes, especially with M. d’Epinay whom he 
neither likes nor thinks well of, and who has no 
common sense and has never given a sound reason for 
anything in his life) will not liften to the 5lrongeft 
arguments and proo? when put forward by me ? This 
contradiftorjness together with my being forced to 
submit sickens me. I have told him that I am going 
to spend four days in the country with a lady I know 
and that he can avail himself of the opportunity to 
take my son from me, for, as for my consent, they 
can pretend that I have given it, but I have not and 
am not going to. Oh, truly a woman’s lot is a hard 
onel Everyone and everjrthing seems to be imited 
againft me now. M. de Bellegarde is very sore over 
the iniquitous conduft of Count d’Houdetot who 
issued a summons againft him yesterday for the pay- 
ment of his wife’s dot. The Countess came to see her 
father, \viio was extremely incensed ; she threw herself 
at his feet and begged him not to include her in her 
husband’s disgrace. She burft into tears, and we were 
all much moved. The interview between her and M. de 
Bellegarde was most touching, but he is mortally hurt 
and I really am afraid that the annoyance this behaviour 
has caused him may shorten his days. All around I 
see nothing but scandalous behaviour on the part of un- 
grateful persons. The poor Presidente de Maupeou 
has now departed to her eSlates. They say the trip 
is for six months, but those who know say that she is 
not likely to come back for many a year. I pity her 
with all my heart, she mu5l be in despair. I wish at 
any rate that I could let her know how I feel for her, 
but I shall never so much as hear her name men- 
tioned. 
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Eight Jays later 

Ah well, my child has gone. They took the hint I 
gave them and sent him to college while I was away. 
I expefted it, but all the same when I came home and 
did not find my son, I felt so dreadful that for two 
days I neither drank, ate nor slept : I felt as if I had 
loft my all. They told me that he cried a lot at parting 
with my mother, and that they only managed to quiet 
him by telling him that he would find me at the college. 
I have already been twice to see him, but in future I 
muft deny myself this consolation, for I see that my 
presence will diftraft him and upset his ftudies. He 
wanted to say good-bye to his father, but as all that 
has been heard of that person in this house for the paft 
fortnight has been from the endless ftream of creditors 
who have served him with writs the child could not 
see him, and I really believe that his father is unaware 
that he is at college. 

The Diary 

To-morrow we are all going to the country. I am 
taking my children, as M. de Bellegarde hac allowed 
me to take my son from college for a little time : they 
will be my sole resource. Mile d’Ette cannot come 
with us, as business of her own and of the Chevalier 
de Valory keep her in Paris. Yesterday the Chevalier 
said to me before her : “I assure you, it is an excuse 
for I don’t need her at all.” “ So he thinks,” said she, 
when we were alone, “ I am useful to him, but I never 
have to seem to interfere. But if I were not there he 
would be in a fine muddle. Truft to me, and as soon 
as he no longer requires me, I will come and look you 
im. I could not but admire her delicacy, and wish 
that all my friends were like her. 

M. de Francueil will not be able to ftay at Epinay 
until three weeks from now : he will give me, he said, 
every moment he has free from his father. He seemed 
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intercft so that he asks me* qucilions. I can only have 
them all to myself in the momingl as after dinner 
my parents take possession of them : they tell them 
such silly Glories, and if my son ^arts playing by 
himself and makes a noise, then they scold him and 
ms^e him be quiet. To ^op a child from making a 
noise is the way to make him dislike being with us 
and only like being with the sen'ants. I let them be 
perfedUy free, and I think that ^ves them confidence. 
If I get tired of it, I tr)* and attradl them towards some 
quieter sort of play, and if I can’t get them to do it, I 
pretend to be busy and send them for a walk. In 
faft I do whatever seems befr at the time, and my 
method is so far successful that they do not like to 
leave me, and are never happier than when with me. 

Madame d’Houdetot has dined with us twice. 
M. de Bellegarde persifrs in refusing to see her hus- 
band. I very much liked the tone that Madame de 
Jully took in a conversation between the three of us 
on the subjeft of the misdeeds of Count d’Houdetot. 
The Countess complained of her father’s coldness and 
said that it was an insult to her to include her in the 
quarrel with her husband. “ M. de Bellegarde does 
not include you, Madame,” said Madame de Jully, 
but anger is so foreign to his nature that if he 
cherishes it towards one person it is bound to be 
reflefted towards others as well. Whenever he men- 
tions M. d’Houdetot or M. d’Epinay, he glowers at 
the lot of us for a couple of hours and I, at any rate, 
am not concerned with their offences. I advise you 
to leave It to Time to efface this painful impression 
before you try to get your husband back into yoiu: 
fathers good graces, and as for you, Madame, the 
more often you see your father, the sooner he will 
overlook M. d’Houdetot’s crimes.” 

She also made several remarks on charafter in 
general, that pleased me greatly. I think I shall end 
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by forming a high opinion tf her, but I do not know 
if I shall like her. 1 find nothing in common in our 
charadlcrs. She often sees Mile Quinault, who seems 
to be a verj' great friend of hers. She is forever telling 
me what a devcr and exceptional woman she is. She 
has even sugge^ed taking me to see her, and she assures 
me that at her house one really gets to know the world, 
for all the befl: peopl^ in Paris are to be met there, I 
should much like to have your advice before doing 
anything. Madame de Jully returns to Paris to- 
morrow. She is juH about to be confined. I have 
promised to go and see her while she is laid up. This 
evening I expedl: M. de Francueil, who is going to 
spend three days with us. Mile d’Ette will not 
return this month. 

Her guardian advised Madame d’Epinay to ilick 
to her home-keeping role and not to run after social 
gaiety. He said that he knew Mile Quinault and that 
she did move in good society, but he advised his 
ward not to be too intimate on account of a certain 
freedom of tone in the lady’s circle. He said that 
Mile Quinault was extremely clever, but beyond 
originality of mind had not much else to recommend 
her. 

The Diary 

All went well, and Madame de Jully has a son. I 
spent the fir^l few days after her confinement with 
her, and there met Mile Quinault, whose acquaintance 
I have now made. She called on me yesterday : I was 
out, but I returned her call to-day. She is exceedingly 
clever, but all the same I am not sure that those 
privileged to visit her are not overinclined to imagine 
that they are under compulsion to be clever too. 
At her age her habits and ways are permissible, but 
they say they were not always quite nice, and in spite 
of a certain pedantic affedlation of manner, she occa- 
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sionally makes rather ^Irang jokes. Her heart muft 
« be better than her head to make |}eopIe forget her 
former position. Francueil always refers to her as 
the Ninon of the century. I met M. Duclos at her 
house and he asked if he might come and see me. 
This requeft from so distinguished 'a man as the 
Author of Confessions of the Count of , though it 
flattered my vanity, embarrassed me, for I fear his 
frankness which sometimes degenerates, so I’m told, 
into rudeness, besides I should not .care for my 
parents to know that I see anything of Mile Quinault, 
for my mother, being so religious, would think it a 
crime, and M. Duclos knows nothin^ of keeping 
anything dark. 

I am back in Paris for five or six days, and then I 
return to the country. I shall see my children again, 
and I am impatient to get back to them. If I did not 
so dislike being separated from them I admit that I 
u u ^ “nd nothing more agreeable than being here 
all by myself. ^ I devote my evenings to Francueil, 
and my mornings to Madame de Jully or other 
friends whom my bad health has compelled me to 
neglect for some time. 


l/:ne deys icter 

Yefrerday Mile Quinault paid me a visit. She 
pestered me to go and dine with her and I could not 
very well refuse. There were five of us : M. le Prince 
T* Marqius de Saint-Lambert, M. Duclos, 
Yhe Marquis is exceedingly clever, and not 
on y IS he a powerful thinker but there is delicacy and 
as e in hw thought as well. He writes verse, and not 
ama eur frufF either, for he is a true poet. One can 
see p ainly enough from the freedom and confidence 
pe^ading this circle that they think a great deal of, 
another. One hour’s conversation 
f i- o"® ® "^der outlook and more 

satisfaction than almofr any book I have read so for. 
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Until dessert, conversation was noisy, and general 
— dcsultorj* talk About the ballet and the new taxes 
and nothing much else. At dessert Mile Quinault 
signed to her niece to leave the table. She retired 
and so did the servants. She is a young girl, about 
twelve or thirteen. I asked her aunt why we were 
not to have the pleasure of seeing more of her, for she 
did not, as a matter of fact, put in an appearance till 
juil at dinner time. ** It’s our rule,” answered Mile 
Quinault, “ she muft keep in the background.” I 
passed some complimentary remark to the cfFcft that 
her niece bid fair to be very attractive, and I wanted her 
to call her back. “ Ah, no, if you please,” said she. 
" Quite enough that we should retrain ourselves up 
to dessert, for that baby. Now, when we can put 
our elbows on the table and say juft what comes 
into our heads we don’t want servants and children 
about. Eh— enough— -enough — ^it won’t be so easy 
to make the tender Arbassan (this is what they call 
M. Duclos, though I do not know why) keep his 
tongue in check before us. We couldn’t talk freely 
before the child.” 

“ Faith, Madame,” returned M. Duclos. “ You 
know nothing about it, I should show her things in 
their true light, right away. Just let me try.” ” Oh 
I’ve no doubt,” said she, “ but the days are gone 
when a spade was called a spade, and one muft pick 
tip the language of one’s own period and country 
while one’s young.” 

Duclos : “ And that’s not Nature’s which is the 
only right language.” 

Mlle Quinault ; “ Yes, whenithas not been twifted, 
for language or no language. Nature has been working 
away at what we call mode^ for many a long day.” 

Duclos : “ Not on our so-called modefty of to-day : 
take savage countries, for inftance, where women go 
naked till the age of puberty and are unashamed.” 
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Mlle Quinault : *' As you will, but I believe that 
the germ of modesty was inherent In man.” 

Saint-Lambert ; " I think so too : Time, purity of 
morals, tlic itch of jealousy, and the intercuts of pleasure 
have all combined to foftcr it.” 

Duclos ; ** And education has done a lot to bolster 
up the sublime virtues designated as ‘ the proprieties.’ " 

The Prince : “ But at one time, not only sa\'agcs 
but eveiyone went naked.” * 

Duclos : “ Yes, indeed, all mixed up together, fat, 
plump, chubby-checked, innocent and gay ; let’s have 
a drink 1 ” 

Mlle Quinault (singing as she poured him a 
glass) : 

“ II t’en revient encore une image agr^ablc 
Qui te plait plus que tu nc veux.” 

“ True— -this garment that fits so beautifully is the 
only one with which Nature has provided us.” 

Duclos : ” Cursed be he who fir^l thought of 
putting another on top of it.” 

Mlle Quinault s He muft have been some 
humpbacked, skinny, deformed, little d\t’arf, for no 
one good to look at ever wants to conceal himself.” 

Saint-Lambert : But whether one is good or bad 
to look at, one has no sense of modesty when one is 
by oneself.” 

I : ‘ But is that really so, Monsieur ? I seem to 
have the feeling juft the same when I am by myself.” 

Saint-Lambert : “ It is because we are in the habit 
of being modeft before others that we ftill continue to 
be modeft when by ourselves, Madame, but you muft 
allow that it is not much use to take the feeling home, 
tor It gradually wears off, and becomes less sensitive.” 

Duclos : “ That’s sure : I swear to you that when 
® no one to see me, I hardly blush at all.” 

Mlle Quinault : “ And never when anyone does 
see you. A fine comparison 1 the modesty of Duclos 1 ” 
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Duclos : " Faith, it’s as ^ood as anyone clsc’s. I 
bet tiiat you, all ot you, when it’s hot, kick your sheets 
to the foot of the bed. Tlicn good-bye modesty, fine 
virtue, that we fix on ourselves, in tlic morning — ^with 
pins.” 

Mlli; Quin'Ault : ” Ah, there’s many a virtue like 
that in the world 1 " 

Saint-Lambert: "How many vices and virtues 
are there which were never included in Nature’s code 
nor inscribed In the regulations of universal morality ? ” 

Le Prince: "There arc a multitude of purely 
conventional vices and virtues, according to countrj', 
cuSloms, and even climate: but the evil which was 
inscribed in the code of universal morality is evil 
always. It was evil 1 0,000 years ago: it is evil 
to-day.” 

Sai.nt-Lambert: "The only morality tJiat is in- 
violable and sacred is universal morality.” 

Duclos: "In other words — Law and Order — 
Reason, in faft.” 

Saint-Lambert : "The Will of all humanity.” 

Duclos : " Or in rtvo words. Monsieur, im- 
mutable decree of pleasure, need or pain.” 

Mlle Quinault: "That’s very fine — ^ivhat he’s 
said: he talks like an oracle. Let’s drink to the 
oracle ” (and we all drank to him). 

Duclos : “ If I w’cre to go back to the very begin- 
ning . . .» 

1 : "To the beginning ? ” 

Duclos ; “ I should see the human species scat- 
tered ^lark naked on the face of the cartli.” 

Mlle Quinault : " You seem to like that idea 
from the way you keep returning to it.” 

Duclos : " Yes, but I was going to remark that 
if anyone at that time did cover himself with an 
animal’s pelt he did so because he was cold.” 

1 •* “ And why not from shame ? ” 
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Duclos: “ What for? because ^of being what he 
was ? ” 

The Prince : “ And yet there comes a time when 
Nature herself seems abashed and contrives a veil with 
which to cait a shade.” 

Mlle Quinault ; “ Fine, Messieurs, this is becom- 
ing scientific.” 

Saint-Lambert: “ If that wpre Nature’s intention, 
she would not take so long about it : besides she cafts 
her veil where there is nothing to hide.”* 

Duclos : ” Ah, were we all uncovered, what beau- 
tiful arms, what tumbled heads to say nothing of all 
the re^l, should we not see I ” 

Mlle Quinault: “And it might coft less to be 
more beautiful — and may be better.” 

I : “I think that whatever one’s idea of modcily 
may be, one cannot separate it from the sense of 
shame.” 

The Prince : “ But, Madame, what is shame ? ” 

I : "I can only explain what I mean by shame, by 
saying that I feel a dislike of myself evciy^time I am 
ashamed. I have at such times, as it W'ere, a desire 
for solitude, and a feeling of wanting to hide myself.” 

Saint-Lambert ; “ Very well put, Madame, but 
^is dissatisfaftion with yourself would not exiit were 
it not that you were conscious of some imperfeftion, 
that is certain. If the imperfeftion for which you 
blush is known only to yourself, the feeling of shame 
is swift, slight and transitory. On the other hand it 
is prolonged and bitter if the censure of others is 
added to that of your own conscience.” 

I : “If that be so, why then am I relieved when I 
own the reason of my shame ? ” 

Saint-Lambert : “ Because mere confession is to 
your credit, which is proved by the fail that you 
probably would not have had the courage to look 
anyone who had guessed it in the face.” 
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Duclos ; " That’s precisely why I always acknow- 
ledge my faults.” * 

Mue Quixault: "When you see that it’s no 
good to tr)' and hide them." 

The Prixce: " Then there arc fiiults and faults. 
Those that we own arc next door to virtues. There 
is more to be gained than loil by adjnitting them.” 

I : " Once you say that man can go naked un- 
ashamed, you will admit a good deal more.” 

Duclos : " Ah, no doubt. But for the precepts 
and example of yoUr mother, and your nurse’s lectures, 
you would have dared to do so.” 

The Prixce : " It is a funny thing, but it is only 
among human beings that one finds this shame in 
obeying natural impulses.” 

Saint-Lam BERT; " Yet Nature is not only respeft- 
ablc, viewed merely as in her broad and general 
aspeft: whenever she is in command she becomes 
the fount of a mutual sympathy, affeftionate friendli- 
ness, and aftivc kindliness that permeate all other 
feelings." 

Mlle Quinault: “ It remains to be seen whether 
those objefts which, simply because they arc concealed 
from our eyes, so powerfully aflFcft us tor good or ill. 
Would not leave us cold and unmoved could we ahvays 
behold them ; there arc in^anccs of this.” 

Duclos ; “ Do you think that tadl would also 
dwindle to insignificance ?” 

Saint-Lam BERT (enthusiastically, presenting a glass 
to Mile Quinault) ; “ Mademoiselle, I beg you give 
nie a glass of champagne. Messieurs, I will write you 
an ode, and you shall see that the mo^l delightful of 
all human alliances is the one that should have been 
the moft solemn. Legislation has missed the mark. 
Why do not youth and maid present themselves ? . . . 
^lank in MS.) Why does not the . . . (blank in 
Ms.) lead the wedded pair thither and why is not the 
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sacrifice consummated under a vaSl veil r Around them 
loveliest perfumes should have risen and sweeteA 
music drowned the younp bride’s cries and sighs; 
noble, voluptuous hymns should have been chanted in 
honour of gods, invocations on behalf of the child 
to be which would have invcAed the ceremony with 
solemn importance. The bride, inAcad of indulging 
in petty, shrinking timidity and foolish tears, would 
have feared IcA she should avert the blessing of the 
gods upon their union, and their favours from the 
child to be conceived in her womb.” 

Mlue Qojkault; “There’s a sublime thought 
Worthy of Pindar or Anacreon. There’s your true 
poet 1 " 

Duclos ; “ Ah, my word. I’d go to a wedding every 
day, if they were all like th.at.” 

I thought at firA that this was a verj' Arong pifturc * 
to draw in the presence of sclf-rcspcAing women ; but 
M. dc Saint-Lambert wove such lofty and serious 
thoughts into his portrayal that any firA feeling of 
shock soon gave place to admiration. I was scar^ to 
death IcA Mile Quinault should intcrrupt'him as she 
had done at firA with some ill-timed joke : but as the 
Marquis developed his theme, he seemed to communi- 
cate his enthusiasm to us, and when he ended we 
applauded him for pretty well a good quarter of an 
hour, and so heartily that we could not hear each other 
speak. At laA the prince took adrantage of a pause 
to resume the conversation as follows : 

The Prikce; “But how comes it, now, that so 
natural and nccessat}* and general an aft should be 
done under cover ? ” 

Saist-Lambert: “ And so delightful 1 ” 

Duclos : “ Because desire implies seizure. The 
man inflamed by passion carries off the woman for 
himself, juA as a dog who seizes a bone carries it in 
his mouth until he finds a corner wherein to devour 

So 
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it : and even as he cats it hc‘glanccs round and growls, 
for fear left it bc'snatchcd from him. I have already 
said to him who can hear that jealousy is the germ of 
modcft}%” 

Again, I liked this idea ver)” much, although I 
could have wished that the firft comparison had been 
loftier. 

Saint-Lambert : " If Nature is very enlightened, 
she is sometimes very foolish.’* 

Mlle Qu>xault : “ Ah, very true. Drink, gentle- 
men, drink.” 

Each took another glass of champagne. Duclos 
tossed off tlircc glasses, and the two bottles they had 
opened were drained in a minute. “ Now," said the 
Prince, " let us go back to where we were. We were 
talking of a dog and seizure. What the devil was 
Duclos saying? ” 

Duclos : *' Faith, Prince, I’m sure I don’t know. 
But no matter. I can easily say something else, no 
trouble to me.” 

I : “ Monsieur was saying that jealousy was the 
germ of lilodefty.” 

The Prince: “But — juft one moment, gentle- 
men. There are other natural aftions which we con- 
ceal, and which have nothing to do with jealousy.” 

Duclos : “ Ah, by God 1 I should think so. He 
would indeed be shameless who was too lazy for self- 
respeft. Faith ! All said and done, it’s as well to be 
private sometimes. The accompaniments of passion’s 
transport. . . .” 

Mlle Quinault : “ Shut up. Duclos, you go too 
far 

Duclos : “ But, by God, I don’t see. What I said 
was very mild.” 

Saint-Lam BERT ; “ Madame, one is bound to 
admit that one can never spe^ up for innocence 
without being slightly improper.” 
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Duclos : “ Nor for laoaeih’ tdthout bcins impu- 
• dent." ' * '' 

Mu.e Qcixav tr : " That's vrhv you speak so vrclL 
But change the subject, or use language fit to lislen to.*' 

In spite of iVlUe Quinauk’s injancHon the gentle- 
men’s ardour had reached such a pitch that to restore 
the tone of reserve Tvhsch the conversation "svas fasl 
losing, I ventured to observe thpt there vras, all the 
same, such a thing as shy modesly which was an 
xuidoubted sign of innocence and delicacy!' and which, 
I added, is, and ought to be, generally respected. 

Certainly,” said M. de Saint-L^bert, ‘‘ ’Tis a 
fair mirror that one fears to sully with one’s breath.” 

However, the dissertation was soon brought to a 
full ^op by a man who brought in a new poem by 
\oltaire: to me it seemed charming, and I thought 
the others criddsed it too severely. The Prince and 
M. de Saint-Lambert were the only ones who^ ^ood 
up for the verses and the author. After it hao been 
read the Prince turned to ^'Ille Quinault; and said, 
*' Well, what do you think of it, Madame r ’’ 

*' He’s a ruSan.” said Dados. 

“ I don't know,” said Mile Quinault, ** whether 
to regard the satire as offensive, but one c a nn ot attach 
any importance to his praise.” 

“Why not?” said M. de Saint-La m bert. “No 
eulogy could have been put more neatly and more 
gracelullv.” 

“ Oh, ves,” she said, “ but he does it from no motive 
of Justice!. It’s only to annoy one man that he speaks 
wdl of another.” 

“ He has a fine wit,” replied the Prince. 

“ Yes,” said Mile Quinault, “ but very ill-natured.” 

“ He is not to be trusted,” said Dudos, " and one 
of these days he will go a bit too far, and then some 
filibuster who has nothing to lose by it will set fire to 
his fine goods and chattels — and a good thing too.” 
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Saint-Lambs§,t : " They’ll never ease him of a 
kindly heart.” 

Mlle Quijtault : “ Oh, yes, that’s the special 
virtue of the heartless.” 

Saint-Lambert ; “ It’s the one virtue without which 
there are pretty few others. Oh, happy he who can 
examine his own life and find that the good and evil 
in it are fairly balanced. Oh, undoubtedly the real 
good Voltaire has done far outweighs the harm 
attributed tb him, and when you add to that an out- 
handing genius absolutely indisputable, you will feel 
a good deal more than mere toleration for him, that 
is, unless you make up your mind to throw your 
Poussins, Raphaels and Guidos into the fire, because 
you have discovered some tiny imperfeftion in the 
corner of a pihure.” 

Mlle QuiKault : “ Oh, oh, enough of that, and 
let’s simply say that it’s beh to avoid these sort of folk 
altogether.” 

It was late : they were waiting for me at home, and 
I took a4,vantage of a pause to take ray leave, thinking 
as I did so, that when one takes the trouble to over- 
turn a useful convention, one should at any rate replace 
it by some principles which will not only take its place, 
but will provide a surer curb than that of shifting 
opinion: and in any case it would be madness to 
pretend that man can return to a ftate of Nature. 


Letter from M//c d^Ette to the Chevalier de Fahry 

From La Chevrei/e 

... All the talk here is of afting. Here, they 
are rehearsing, there, some one or other is haranguing 
away — some are trying on coftumes and others make 
jokes, the point of which no one else sees. I have 
taken to watching the rehearsals so as not to be out 
of it, and I should not have been bored had 1 had some 
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to talk to. They arc a flock of lovers. In faft the 
* whole crowd is juft a love-ftorj' on legs. Francucil 
and the little woman are as head-over-ears as on the 
firft day. Gaufiecourt the sexagenarian “ bassett 
hound is very’ sentimental over lazy Madame Jully 
and she makes fun of him and liftens to him by turns. 
When he is laughed at he goes back to our Emilie, who 
pities him, comforts him and pets him — ^and all so 
properly and nicely — you know her way when she 
likes anyone. Her sensitiveness is reJilIy almoft 
absurd. Fancy, not being able to talk to a friend 
without tears in her eyes. I don’t know that it does 
not suit her, though. Certainly she is an attraftive 
creature. She is not at all pretty, yet here she is, one 
of four women who are remarkable for their beauty, 
and she effaces the lot. Duclos will be in love with her, 
if he is not so already. 

As for her, she has no eyes save for Francueil, but 
all the same her craze for Duclos is amazing. Every- 
thing he says is wonderful : nothing is right unless he 
approves : he’s the one man to swear by : such a mind, 
such a soul ! Father Gauffecourt has already told her, 
as I have, to beware of him. “ Oh, indeed ! — we’re 
unjuft, prejudiced ! ” She has been told of Madame 
do Rochefort who had to requeft him to leave her 
house, and who loft her reputation all through him. 

“ That is quite different,” said she, “ what sort of 
influence do you suppose he is going to exert upon 
me? ” 

“ He already influences your mind.” 

“ Oh, well, if he should not treat me with respeft, 
I can easily break with him.” 

“ I don’t know so much about that,” said Gauffe- 
court. 

“ Well, I do,” said Emilie, a little huffily. “ WTiat 
do you suppose he is going to say ? ” 

Mile d’Ette’s nickname for Gauffecourt. 
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" True or false, he’ll say . . 

“ All right, Vathcr, hear up I He’s a scoundrel * 
according to you. Really. ...” 

” lih," what’s that, luy daughter,” replied the 
** Bassett ” taking her hands in his. (GaufFccourt 
really is ju5l like a basset-hound — 1 don’t know, he 
certainly has his good points, but I cannot bring 
myself to respefb a, man of his position who goes in 
for play-afling and who is only four foot high). ** True 
or not, yml never care to hear ill said of anyone you 
like, but I tell you that he can cause a woman a lot 
of bother without there being any queflion of her 
having compromised herself with him. Madame 
Dcsfontaincs showed him the door after an intimac)' 
of ten years’ ^landing because he upset her house and 
set all her people by the cars.” 

” I tell you he is one of the ^Iraightcfl — I’m sure 
of it. Come, come, the rehearsal. Brother, Sifter, 
Francucil, M. Ic Comte, M. Ic Marquis. Rehearsal I 
Rehearsal 1 ” That’s how that head of hers runs. But 
I am fo^etting the tit-bit of all. In the midfl of all 
this she goes and shuts herself up in her room every 
morning and gives her children their music and reading 
lessons and teaches them their catechism. What do 
you make of that ? . . . 

Mile d’Ette describes in her correspondence the 
favourable impression Duclos made on M. dc Belle- 
garde and how they all took his brusqueness for 
frankness. Madame dc Jully and another lady who 
were not so enchanted, refused to aft before him, and 
Mile d’Ettc informed Duclos of Madame d’Epinay’s 
embarrassment with regard to the ladies’ attitude. 
According to M. dc Lisieux, Mile d’Ette was always 
on the look-out for useful alliances, and had ingratiated 
herself with M. de Bellegarde and Madame d’Escla- 
velles, and she knew how to make the moft of Madame 
d’Epinay’s weakness. She tried to ingratiate herself 
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with Duclos, more, apparently, to take him in, than to 
tempt him, but when her efforts wc*re fruitless, she 
took a moft violent dislike to him. 

But of her true charafter Madame d’Epinay was 
sublimely unconscious, and she notes in her diar)' that 
when the ladies made a difficulty and would not play 
before Duclos, Mile d’Ette put everything right. 
“ Really I am grateful to her. , ^e thinks of no one 
but me. She is always warning me if there is anything 
likely to annoy me, and is more worried about it than 
I am myself. There are few' friends like her.” 


The Diary 

ifi September, 1750 

Francueil likes M. Duclos and is pleased he takes 
so much interest in me. I myself, so far, have an im- 
mense admiration for him. I am glad to see him and 
yet I do not find him very amiable. He amuses me 
at times : I like hearing him talk, but he makes me 
rather uncomfortable, and I never know w'hat to say 
to him. I do not always agree with him But I can 
honeftly say that I unhesitatingly defer to his opinion. 
Francueil and Rousseau think a lot of his opinion : 
then, also, he seems to like me, and I am glad of that — 
and why not ? What harm is there in being pleased .? 
I agree, it is vanity pure and simple. I cannot help it, 
I think and feel juft as I have said. For inftance, I 
am much more at my ease with M. de Gauffecourt. He 
has told me often that I have more brains than people 
think and than I myself think. All I need, he says, 
is culture, and to get into the W'ay of talking with 
people who make me think. If this is so, no one could 
better supply my need than M. Duclos. 

So she proceeded to talk with M. Duclos, and notes 
that “ our conversations always begin with silence. 
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I wonder why." Duclos made out that with practice 
she would be the fincSl aflrcss he had ever seen, a < 
^atement that made her parents weep for joy. 

Madame d'lipinay, Duclos, and Krancucil left La 
Chcvrcttc for Paris. She invited Duclos to supper 
with her, and they supped alone as Francueil was 
unable to come. At supper Duclos led Madame 
d’Epinay on to tell him ol her married trials, after 
which he tried to cxtr.idV from her tljc name of her 
lover. She»fcnccd, and he made love to her, demand- 
ing, when she told him that she had friendship and 
gratitude to give him, but no more, “ Have you a 
rover?” And the weak Madame d’Epinay let out 
the secret. Duclos swore never again to make any 
declaration to her, exafting also a promise of secrecy 
from her— a promise she instantly broke as she men- 
tioned the matter to Francucil that verj’ night. 
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CHAPTER IV 
1750-1751 

“ Of course you did not tell Kim of our relationship, 
did you ? " said Francucil, when she f retailed the 
details of her conversation with Duclos to him. His 
tone and manner sealed her lips, and she thought that 
she would put off telling him the truth till later on. 
Her guardian blamed her greatly for her indiscretion, 
which had placed her in Duclos’ power to a certain 
extent, and he warned her that she would have to be 
very diplomatic with Duclos, for he was a man who 
liked to domineer. This advice was followed by an 
entry in the diary. “ I do not know,” mote Madame 
d’Epinay, ” if I see Duclos with other eyes, or if he 
reinained himself before, but his frankness really 
seems to verge on brutality.” ' 

The Diary 

A week later 

I shall never extricate myself by being reserved with 
Duclos: I have already seen what he is capable of, 
and I am going to tell you some things he said to me 
about Rousseau. “ Apropos,” said he (though the 
“ apropos ” had no reference to anything whatever), 
“ I have been wanting to ask you how long you have 
known Rousseau.” 

“ Nearly a year : I owe the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance to M. de Francueil.” 

“ What pleasure ? His afting with you ? It would 
have been better to make use of him in some other 
way, for he is a bad aftor.” 
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“ That's true, but we ought to feel ourselves obliged 
to him for his kindness." 

"His kindness? That’s something new for him. 
But make the mofl of it while it la^ls, or rather, don’t 
get too used to little attentions from him, for 1 warn 
you he is not a ladies* man." 

" What do you mean by ladies’ man ? " 

" Bless me, why those good fellows who will lend 
themselves to your amusements to your heart’s con- 
tent, who will save you from rows instead of getting 
you into them, who are satisfied with evcr}-thing and 
demand nothing, such a person as I should be, were 
you miilrcss in your own house." 

" I don’t see that my duty towards any relatives 
prevent me from making things pleasant for my 
friends : I do not think,” I added laughing, " that 
you have found it dull with me." 

Duclos, so quick to catch one’s meaning, would 
not see, or pretended he did not undcriland what I 
meant, for he replied : "lam not talking of myself, 
Madame,, and the proof that I like being here is that 
I come here and ^op here." 

“But has Rousseau grumbled to you?" I asked 
him. " I should be surprised at that." 

" He — oh dear no — ^hc knows better than to come 
to me with tales about people he knows I like — ^he is 
too clever not to keep in with them along w’ith the reft.” 

“ Oh, clever, no one is more so." 

" The Devil ! so you’ve spotted that, have you ? 
The public has not your sharp eyes, but give him time, 
and you’ll see that man will make the devil of a big 
noise.” 

“ I am surprised that with all the possibilities open 
to his genius that he is still so hard-up — why does 
he not write ? ” 

“ Give him time to find himself. What the devil 
would you have him write? A man has to be happy 
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in order to write well, otherwise he can’t turn out 
good fluff . . . but I’ve told him* so an}wvaj'; it is 
perhaps more liis ow'n fault than the fault of other 
people that he docs not get on better. Why has he 
such a dog’s temper ? ” 

“ Now that is curious, for I have never noticed it.” 

" You .wait — ^j'ou’ll have a talc to tell me about it 
presently. I don’t particulwly mind it, in some 
ways : when a man’s down Ke needs be prouder 
than other people. Have an efleem for^him — efleem 
— that’s the word — that’s exaftly the feeling one 
should have for him. But don’t go any further.” 

“ And pray why not, Monsieim? ” 

“ Do you want me to tell you ? He is of too sensi- 
tive a temperament ever to become attached to women. 
You laugh ? Faith, if you do not feel that. I’m sorty 
for you.” 

“Perhaps his temper is also due to his delicate 
feelings.” 

“ I daresay ; and pray, Madame, continue to put 
it down to that, for on this assumption you will behold 
a fund of the like quality in myself.” ' 

“ Oh, Monsieur, I do believe you to be sincere, 
flraight, mofl honourable — ^but as for delicacy . . .” 

“ Eh, what do you call my behaviour towards you, 
then ? ” 

“ Well, if you want me to speak frankly, I think 
you are more flrifl and rigorous a friend, than tender.” 

“ Strift — why, bless me, yes. I’m your man there.” 

“ But, really, for the lafl two days you have been 
finding fault with me, and never letting me have my 
own way on any subjeft.” 

“ What the Deuce ! Why don’t you think as I do, 
and then I shall not be able to find fault with you.” 

Madame d’Epinay felt a little uneasy about Duclos, 
and then she had a conversation with Mile d’Ette 
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which did not tend to cheer her up. She had obserA'ed 
that she felt unscrtled and found nothing to do when 
Francucil was out of her sight. 

“ Goodness,” said Mile d’Ettc, “ are you ilill that 
way? I thought that infittuation was blowing over ? ” 
Why, what do you mean ? ” 

** What I said — arc you two ilill a pair of turtle- 
doves ? ” ^ , 

” This is queer language and very different from 
what you used eighteen months ago.” 

. “ It is pcrfcftly plain and no diferent from what it 
was before." 

“What! calling it infatuation? . . .” 

“ No, I’m not calling the affeftion that you and 
Francucil have, and assuredly always will have for one 
another, infatuation: on the contrar)*, what I call 
infatuation is love’s firil frenzy, the witching illusion 
which is so sweet and which lafts so short a time. I 
thought that was all over, and was congratulating you 
from the bottom of my heart, for one is happier when 
it’s done w'ith. See how nice it is to be in your present 
Viatel Really — it is only I who could put up with 
you. Look here, my dear Emilie, you w'ill never be 
happy until you can meet with joy and part without 
a pang.” 

“ Oh, how we are to be pitied if . . . but are you 
and the Chevalier like that ? I muft say that it does 
surprise me, and I have been wanting to ask you 
about it.” 

“ About what ? ” 

“ How you manage to spend your days without him, 
and without availing yourself of the opportunities you 
have had of bringing him here. I can’t understand it. 
I could not be like that myself — I simply couldn’t.” 

“ The secret of how it is done is the lesson that Time, 
refleftion and experience imparts, and I, for my part, 
make no moan about having learnt it. If our pleasures 
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have loft their keen edge, they will wear the harder. 
Taking all in all, one gains by sccing‘'lcss of one another. 
The Cheralier has his faults, I have mine: and a 
combination of faults on both sides, and at close 
quarters daily, would mean good-bye to forbearance 
and the beginning of irritability and impatience. 
Besides, he’s no longer a young man. So, I repeat, a 
little absence docs no harm.,.*. . Why do you think 
that happiness is only to be found in violent emotion ? 
It is a mistake, for, when you come to*Jook at it, you 
pay dear for it and all you get is grief in return.” 

” Ah ! ” 

” And what is worse it takes all the tafte out of the 
milder feelings which seem insipid after an orgy of 
emotion. There are a thousand small but pleasant 
nothings which are to be had everj' minute, but which 
are non-cxiftent for a heart concentrated on one single 
objeft.” 

•“ Oh, well, I find it’s all the other w.iy. Since I 
loved Francueil, he has been the centre of my world 
and nothing in Nature is uninteresting to. me.” 

“ I hope for your sake, my good mend, that you 
will go on with your miftake for a long time, but 
when you come to refleft rather seriously upon love, 
and your own experiences in love, you will see that 
one hugs one’s passion more as an antidote for sorrow 
than for any happiness it brings, and that the beft 
thing to do is to reduce it as soon as possible to . . .” 

“ Don’t go and tell Francueil all this, Made- 
moiselle. . . .” 

“ No need to ‘ Mademoiselle ’ me for that surely? 

I promise you to say nothing. Child that you are ! 
Time — Time — ^will be a bigger tell-tale than I.” 

“ But do let Time do his own telling. There — I 
am worried, you have upset me.” 

Well,” said she, “ here we are talking sense, and 
you are miserable. Come, come, write to Francueil as 
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cheerfully as I am going to write to my old friend : 
and you* won’t fe^l dismal any more. Rousseau is 
coming to-day and we’ll make him talk. Vive la joic ” 
(Cheer up !) 

She went away, but only left me unhappy. 1 don’t 
w.’int to confide in her about M. Duclos. Having to 
manage that man docs worry me so. The thought of 
it haunts me. , , 

• The Diary 

M. d’Epinay has ju^l arrived. As his l.a^l circuit 
W.1S longer than the others his son hardly recognised 
him : in return, he said he was like an unlickcd cub. 
He kissed his little girl who laughed and held out her 
arms to him as she docs to cvcrj’onc, and he was 
positively melted to tears. He then asked if his son 
was not soon to be sent back to college. " Next 
week,” 1 said. ” And we arc thinking of getting a 
tutor for him.” “ He needs one badly,” said M. 
d’Epinay. 

jil F.finey. Three Jup later 

One of M. d'Epinay’s friends has found him a 
tutor for my son. He seems to me very gentle, talks 
little, but when spoken to answers sensibly. He is a 
young man, and his name is Linant. He wears clerical 
dress but is not a priest. My parents like him very 
much. I, myself, don’t quite know what to make of 
him, for I do not notice any signs of decided charafter. 
One thing prejudices me a little again^ him, and this 
is that he brags of being very nice-minded — but is 
it usual for nice-minded persons to mention the fa£l? 
Can it be that he is ftupid ? I fear he is. He is so 
courteous. . . . Still, I don’t much like him. All 
things considered, I fancy he looks a bit of a tame cat. 
I am pretty sure that it is juft that benignant, ftupid 
look that has won my mother’s heart, she is scared to 
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death of anyone being too ilrift with my son. M. 
de Bellegardc says he is a good Lat^n scholar, and has 
passed well. But that is cxaftly what I could dispense 
with, were I in authority to decide. I may be TSTong 
perhaps, but I would ratlier have many other things 
to which it seems little importance is attached, but 
which I do think verj' important. 

Duclos, to whom I wrote^. asking him to find out 
something about Linant, came yesterday evening, but 
is only itapng till to-morrow : he says h£ is considered 
a very worthy man, “ but, as for brains, I don’t 
guarantee them,” he added, “ for the man who told 
me he had brains, had none himself.” 

And I too, my gu.ardian, have turned scholar. 
Under whom? Guess. M. de Gauffccourt. He is 
teaching me Italian. I have already translated the 
three firil books of Jerusalem De/ivr^e. As my 
mafter praised my work very highly, I ventured to 
show it to Duclos, but he soon squashed my vanity- 
“ Not bad,” said he, ” but take my advice and don’t 
go showing it to anyone.” 

“ ‘^^^ly not ? ” said I. “ I should like to have the 
opinion of my friends.” 

“ And a lot of good that wll be, except to make 
you look pretentious and frivolous, for you only started 
studying because Francueil is aw.!)*: he will come 
back and the studying will ^lop short, and the trans- 
lation will go to the devdl.” 

" What a harsh, disagreeable thing to say 1 ” 

Madame d’Epinay mentions in her correspondence 
certain quarrelling between Mile d’Ette and the 
Chevalier de Valorj’^, and when Francueil returned she 
found in him an unwonted coldness. However, her 
thoughts were diverted from lover and friends by the 
death of M. de Bellegardc. 
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Diary 

Several days later {July 1751) 

The death of M. de Bellegarde was kept dark for 
some hours in order to avoid the fir^l sealing of the 
Court of the Exchequer. M. d’Epinay’s creditors, 
men and women, were already at the door, asking if 
M. de Bellegarde wcy^^till alive, and if there was 
any likelihood of his ladling much longer. Two of 
them left sunftnonses. 

The funeral took place next day. M. de Jully and 
Count d’Houdetot were chief mourners, and the body 
was taken to Epinay. After this, we were all present 
when the will was opened. While it was being read, 
my husband pressed his handkerchief to his eyes, but 
he was not cr)nng: he heaved and swayed so as to 
look as if he was sobbing. M. de Bellegarde’s legacies 
had been simply and wisely thought out: he left 
30,000 livres to my mother. Independently of the 
equal share he leaves to each of his children, he entails 
all M. d’Eginay’s portion on our children. In addition 
to the income that he settled on me at the time of my 
separation, he leaves me 500 livres a year, for each 
child born or to be born, as a substitute for the con- 
tribution that I should be obliged to make towards 
their support, as enjoying a separate maintenance 
from my husband, and he wishes me to lay out the 
said sum as I think beSt for the keep and education 
of my said children. 

But as I have no wish that it should be thought that 
I had had a hand in anything, or had sought to 
humiliate my husband (for Madame de Jully pointed 
out to me that this clause in the will was generally 
considered insulting to him) and as a thousand francs 
or even ten thousand francs would not compensate me 
for the contempt such conduft would merit, I forfeited 
the legacj\ 
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The next few da)-? were taken up with the inventor}'. 
They commenced with the ready riioney and capital 
of the deceased, then came the distribution, and never 
was there anything like the indccenc)’ w'ith which this 
business was conducted. If there had been a kingdom 
to parcel out, Count d’Houdetot could not have been 
more intriguing and suspicious. 

M. d’Epinay wanted the la^d^ but Count d’Houde- 
tot, spotting what he was after, caused it to be put up 
beyond its ^’alue. It was the same as regards the Paris 
house that M. dc Jully wanted. Madame de Jully 
and I confided our fears to the notar}*, who assured us 
that tlie appraiser appointed was a man of the Slriftcft 
integrit)-. All the same, a very high eftimatc was put, 
for inftance, on a large number of rents owed, so I 
have always heard M. de Bellcgarde say, by persons 
who were insolvent. I warned M. d’Epinay of this, 
for he knows nothing of business, but he also has no 
notion of letting anyone else interfere with his business, 
judging from the way he received my advice. “ Don’t 
you worry yourself,” said he, “ I shall not do an}'thing 
without consulting d’Houdetot, he’s up to law}'ers’ 
dodges : you be quiet, no one’s going to do us : he 
has already given me some excellent tips.” 

Madame Jully was as upset and scandalised as I 
was. “ But it won’t do to delay the winding-up of 
affairs,” she told me, ” by aggravating bitterness and 
ill-feeling, for we shall only be told ‘ It’s the women 
who are making all the trouble.’ But, patience, sifter, 
they shall get their own back : I’m keeping a suitable 
* thank you ’ for them up my sleeve.” 

As for Coimtess d’Houdetot, she behaved \-ery well 
indeed: she seemed to feel her husband’s barefaced 
greed greatly; but she treated him very sweetly, 
though he simply accepted her consideration as his 
due and I am afiaid that he will only take advantage 
of it. He on his side fondles her in none too refined 
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a manner, or else scolds her roundly and roughly, and 
ahvays for petty Httlc things — ^forgetfulness, careless- 
ness or childishness. She is eager, sensitive, and very 
afi'eftionate, and she .answers him with madrigals that 
really might be epigrams on the pair of them. 

Finally M. and Madame dc Jully decided to hang 
on to the cash, so as to make sure of not being done, 
as they might have been if they took the Paris house 
that they wanted, ifnei M. d’Epinay, who thought 
himself sharper than the others because he managed 
to exchange the pifturcs which had fallen to his share 
for the books he wanted — goodness knows why — 
ended by taking the grounds and houses at a price 
above their value, and he was left to pay all legacy 
duty, on the ground of his being in a better position 
than his brothers, because of the appointment he holds 
which brings him in a considerable income. More- 
over he accepted ao,ooo francs in settlement of the 
debts of the bankrupt tenants, although they really 
amounted to 35,000 pounds. He agreed to every- 
thing although aware that the family had already 
taken a decision to insi^ upon his purchasing an 
eftatc 60 leagues from Paris to ensure the maintenance 
of the entailed opiate, if he took his share in cash. 
Hisportion,as eldest son, amounted to i,700,oooIivres. 
The others had from 1,400.000 to 1,500,000 livres. 

Yeilcrday I saw my mother, who on account of 
my husband’s and my separation, and M. d’Epinay’s 
irregular ways, has made up her mind to leave us and 
take a house of her own. I found her so pleased with 
her home, so h^py by herself — though I had so feared 
the loneliness for her — ^that I had to forget my own 
sorrow in being parted from her in joy at her content. 

I spent two very delightful hours with her and left 
her, feeling that the ilate of a truly religious soul is a 
very happy one: but for that ilate — one needs be 
what I am not. 
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I cannot reconcile myself to Francucil’s habit of 
getting drunk. Ye^lerday, again? at Madame dc 
Jully’s — can it be that he is driven to drown his sorrow 
at having to live without me ? But why choose a form 
of dissipation which surely leads to indifference and 
forgetfulness? Have 1 tried to drown my trouble? 
I solace myself with my sorrow’s very cause, while 
w.aiting for it to end. c5f coyrse I have not that sort 
of temperament, I allow : men, as a rule, cannot put 
up with much contradiAion. Ah, why can’t they leave 
love alone, then ? I thought I was like to pay pretty 
dear for a moment’s drunkenness of his. 

Ycilcrday we supped at Madame dc Jully’s : I had 
written a note to Francucil, whom I hoped to meet 
there. I slipped it neatly into his hand when he led 
me to table. . . . Supper was a verj’ merry meal. 
M. d’Epinay was moft fncndly tow.ards Francucil, 
but he encouraged him to drink, and tried, when he 
saw he was a bit tlic worse, to lead him on to say 
things avhich he could turn against me. I was^ in 
terror all through supper. Happily he Jet nothing 
drop, though the way he protested that he was not 
to be drawn was enough to show what he might have 
said. This scene, which placed him in a ver)- ridiculous 
and myself in a verj' uncomfortable position, filled me 
with sadness, but judge of my feelings, after supper, 
w’hen we were all assembled in the drawing-room — 
the ladies seated and the men landing a little apart 
from us — ^and a dispute arose: a bet w'as made: 
Francueil pulled out his purse and let drop my note 
at my husband’s feet. He pretended not to sec it, 
and tried to push it behind him with the tip of his 
shoe. I saw it and wanted to pick it up but strength 
failed me. I whispered to Maefame de Jully, “ Quick, 
quick, get that note, it’s for Francucil, and don’t give 
it to anyone, not even to him.” 

She made one dart, snatched up the note juft as 
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M. d’Epinay was putting his foot on it, and darted 
back again as if ihc was playing a joke on someone, 
signing to my husband not to say a word. He came 
up to her and said, ** 1’)! keep the secret, but on con- 
dition that you will let me share it.” 

** That depends,” said she. ” I’m going to enjoy 
it by myself fir^l, and if it happens to be important, 
or compromising to ar^-onc, 1 shall return it to the 
person concerned, ana no one shall see it. But as far 
as I can see, nt is some attorney’s screed.” . . . 

When my husband had retired, she asked me what 
she should do with the note. " Keep it,” I told 
her, “ till we have all gone, then read it to M. de 
Francucil, and tell him how he dropped it, and then 
burn it.” 

“ I tell you,” said she, *' that there’s no trusting him 
to-night, for he is drunk and docs not know what he 
is doing.” 

“ But what am I to do then ? ” said I, " for I am 
anxious for him to know its contents.” 

“ Could I, without indiscretion, deliver a message ? ” 
she replied with a smile. 

I hesitated a moment, then I decided to ask her to 
tell him to come to-morrow at four o’clock because 
M. d’Epinay had to go to Versailles, and I took back 
the note, and put it smc in my bodice. The rest of the 
evening they had music, but I heard not a note. I 
was so upset by what might have happened to me that 
I was pcrfeftly da^cd. I did not sleep a wink all night 
for thinking of it. 

I am waiting for Francucil. My husband left at 
three o’clock and it is past four. Francueil is no 
longer punfhial. 

One thing surprises me and I cannot make it out 
at all. Jelyotte, die noted opera singer, was a regular 
fixture at Madame de Jully’s all lail winter. He has 
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a ^lylc and easy assurance to which I cannot accu5lom 
myself. I know a number of good houses where he is 
received but it always seems Grange to me, and when 
he loses twenty louis .at hnhin I cannot help feeling 
surprised that they take his money. He is really molt 
agreeable company: he talks well, and has quite the 
grand manner without being a coxcomb : it is only 
that he adopts a tone above l^is^ station. I really feel 
sure that he would manage to make one forget that 
station, were he not bound to publish it three times 
a week. 

The Diary 

It was not Francucil, but Madame dc Jully w'ho in- 
terrupted me ycHcrday. She said, “ I have come to 
carry you off to my aunt’s for the afternoon. The 
visit to Versailles has been poUponed till another day. 
My husband and yours have gone to the notary’s 
who wanted to see them on some urgent business, 
and as d’Epinay might have spoilt Francucil’s visit, 
I told him to come to my aunt’s. We w’ill all go and 
then no one can s.ny anything. . . .” " Thavc been 
wishing for a long while,” she contiimed, “ that you 
would form some attachment that would make up to 
you for your husband’s behaviour. If you had taken 
me into your confidence sooner, you would have 
spared yourself much trouble. I rather thought you 
were in love, but your condu£t with Francucil was so 
discreet, and his life is so dissipated that I was not 
quite sure. Yefterday, chance played into both our 
hands, into yours because I shall ward off difficulty for 
you, and into mine, because it is the greatest pleasure 
to me to be of use to you.” 

Our arrival at Madame de Jully’s aunt’s put a 
5Iop to our conversation. Nothing could be odder 
than the tone of tliat set. The company is always 
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split up into two separate divisions, in two separate 
rooms, and thoso who wish to liavc a chat together, 
leave their hoSlcss, with her two or three old cronies 
who sit spinning beside her. At the same time one 
or two ot the company always ilay behind with the 
hoilcss, and whenever a fresh gueft arrives, one of 
them rises and, in the moft natural way, announces 
the new-comer in what is called the young people’s 
drawing-room, the individual members of which com- 
port themselves according to tlieir intereft in the 
^'arious fresh arrivals. I W'as extremely shocked by 
this at firil, but I soon saw that there w'as nothing in 
these gay and innocent ihcs-h~tctei to cause anyone who 
w'itncsscd them to feel at all dubious, and I sufficiently 
adapted myself to this ^'Ic of behaviour to have a 
comfortable chat w’ith Francucil. 

I seized this moment of freedom to reproach him 
with his foolishness of the night before and to lefture 
him well on the habit he is forming. I was very pleased 
with all he said, and had I been equally pleased with 
the way he behaved with Madame dc Verscl that even- 
ing, I should have been able to say that I had not had 
such a happy day for ever so long. She came about 
eight o'clock, and was shortly afterwards followed by 
M. de Jully and M. d’Epinay. One of Madame de 
Jully’s sifters when she brought Madame de Verscl to 
us, told us that our husbands had arrived. The young 
ladies, who accompanied her, cluftcred round a table 
to sew, and some of the men ftopped to talk to them. 
Madame de Jully, Madame de Versel, Gauffecourt, 
Francueil and I sat by a window, and the reft of the 
company came and went to and fro, from one room to 
the other. 

Several bits of scandal were retailed, but Madame 
de Jully cut them short, saying she did not like them, 
and it were better to leave slander to the devout and 
the old, for while one was ftill young enough to feel 
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the smart of a reprisal, it were advisable to keep on 
the right side of one’s neighbour. I can tell you I 
never believe anything,” said she. 

" Not even what’s good ? ” returned GaufFecourt. 

“ You have me. No, I don’t believe what’s bad 
because I don’t like believing it — nor what’s good, 
because it’s too hard to be good in this world,” 

” Well,” said Madame de Vcrscl, with her sur- 
prised, ingenuous expression, then you only believe 
in God.” • 

” Not even in God, my little mother, if you will 
have me say so.” 

“ Ssh ! siller,” I cried. “ Suppose your husband 
were to hear you.” 

" What if he did ? One muH never tell a lover that 
one doesn’t believe in God, but it doesn’t matter telling 
one’s husband.” 

“Why this diHinftion.?” 

“ Because one never knows what may happen with 
a lover, and one muH leave oneself a loop-hole. 
Religious beliefs and scruples cut all things short, 
and one is not let in for any unpleasant consequences, 
or flare-up, or hullabaloo, when they arc the reasons 
advanced for making a change.” 

“ But,” said Madame de Versel, ” it is quite simple 
to tell your lover that you no longer love him, if you 
have ceased to do so.” 

The husbands came in, and this silly conversation 
Hopped. We had supper and the naive remarks of 
Madame de Versel were only too successful with 
Francueil. I fancied that she did not at all objeft to 
his being attrafted. After supper we went to the 
Palais Royal, and Francueil gave an arm to Madame de 
Versel and me. He made barely any diHinftion 
between us, and 1 even had occasion to fear that if he 
.did, he was more attentive to her than to me. We 
returned home at one o’clock, and I spent part of the 
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night asking myself whether I had or had not reason 
to feel satisfied. , 

Of Mile d’Ettc, Madame d’Epinay now began to 
entertain doubts, and Duclos* manner she found very 
trying, yet because of her unwar)’ confidence she had 
to put up with his difiatorial manner and despotic 
ways, “ You are not happy, poor woman,” he told 
her, " and it’s your oVh fault. . . . d’Ettc is a minx, 
I’ve always told you so. . . . Let Francucil go, ilay 
friends with him, but nothing more, for you don’t want 
a rupture — and don’t have any more lovers, I mean 
no more open lovers.” 



CHAPTER V 
1751-1752 
The Diary * 

I ^ week later 

M. d’Epinay has now his full He has three 

lackeys and I have two : I did not want more. He 
has a valet de chambre and he also wanted me to 
have a second lady’s maid, but as I did not want 
more than one, I was firm. The retinue, including 
maids, and valets, is sixteen in all. Although my life 
may be somewhat monotonous, I hope I shall not have 
to change it. M. d’Epinay’s life is a very different 
matter. When he rises, his valet de chambre helps 
him dress ; two lackeys ^and by to receive his orders. 
His chief secretary comes to inform him of the letters 
that have been received from his department, which 
it is his duty to open. He has to read his replies and 
get M. d’Epinay to sign them. But this operation is 
attended by a hundred interruptions of every imagin- 
able kind. Fir^t comes a horse-dealer who has some 
very special horses for sale, but which are bespoken 
by some great lord or other ; he has only come because 
he did not want to be less than his word, for the other 
party would give double the price to secure them: 
a glowing description of them is given: price is 
asked : Lord so-and-so has offered 60 louis : “ I’ll 
give you 100 ” : no good, unless he cries off : however 
the bargain is struck for 100 louis without M. d’Epinay 
so much as seeing the horses, for, of course, the lord 
does cry off next day ; this is what I saw and heard 
la^l week. 
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Next comes some young scamp who has a song to 
bray — ^to whom be extends his patronage to get him 
into the Opera, after giving him a few hints on good 
taSe and on French singing, as it should be sung. 
Or maybe it’s some girl who has to wait while they 
see whether I am in. I get up and go out: two 
lackeys throw open the folding doors to let me pass— 
me who could go through the eye of a needle — ^and 
the two footmen shou?out in the ante-chamber, “ Mes- 
sieurs, here is Madame.” They all form up in line, 
and these “ messieurs ” are sellers of dress material, 
sellers of instruments, jewellers, pedlars, lackeys, 
boot polishers, creditors, in faft the moSl absurd and 
wearisome crowd imaginable. Midday or one o’clock 
Strikes before this toilet of his is accomplished, and 
the secretary who no doubt knows, from experience, 
that it is hopeless to discuss business in any detail with 
him, hands him a memorandum, inStrufting him as 
to what he is to say at the meeting.^ Another time he 
will go out, either walking, or in a cab, and come back 
at two o’clock looking very disreputable and dine 
iite-a-tSte ^ith me or else invite his chief secretary to 
make a third, and the secretary tells him that some- 
thing muft be done about settling each item of expen- 
diture, and delegating authority for this or that 
purpose, and the only answer he gets is : “ We’ll see to 
it.” After that he runs about paying calls, or goes to 
the theatre : he sups in town, unless he has someone 
to dinner at home. 

I see that my quiet time is over, and if he has not 
kept open house up to now, it is only because the plate 
was not ready, nor the house quite furnished to his 
fancy. The plate is very nice — ^not too gorgeous, nor 
too mean. The day after it was delivered, he gave 
a grand supper, that he ordered all himself, for fear 
I should not have it smart enough. On the evening 
^ General Meeting of the Farm, 
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before, he came to my room to tell me of this plan, 
and to show me the lift of guefts he had invited : they 
were twelve in number, and except for M. and Madame 

de Jully, and the little Countess de C and Jely- 

otte, there was no one else I knew. I pointed this out 
to him. “ You can ask anyone you like,” he said. I 
only invited Gauffecourt: it was very dull supper. 
The whole conversation was on horses, plays and girls. 
Jelyotte sang at dessert, anrf afterwards we played 
cards. At midnight, the ladies retired, and I did like- 
wise. Next morning, I learnt that M. d’Epinay and 
two others had ftopped up playing ^re/a;i and trente 
et qtiarante till two o’clock in the morning. 

Five days later 

To-day my son was to have come to my mother’s 
to dinner, but he did not turn up. Linant sent a note 
gravely announcing that he had been compelled to 
keep the cliild in as a punishment for having “ bungled’ 
(so he put it) his exercise. This turned our little treat 
into a day of mourning, and I was nearly as dis- 
appointed as my mother was. My mother -vtas pleased 
that I had asked Duclos to dine with her. I wanted 
him to tackle Linant for me, that I may satisfy myself 
with regard to his method of teaching, on the subjeft 
of which he has some yarn to tell me every time I 
raise any objeftion. I was quite upset about the dis- 
arrangement of my plans, being afraid that I should be 
forced to go and settle at Epinay before coming 
to some decision. 

_ We had Duclos, Gauffecourt, and Francueil to 
dinner: the latter was serious and horribly pre- 
occupied: true, the whole conversation was about 
my son, and my hopes and fears, but though that 
might have been uninterefting to some people, should 
it have been so to Francueil? I asked him, after 
dinner, what was the matter: he assured me that It 
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him: that will teach him how to behave to those 
whose semces he requires.” *' 

“ Yes, yes, very true, Monsieur, I have often thought 
of that : but this is not all. Of the fifteen Latin lines 
that he had to learn yesterday in class, he does not 
know ten, and when he is found fault with, he is 
bad-tempered.” 

“ The Deuce 1 ” said Duclos, “ come, come. I’m 
going to set him an exercise that will do well 
enough : he shall go into the little room While we arc 
talking, and before we leave it will be done, and 
perfeftly too.” 

Duclos wrote down some ten or twelve lines that 
the child could understand, about the emplo}*ment of 
time, the loss of which could never be made up, as 
the loss of fortune, or of things one has been used to, 
etc., could be. He was initalled in the anteroom, and 
we three were left together. “ Monsieur,” said Duclos 
to Linant, as he came back, ** that exercise %vas too 
hard, faith, I should have found it ^lifF, mpelf, unless 
I had rubbed the subjeft up, and I’ve been pn the job 
for the lail seven years,” 

You can imagine how ^^gorously Linant ^tood up 
for his exercise and his Latin. 

“ Well now,” said Duclos, “ you’ve touched on a 
very debatable point in education: anyone would 
think that every man should be brought as a monk. 
Look here. Monsieur, if you please: Monsieur and 
Madame d’Epinay have confidence in my judgment; 
let’s go straight to the point. Tell me please, what is 
your system, and your time-table for the day. Firit, 
how is the morning spent r ” 

“ Monsieur, we get up at six o’clock: then we 
have prayers.” 

“ Are they short ? ” 

“ A quarter of an hour. Monsieur.” 

“ Too long.” 
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M. Linnnt,” I paid, “do as you like as regards 
that.” 

“ But, Madame,” said Duclos, “ arc you not pre- 
suming to know hcitcr than Jesus Chri^l? Omtues 
r.cUtc viulfuvt Ic^ui, 'riiosc were Mis words. He did 
not like a lot ol chatter any more than we men do : I 
bless Him for it.” 

“ What I like about this quarter of an hour,” I told 
them, “ is that it is ti^nc spent in refleflion." 

“ Well i ".said Duclos, “ so you imagine he thinks 
of what he is saying. But before proceeding further, 
Monsieur, who are you ? ” 

“ What, Monsieur? Who am 1 r ” 

" Yes, your father, your mother, what was their 
position r Where do you come from — ^what Jiavc you 
done? ” 

“ Monsieur, I don’t see what this has to do 
with . . .” 

“ I'hc Deuce ! you don’t see. Why, before we 
can tell if you arc fit to train someone else, we mu5l 
know how you have been trained yourself.” 

“ Oh, ^'cll, Monsieur, 1 was educated at the Jesuit 
College.” 

“ 1 should have preferred somewhere else.” 

“ I was one of their bcil scholars in Greek com- 
position.” 

“ 1 revere you for it — but do you know French, 
Monsieur? ” 

“ Monsieur, I flatter myself that I do, and I think 
I have a right to say so.” 

“ So far — ^good.” 

“ I am the son of one of the stewards of M. Ic 
Due. . . 

“ I know the Duke, his household has always been 
very well managed. I therefore conclude that your 
father is not rich, and I congratulate you on 
that.” 
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“ Your conclusion is quite correft, Monsieur, and 
I accept the congratulations. Because he was badly 
off, he made me take orders : but as I had no wish to 
be in the Church I scrupled to a^•ail myself of more 
than the cloth. I am, however, tonsured, and M. Ic 
Due obtained for me a nomin.il canonrj' to which a 
benefice of five hundred pounds is attached.” 

“ I sec that your conscience is verj- well regulated.” 

** My tables arc litcrar)*, anS so I preferred to earn 
my living by work more to my liking, and more suited 
to certain talents ivith which Providence has perhaps 
endowed me.” 

” Has Providence, perchance, inclined you to the 
writing of poetry ? ” 

” Monsieur, I have written some passable verse at 
times, it is a natural gift with me and 1 have not 
devoted much time to it.” 

'* Ah, I know 1 Providence bade you * Be poet,’ 
and a poet you were right away 1 So like Providence 1 
Monsieur, you fully realise that this sort of thing is 
not exaftly what is wanted here. Be moft careful 
never to impart the mania for small versifying to your 
pupil — ^it is the ruin of taflc and sound thought. But 
let us return to the time-table. I gather that prayers 
arc followed by dressing and breakfast, arc they not ? ” 

“ Yes, Monsieur,” said Linant, " then he has t%vo 
hours in class.” 

“ Very good, the usual routine,” pursued Duclos, 
“ so much for that. Since you attend the classes, I 
know what your job is.” 

“ Of course. Monsieur,” replied Linant, " what 
better could one do ? ” 

“ Exa^y the opposite of what you do, Monsieur, 
for all this is not the devil a bit of use : and now, what 
about his reading ? ” 

“ Monsieur, we con^uc the SeleHae together.” 

“ More Latin. . . .” 
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“ Then we have a little of the rhymed geography 
by Father Buffier*” 

“ Oh, for shame, Monsieur,” said I. 

“ Madame, it rams ideas into the head and imprints 
the chief points in the memory.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Duclos, “ one should never learn 
what common sense bids us forget. And about the 
reading, Monsieur ? ” 

“ Monsieur, a little of the Imitation of Jesus ChriSli 
and once a week Voltaire’s Henriade'' 

** I muft say, Monsieur,” I said, “ I don’t care for 
this arrangement at all. I see no aim in it whatever.” 

“ You’re right,” said Duclos. ” Sir, a little Latin, 
a very little. And not a bit of Greek. I don’t want 
the boy to be turned out a dunce or a savant^ there’s 
a middle course that can be adopted.” 

“ But, Monsieur,” said Linant, ” he muft know his 
authors — and a slight knowledge of Greek would ...” 

“ What the Deuce are you crowing about now ? 
What good will your Greek be to him ? The Greek 
authors comprise some fifty old dodderers whose one 
merit is that they are old, and who have been the ruin 
of some of the beft intellefbs, and if the boy fills his 
head with their works without being really keen on 
them, he will merely be a ftuffy scholar, and if he goes 
and gets crazy over them he will make a fool of him- 
self. None of it. Monsieur. But plenty on the subjeft 
of manners and morals." 

“ Monsieur,” said I to Linant, ” teach him to love 
his neighbour, to help his neighbour, and make him- 
self beloved by him. That’s the learning of which 
the world has need, and which none of us can do 
without.” 

Ah, no doubt, no doubt, Madame,” he replied, 
” but as some inftruftion and a little knowledge are 
requisite, he muft obviously attend the public dasses 
which cannot be run expressly for him.” 
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“ Well, Monsieur,” said I, “ he shall not attend 
• them, give him his lessons in his o\vn room.’* 

“ In that case, Madame, it would be infinitely 
better to have him at home.” 

“ That’s another matter which I am going to 
consider.” 

Duclos began to sketch, in some detail, the proper 
time-table for each day : “ T<;a(;'h him,” said he, ” to 
read and write well : make him iiudy his own language 
thoroughly: nothing is more absurd than spending 
one’s life acquiring foreign languages, and ncglcfting 
one’s own : we’re not going to make an Englishinan, 
a Roman, an Egj'ptian, a Greek or Spartan of him, 
he was born French then a Frenchman let him be, or 
in other words, a man pretty well fit for anything. 
But, talking of what he is to be, it is up to Madame 
to decide what she will make of him. A little hiilorj*, 
a little geography — ^but always with the map — a 
verbal lesson, for he is too young yet to take it up 
seriously. Let him learn to reckon well. Monsieur, 
for everything has to be counted and plculated. 
Presently we will lead him on to geometry — a very 
necessary branch of knowledge for cverj'thing goes 
by measurement: it is the beft logic and keeps the 
mind direft — a very important thing, for nothing puts 
it straight when once it’s gone awry.” 

“ It is all very true,” replied Linant, ” but it makes 
more work for me than for the child.” 

“ Of course,” said Duclos, but surely you’re not 
lazy ? If you are, give up the job, for you’ll make 
nothing of it — I warn you.” 

“ No, Monsieur, I am not that, and I shall have no 
difficulty in proving to Madame how zealous and 
attached I am. I am fond of the child, he is traftable, 
and has a nice disposition. Only 1 doubt my ability, 
for this is no usual ^lyle of education. It means the 
remodelling and recalling, so to speak, of a charaftcr.” 
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** Who the devil said so,” said Dudos. ** Mind 
you — have net got to change the child's charadcr 
for (let alone that such an attempt is never a success) 
the moil you could exped would be to turn him out 
a hypocrite. No, Monsieur, no, you’ve got to bring 
out the be^l in the charader that Nature has given him. 
That’s all that is asked of you. But let us go into his 
faults a little. Is he unjrumful ? ” 

“ He doesn't tell untruths except to excuse himself.” 

“ In that tase. Monsieur, you arc to blame. It is 
up to you not to give him occasion. If he is naturally 
truthful, the fault will die down of itself. But you 
muft keep your eye on it, for if you give him too 
many opportunities for lying you w’ill turn it into an 
acquired bad habit, which possibly he will never get 
rid of.” 

This refleftion seemed to me very true, and I dwelt 
ftrongly on the necessity of avoiding anything that 
would lead him to disguise the truth. We had a little 
diffiralty in making Linant underhand what wc were 
driving at^ for he could not see how it could be better 
to ignore a fault and let it go unpunished than to put 
the child on the defensive ana make him deny a 
misdeed by a lie. 

Dudos apostrophized him also in a way that made 
me laugh inwardly. 

“ Is the child lazy ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, very,” replied poor Linant. 

“ Then I advise you, Monsieur, never again let the 
child see you in the poSlure you were in when we 
arrived. Eh ! that smprises you ? But you are the 
one who has to do the work here. Tell me now — 
what damn weight will any words of yours carr}', 
however well and neatly it may please you to turn 
your phrases — ^and I can well imagine how you can 
roll them out — when he afterwards sees them con- 
tradifted by your own aftions. What will be the 
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efFeft upon him of the speflacle of the preacher of 
work, enveloped in his dressing-gdwn, and wearing 
his nightcap, and stretched out on two chairs at mid- 
day ? You muft see, my dear M. Linant, that eve^ 
little detail has its importance in your jol), and it is 
necessary to be more consilient with children than 
with men who are never consiftent.” 

“ You are right, Monsieurj I feel that, and I will 
not again lay myself open to so juft a rebuke.” 

If I had been shocked by his attitude when we 
arrived,^ I was so pleased with his ready apolog)' that 
I conceived a greater respeft for him. I told him so 
and-also told him what my firft impression had been. 
Undoubtedly such an apology under such circinn- 
ftances is indicative of more than one good quality, 
and distinftly prepossesses one towards a man. 

He also told us that my son is very obftinate and 
rather unkind to his valet. I bade him let nothing 
pap on that score and to continually rub into him the 
principles of juftice and equity. ” Another very 
important thing,” I told him, “ is never to permit him 
to order his servant to perform any degrading service. 
Under no circumftances permit this.” 

Then we discussed all sorts of subjefts. I cannot 
really tell you all the excellent things said by Duclos 
in their order, but as he warmed up in the heat of dis- 
cussion, he took himself off so satirically, that I, as I 
admired his daring, was dumbfounded by it. He has 
a way of putting ^ings, so that they ftick in one’s 
head, but of Linant’s replies, I remember litde for he 
is not nearly so original and attraftive. He is slow 
to take anything in in the up-take and is a limited 
sort of man but I think he is honeft and more keen 
^an capable. I would not say that he is entirely dis- 
interefted. He is smooth-tongued without being a 
flatterer. However, Duclos came out suddenly with 
, Don’t go and make the ftupid blunder of telling him 
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that pleasure and passion arc wrong; I’d rather have 
him dead than condemned to forego them.” 

Linant was all out for thoroughly squashing any 
such thing the minute it showed the tip of its 
nose. 

“ Of course it is to be hoped that he may not tend 
to any excesses, I know that as well as you do,” said 
Duclos, ** but for all that I’d sooner have him a man 
of ^rong passions tearing the world over, like a run- 
aw.iy horse, *n their pursuit than a thing of Aone. 
The Deuce ! he niu^ learn to give as good as he gets 
— I, for one, iland no nonsense from anyone — and 
it’s ver)* essential — that. Inspire him with a ta^lc for 
decent pleasures.” Linant ver}- rightly objefted that 
this term was very wgue and might be taken in various 
ways. I told him that my definition and the one to 
my liking was more precise. “ By the word ‘ decent,’ ” 
I said, ” I imply the bringing of the soul to bear upon 
every physical feeling.” This led us on to refleftions, 
explanations, exceptions of all sorts, Linant to all that 
was said raising some objeftion, so that I came to the 
conclusion that the language of intelleftual or sensitive 
persons is incomprehensible to the narrow-minded. 

“ With regard to integrity,” said Duclos, “ set a 
very high standard before him ; contaft with the world 
will knock it down all right ! And, Monsieur, not a 
prejudice in his head ! Sweep them all away. An 
erroneous notion is not a scrap of good — not to 
mention that it never comes singly.” On this point, 
howe\'cr, I reserved to myself the right of appointing 
the limits. He advised him never to bid the child 
do anything without giving him a reason for doing it, 
for children should not be driven along like animals, 
but should be taught to take interest in and regard 
as important whatever they did, especially their 
tasks. “ People talk of their feelings,” he added, 
“ but the only feelings by which one can safely be 
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guided arc those acquired by personal experience, 
conversation and reading. If you teadh him well, he will 
only dislike what he ought to dislike, and he will always 
know why he likes what he likes : all our knowledge 
is acquired through our senses. Make him use his 
eyes and ears : make him exercise his judgment in all 
the happenings of his daily life : thus you will ascer- 
tain whether he is vexed w'ith thimsclf when he has 
made a blunder, and whether he knows what is good 
when he secs it. But, Monsieur, make him underibind, 
above all, that there are honeft folk cveiy^vherc, but 
many more rogues, and it is a deal more important to 
discern tlic latter, for they do more harm in a moment 
than the former can ever achieve of good.” 

That was one of his remarks that made me ponder, 
but the next thing he said fairly flabbcrgaSled me. 
Linant was telling us that he had the utmoft difficult)' 
to^ make his pupil polite. “ Politeness, politeness,” 
said Duclos, ” I’d sooner he had the courage to be true 
at the risk of being called brutal, like me. In a country 
like this politeness is small change and ,cver)*onc’s 
pockets are full of it and no one is any the better off.” 

“ But, Monsieur,” said Linant innocently, “ if wc 
all told each other what wc really thought, many 
would find their fellows unbearable.” 

Then, Monsieur, such persons have only to hold 
their tongues, and so much the worse for those who 
regard silence as a slight.” I can’t make that man out 
at all, for that is precisely how I deal with him, as muft 
be perfeftly obvious to him, were he only a quarter as 
clever and shrewd as he is. 

He checked my ailonishment by a ratlier apt com- 
parison which I do not think was his own as I rather 
fancied he had read it somewhere. He asked M. 
Linant if my son was fond of money. He replied that 
he did not seem as yet to know the value of it. “ He 
^ must be taught it,” said Duclos, ” and tell him that 
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gold is only good according to tlic use it is put to. In 
Usclf it is neither good nor had : hut it is like a sword 
in the hands of a wise man or a fool. Anyway, he 
who knows how to keep the fortune left him by his 
father, is always rich enough.” 

The child interrupted our talk once or twice to 
show us his essay : at la^l we called him in. His essay 
was without any serjous miAakes but was a quaint 
rigmarole, that, taken literally, would have conveyed 
a '^meaning ‘beyond its author’s wit or intention. 
Linant, with difficulty, laid aside his gravity for once. 
After giving the child a little friendly lefture, we 
returned to my mother’s, and agreed as we went that 
nothing could be got out of Linant as long as the child 
remained at college, and Duclos undertook to induce 
M. d’Epinay to remove the child, once and for all. 
“ By the way,” said he to me, ” you do wish, then, to 
leave him with some prejudices — it’s your business, 
but remember to tell him that all he is told to do, 
even in the name of God, is only really from God in 
so far as it is good and useful to society, but be it 
WTitten in* the moft sacred books in the world, if it be 
not of use either to him, or to others, it is not from 
God.” 

We arrived at my mother’s where, moll oppor- 
tunely, we found M. d’Epinay. Duclos told him what 
we had juH seen and heard. We all Urongly expressed 
the opinion that the child ought to be removed from 
college and after a lot of talking Duclos carried his 
point, and M. d’Epinay promised to allow me to take 
my son into the coun^ with me and keep him for 
good. This decision brought with it another, and a 
very pleasing decision for me ; my mother consented 
to spend the summer with us. In ten or twelve days* 
time we shall go there and Hay a week to set the 
household going, and make a few necessary arrange- 
ments, and then my mother will bring my son to us. 
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Madame d’Epinay was much a^onished on her arrival at 
Epinay to see so much elegance and luxury which to her seemed 
“ both indecent and useless though very agreeable GaufFe- 
court, who was flaying with her, was also much shocked. 
They both racked their brains as to how to bring M. d’Epinay 
to a sense of his extravagance, of which his wife foresaw 
disaArous results. Duclos, when he came, deplored “such 
nonsense ”. The reit of the house-party consifled of F rancucil, 
M. and Madame de J ully and JelyoCtot Of F rancueil, Madame 
d’Epinay entertained sad misgivings. He had changed : spoke 
lightly of women, a thing he had never done before in her 
presence, “seeming to respeft all her sex in her,” He ^liil 
fussed over her, gave her presents, yet . . . 


The Diary 

I did not properly know Madame de Jully when I 
feared that she read my heart and blamed my passion 
for Francueil. I have juft come in from a walk with 
her and my head is ftill all in a whirl with what she 
said. I hardly know whether to think well of her or 
not. I dare not commit myself to an opinion. This is 
the gift of our long conversation, while we were out 
for a walk together. We were walking along in silence, 
when, “ Well,” said she suddenly, in that indolent 
way natural to, her, “ you are quite happy now, sifter, 
you talk to Francueil to your heart’s content, now 
you’re no longer afraid of me.” 

“ That’s so, sifter.” 

You never did a wiser thing than when you let 
me into your secret — but let yourself go, for talking 
to one s lover isn’t enough — ^talk about him to me as 
much as you like.” 

“ If I had something happy to talk to you about, I 
should make more use of you — but I am afraid of 
boring you and abusing your friendship.” 

“ Abusing friendship I So that’s all you know 
about It — as if one could abuse friendship. That’s 
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jii^l why friendship is Love’s consolation, and why one 
should always seek a woman friend when one has a 
lover. The gentlemen do not require friendship — 
they find it demands too much of them. Love is a 
very different matter — besides when they have duly 
performed Love’s requirements, they think all is said 
and done. We have to want what they want. But 
you’re not listening. I believe you are crying.” 

” Yes, siller, I anf~I am puzzled, unhappy, and I 
don’t quite know why.” 

" But what is it that is troubling you juft now ? ” 

” I don’t know — juft vague suspicions, worries, for 
which at times there seems juft cause — and none at 
all a minute later— one tiring contradifting another.” 

You muft know, sifter. . . .” 

“ Do you know anj-thing ? Ah, don’t tell me — 
you called me ‘ poor fool ’ the other day — surely you 
had some reason. . . .” 

” Ah ! One can never say anything to you, you 
go and make a mountain out of a molehill. You’ve 
got to take Francucil as he is.” 

" Oh, *ycs, if I loved him less ! But — surely you 
know the reason of his behaviour. Look here, I 
believe he is in love with Madame dc Vcrscl. You 
don’t answer — is he ? What do you think ? ” 

, ” I don’t think he is : but supposing he was, now 
see. . . .” 

“ Supposing he was 1 Ah 1 I can see quite w'ell 
that it’s all up with me. You laugh — ^how can you 
laugh?” 

“ I may well laugh, for really, sifter, you’re mad. 
I assure you I know nothing about it, and I should not 
laugh if I did. All that I’m laughing at, I swear, is 
the way you take a remark made at random, as con- 
firmation sure. But you will kill yourself with this 
love of yours. Love Francueil, I hope you will — ^but 
treat him as he treats you, and who can tell if a change 
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of tadlics won’t bring him back to you? Why not 
console yourself with another lover, and thus bring 
his own inconstancy home to him r ” 

“ For shame, siSlcr. Could you ? ” 

“ And why not? Do you prefer to croak then ? " 

“ Any'\vay, 1 should die faithful. He shall see what 
he has loSl.” 

“ Yes, but not before you |iavc become ugly and 
sour.” 

” I shall become whatever I’m meant to become. 
Sister, you muSt be finding me a great bore — ^let 
us drop the subjeft : we look at things so verj' dif- 
ferently. You talk in a very odd way — I have never 
seen you so. . . . We can’t understand one another.” 

“ You did bring that out tartly ! I do not like nor 
respeft you the less for differing from me, and if you 
turn from me on that account, so much the worse for 
you: as for bothering me, I, in return, my child, 
inform you that I am also in love: I muSl be free 
to discuss my love-affair with you, and to communicate 
with my lover, through you, and meet him at your 
house. ...” 

“ Your lover ? . . .” 

“ Well ? ... So that takes your breath away 1 
Because you married the eldeSl you think you are the 
only privileged member of the family.” 

II SiSler, truly — I can’t help ..." 

“ Laughing — ^for you wanted to, and it’s what we 
had better do. Drop your prudery' — we are by 
ourselves, we can truSl one another, so why be 
reserved ? ” 

“ I thought you were in love with your husband. 
He is so very fond of you. I never thought he gave 
you cause for complaint. That is why I am so 
surprised.” 

“ That does require some explanation. I have not 
the slightefr complaint to make of Jully. I have great 
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respeft and liking for him — but have never had more 
than that.” 

“ I thought you married him for love and that you 
loved him passionately.” 

So he has chosen to believe, but that was never the 
case. These are the fafts. De B was head-over- 

ears in love with me, and wanted to marry me. I 
should have consented for I liked him well enough, 
but I discovered that he had such a violent temper 
and was so jealous and so unfair, for — ^mark you — 
jealousy in a man always takes the form of unfairness 
and tyranny, that at laft I really got frightened. Jully 
presented himself — preferred him — and that is aU.” 

“ But what about all those suitors that he has told 
me twenty times you refused for him.” 

“ He is quite right : I refused many offers, but they 
weren’t worth considering. The more I know of M. 
de Jully the more I congratulate myself on my choice. 
He is a good fellow, kindly, easy-going, weak, no 
spirit, but no vice, juft right for playing his part 
decently, and I am very grateful to him, for it’s a 
great thirtg — that I But when he thought himself in 
love with me I can tell he made a miftake.” 

“ Whatever are you saying, sifter, he adores you 
as much as he did the firft day.” 

“ Is that what he says ? Oh, well — he is miftaken 
again. There’s a girl at the Comedie that he is gmng 
presents to all day long. He would have her, if he had 
not paraded his passion for me, but in reality he is the 
one man I see leaft of and the one who leaft consults 
my wishes.” 

“ Sifter, sifter you are unjuft. Can you deny that 
your husband’s one thought is what he can do to 
please you ? ” 

‘ ‘ What ! Because he is for ever giving me jewellery 
that I don’t care about, and dresses which arenearly 
always exaftly what I should not choose myself: 
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because he takes boxes at the theatre for me on a dar 
. u'hen I ^rould rather ^ay at home. Ah 1 don’t you 
see that it’s hts u'hims nor mine that he indulges' 
But beg him to yield one of his -a’hims and fancies to 
mine, and you tvill see this pearl of husbands turn — 
oh, so gently — ^into the mosb despotic of sultans. 
Nothing could be easier than to make an unbearable 
man of him : one need only be very soft and }-:cl£iir.g 
to accomnlish that.” * 


You*talk like an angel, sislcr, >*ou are admirable, 
but I’m handed if vou mean a trord vou’re saying, 


anjway your oten conduft belies you, for you are 
gentleness and compliance itself. The pair of you 
seem to have but one mind." 

“ I daresav: that’s the srand secret- With a man 


of M. de Juliy’s character, it’s not so much a queAion 
of asserting myself cverla^ngiy as of letting him see, 
on occasion, that I have a •mill ihat only bends trhen 
I choose- He knoirs it is there. That is suScient- 
For the resl, yielding costs me nothing: in the 
ordinarv •u-av there are fevr thinss in life vrorth regara- 


ing as important. But we are ■aundering from the 
matter that I want to oonnde to you. I am in love, 
as I have told you. Do you know ■with whom r " 

“ Xo, indeed, is he ^^au^epai^e - ’’ 

“ Xo, he’s Jclyotte.” 

“ Jelyotte 1 You don’t mean it. sister ! .-in operanc 
singer 1 a man for all the world to siare at. and whom 


you cannot decently have as a friend ! ’’ 

“ Gently I if you please : I ha'.'e told you that I 
love him, and you reply as though I had asked your 
opinion as to whether I ousht to love him.” 

“ True, but you also said that you •wanted me to 
do you a service, and I tell you that I do not care to 
be M. Jelyotte’s confidante or eo-berween." 

“ You are deciding a little hasHIy, my dear sister, 
and I should not care to hear you use the same 
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language twice ; no need to drag in my lover’s name — 
it is I who ask the favour — v,nll you or won’t you 
oblige me ? ” 

“ Oh, to you, sifter, I could never refuse anything 
— ^but I muft. ..." 

" Very well — now, tell me, is not Jelyotte an 
eftimable man ? Does not everyone consider him 
above his ftation ? , 

“ Yes, and that very ftatement condemns you. 
Society will* never condone it.’’ 

" Ah, my child. Society’s a fool and he who 
attends to what people say, at the expense of his 
own happiness, is a bigger fool. Look here, Jelyotte 
is coming here to-night. You muft put him in the 
blue room next to mine. During dinner I will com- 
plain of the noise my husband makes when he goes out 
hunting in the morning: then you muft suggeft to 
me that he should have the little room at the back of 
mine : I will agree, and all will be well.’’ 

“ Aih,’’ I told her, " if that is all you ask of me, yes, 
moft certainly.’’ 

“ Eh ! what did you suppose then, if you please ? 
You might have relied on me, sifter, and felt sure that 
I should not compromise you. If a third person had 
overheard our conversation he would have thought 
. . . Ah, I daren’t say, indeed, which of us is the more 
compromised. . . . Let’s say no more.” 

At dinner de Jully himself asked that the rooms might he 
changed, observing to his wife, “ If I wake you up in the 
morning, you pay me hack when you come to bed So the 
change of rooms was effefted. The joy in the lovers’ eyes 
reminded Madame d’Epinay of her own pa^ happiness and 
brought the tears to her eyes. Francueil, who was a great 
friend of Jelyotte’s and in his confidence, noticed, and coming 
up to her said, “ Shall they be the only happy pair? ” “ No,” 
said she, “not if you love me”. Duclos promptly noticed 
how afeirs flood with regard to Jelyotte and Madame de Jully, 
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and he warned Madame d’Epinaj' not to have die afior there 
or it would be said that he tvas her lover, or that she was afiing 
as go-between for her siKer-in-law. Rousseau, brought hr 
Francueil, took fright at seeing so many guesls and would not 
Hay, but agreed to come some other time -when there were 
fewer people. 

There was one unwelcome gues^ for, unfortunately, ladame 
de Veisd had expressed a wi2i to dine at Madame d’Epinay's 
in order that she might meet and ‘discuss with her friend 
Madame de Jully the details of a visit that sh^ her husband, 
and M. and ^ladame de JuUy, Francueil, and M. de Maure- 
paire proposed to pay Madame d’Houdetot^ with whom diey 
were all to spend a fortnight. Madame d’Epinay, much dis- 
tressed at the thought of Francueil leating her, spoke to him, 
not wisely, out of the fulness of her hearty and he was annoyed 
with the scene she made. 

Aladame de Versel had to come, for Madame d’Epinay 
could not get out of inviting her, and alas* Madame de Veisd 
was very pret^'. A week later foe par^ went o£ to say with 
Madame d'Houdetot: Francueil, eager to depart found 
hladame d’Epinay’s excessive grief very tiresome. 

No sooner had foe party set off than Madame d’Epinay 
informed her husband that she also would like to idfit ^ladame 
d’Houdetto at la ilailleiaye as “she had never seen foe sea" 
(Mailleraye was not for from foe sea). Her husband consented 
to go vrifo her, and invited Gauffecourt to come too. Passing 
forou^ Paris, ^ladame d’Epinay saw Dudo% who told her 
that she was very siUy and that people would say that she was 
runnmg after Francueil, and that Gauffecourt was a fool to 
go with her. 

The Diary, continued at la Mailleraye records foe incidenis 
of a visit as uncomfortable as was to be expeSed. Madame de 
Versel was wearing a ring that Madame d’Epinay had often 
begged Francueil to give her but which he had alwavs refused 
her. 


The Diary 

E^zsey, Jsessl, 1752 

Madame d'Epinay’s visitors had departed, with foe excepdon 
of Madame de Vei^ and GauSecourt^ who had promisrf to 
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Aay umU the latter lady took her leave. The two ladies were 
sitting togctlicr occupied with needlework. 

The conversation turned) naturally enough, on the 
lot of a woman who has a lover. There is a mixture 
of mltjcti and shrewdness in Madame dc Vcrsel's 
expression which makes whatever she says seem dif- 
ferent than it would if said by anyone else. At times, 
she has the fixed astonished ^are of a child. 

• 

Madiimc dc Vcrscl opined that to take a lover was to lose 
one’s peace of mind. Madame d’Epinay informed her that to 
avoid deception it were well, on feeling the firft symptoms of 
love, to find out, through a mutual friend, the cliaraftcr of tlic 
man one fancied. 

“ Ah,” said Madame dc Vcrsel laughing, ” that's 
all right when it's a matter of marriage, but lovers arc 
in too great a hurry to ^lop to make inquiries. Besides, 
to make pcrfcftly sure, one would have to queftion 
some ncgleftcd miftress who would have her reasons 
for warnihg one.” 

This remark caused my heart to beat violently. I 
answered sharply, " Her reasons arc juft what one 
wants to know. The troth plighted of one's own free 
will is more sacred than any other — and he who breaks 
it does wrong, very wrong.” 

“ Eh, my God,” returned Madame dc Vcrscl, 
amazed, “ how very indignantly you said that.” 

I promptly bent my head over my sewing and haftily 
made a few ftitches. ” The one and only sorrow of 
love,” said I, “ is to be no longer loved, and I can 
never ftand the light way in which people take that 
sort of thing. My God — ^how hot it is I Don’t you 
finditso?’^ 

** I — no — not at all. I’m frozen. There’s a draught 
through that door.” 
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“ We’ve only to shut it,” said I, rising, and then 
seating myself beside her, went on sewing. 

” One thing I don’t like about love," continued 
Madame de Verscl ..." and that is that it docs not 
always lail.” 

“ True,” said I, “ and the one who loves laft is 
much to be pitied.” 

“ I have not had the cxperi£ntc myself, but I have 
witnessed something of the kind, which, I think will 
safeguard me from the misfortune of falling in love.” 

“ Certainly, sooner or later this misfortune is to 
be feared. We are rarely the fir^ to fall out of love. 
Men have no scruples about infidclit}* and think we 
have no right to complain of it : for my part I infinitely 
prefer a definite break-ofr.” 

^ " You are right, but ju^l think — there .arc women 
vile enough to take delight in dealing another woman’s 
lover.” 

" Your thoughts arc those of an angel I ” I told her, 
enraptured. “ One thing is certain— only the vil^ 
creatures can amuse themselves with another’s despair, 
but I would be yet more scrupulous,” I added, 
drawing nearer to her. “ I would like to make sure 
before 1 li^lencd to a man’s suit that he was absolutely 
free. His word would not be enough for me, I should 
want to find out.” 

“ That is more difficult,” she replied, " but when- 
ever possible one should do so.” 

" Amiable woman ! You are charming 1 ” I cried, 
embracing her. “ What a lovely mind ! You enchant 
me ! ” 

" How funny you are, Madame d’Epinay,” she 
laughed, afronished. “ Now I shall have to kiss you, 
for I only repeated your own words. Come, kiss me.” 

The conversation continued, and Madame d’Epinay dis- 
played so much eagerness in her ctibrts to induce iMadamc de 
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Vcrscl to confide in her, tltat the latter oh<^crvcd, *' But the 
way you clasped my hands atul the capcrticss of yottr expression 
makes me wonder, ‘ Can she he a lover in disguise t * ” 

“ Why docs your voice tremble so? " slie aske<!. Ottly," 
the other assured her, from anxiety to see her happy with a 
true and constant man.” 

Slowly Madame dc Vcrscl divulged her weariness of t. htis- 
band occupied with iniArcsscs, slowly she admitted that she 
loved. . . . Madame d^Cfinay, on tcnterlumks, pucs'-cd the 
lover’s Jiamc. n'rcmblinp, she asked if he were I'rancucil, 
and got it out of the lady that I’rancucil Inid courted her. 

Arc you rc.illy indiscreet and cau^lic? ” Madame 
dc Vcrscl asked. 

“Who said so?” 

“ Francucil, and that w.is why he warned me ex- 
pressly never to let you or Madame dc Jully know that 
he was in love with me.” 

She proceeded to inform her tortured hearer that for five 
months Francueil had peflered her with his attentions so that 
she had almoA yielded out of pity. l'in.illy she said that she 

was in low with a M. dc W and ilwt he loved her. 

Madame d’Epinay’s transports of joy at this announcement 
rang slightly inconsiAcnt, since it appeared that the gentleman 
was not cxaftly the moA desirable lover, .as he had been courting 
Madame dc Vcrscl’s mother and had deserted mother for 
daughter. Mad.amc dc Vcrscl naturally inquired xvhy she wms 
so pleased, and Madame d’Epin.ay in her turn owned up and 
said that Francucil had been her lover. She asked for e.\a£t 
details of Francucil’s attentions to Madame dc Vcrscl, who 
after a long rigmarole wound up with the information that, on 
leaving, Francucil had left her a note which contained the 
information that “he no longer loved her and yet which 
breathed of eternal adoration,” but that on the whole she 
had found him a variable and moody lover. 

“ I will leave you, I muft go and reft,” said Madame 
d’Epinay. “ I must be by myself, and think out things a 
little. I don't know where I am — ^whether I’m dream- 
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ing or wlictlicr I’m awake. . . . I’m trespassing on 
your kindness.” 

“ Trespassing on my kindness ? Not in the Icait,” 
said Madame de Verscl, ” I could go on all night, if 
you like, but I quite understand that you may need 
reSt. Good-bye, my dear friend. Till to-morrow, 
when we meet again.” 
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begin by doing cxaftly what He docs demand, other- 
wise you will be promising more than you can fulfil." 

She told him of her troubles with her husband. 
“ Your husband has given you jufi cause for com- 
plaint," he said, *' but you will be a thousand times 
less tolerant of his faults if you go in for excessive 
devotion. That muSl not be, but it will be, simply 
because you will think that you, yourself, arc in no 
need of forgiveness." 

She then said that she was tired of living with the 
corrupt and faithless. 

" But," said he, " men have been deceitful, variable, 
and intolerant since time began : it is notliing new. 
Again, this is not the motive acceptable to God 
when He would draw a soul to Himself. When our 
friends fail us, it is indignation and not piety that 
their condufl inspires, Madame. It only makes us 
a little more out or love with our fellow-creatures : but 
do you imagine that we love God the better for that ? " 

Poor Madame d'Epinay dissolved in tears and told 
the kind Abbe of her false lover. Said he : “ Novi I 
comprehend your plans for reformation, Madame, but 
I have less confidence in their durability than ever. 
Yours is the case of every honourable and unhappy 
woman who needs must go on loving. God is made the 
objeft of a feeling that cannot remain idle. . . . What 
you have confessed to me in no way alters what I have 
already said. ... I cannot at present even permit 
you to receive the Sacrament, for I perceive in all you 
have said more anger than remorse. Begin, Madame, 
by occupying yourself with your ow’n home duties, 
plan a new sort of life for yourself — ^looking after your 
mother, the education of your children, constant care 
for your husband’s intere^s — in this way ilart your 
reformation, and then in a few years’ time, if you ilill 
desire to attain to the perfeftion of the dedicated 
life, I shall be happy to sec you once more.” 
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The Diary 

Sffur.hr, 1751 

Abbe Martin was right. I have no vocation. Ah, 
liow weak I am ! 1 adore Francucil ! . . . 

It is difficult to describe what I have been through 
during the fir^ days of l*r.incucirs and Rousseau's 
visit to us. At la^ •Francucil did seem more at his 
ease with me, but we were never alone together for 
a moment, and I noticed that he did not make any 
attempt to speak with me privately. M. Rousseau 
appears to like him very much, and I feel sure that he 
already knows all about our affair. They went for 
long w.alks together every afternoon, not returning til! 
supper time. Although this behaviour of Francueil’s 
ought to fit in verj* well with my present frame of 
mind, I cannot get used to the thought of being 
avoided by him like this. 

Inconceivable as it seems, M. d’Epinay, with utter 
want of respeft for me, his family, or himself, has 
bought ajittlc house in the vilJ.agc on which he has 
expended vasl sums, and has installed two aftrcsscs 
there, under assumed names, whom he has had the 
impudence to introduce to M. Ic Cure as verj* 
rcspcclablc women. 

Mile Qutnault, who had decided to leave Paris and setde 
at St. Gcmiain, gave a farewell dinner to which she im-ited 
Madame d’Epinay. 

I have ju^ come back from Mile Quinault’s: 
she had collected a really very' funny assortment of 
gueSs. I think that they had all agreed among them- 
selves to keep going from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
It was a farewell dinner. The rule being that anyone 
who has once dined with her has the right to come 
again without further invitation, we ran a risk of find- 
ing ourselves a party of fifteen or twenty, whereas the 
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number invited was only eight. Duclos sets the tone 
of the part)', because few lungs can hold their own 
with his. Everyone has a nickname, which is usually 
given as a take-off or show-off, and is not mere friendly 
fun. Duclos is called ‘‘ gentle Arbassan,” and cvep’one 
laughed to hear him so addressed. As I did not in the 
leaSl underhand the joke which 1 had heard repeated 
with great success every tl*ne I dined with Mile 
Quinault, I asked what it meant, and was ver)' sur- 
prised to find that no one else knew a'hy more than 
I did, and that the nickname which for two years had 
provoked laughter (simply because the miftress of the 
house laughed at it) had been given ju5l haphazard. My 
embarrassment ana the desire I had shown to probe to 
the bottom of this joke struck her as exceedingly funny, 
and they laughed at me for waiting so long before 
proffering my request for enlightenment. " She muft 
be called Grisclda,” cried Mile Quinault, throwing her 
arms wide and roaring with laughter. They all 
applauded. Gentle Arbassan looked gnivc, and there 
was a something in his approval that sugge^ed that the 
name had a deeper significance than they knew, and 
that a better one could not easily be found. The re^ 
thought so too, and " Madame Griselda” I ■w.'is named. 

Mile Quinault whispered me that an author she 
knew was to read a society play after dinner, on which 
he wanted our opinion, and that she was vciy' glad to 
admit me to the reading, but, I must keep it dark, 
for she was going to let the rabble leave before the 
reading began. She forgot that she had juSt asked 
me to excuse her bad dinner, which, she said, did not 
pretend to be more than a meal for true friends, 
for she could not have us all clearing out as fail as 
we could, with which she ilartcd singing ; 

“ Nous quitterons-nous sans boirc? 

Nous quitterons-nous 
Sans boire un coupi ” 
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After which happy outburst she paid me the little 
compliment of saying that she wanted to have my 
opinion on the piece that was to be read, and mean- 
while she told me beforehand what I was to say in 
praise of it. I was inwardly much amused at all I saw, 
but pretended to applaud all she said as the others did. 

^^^^en I arrived only Duclos was there, and Rous- 
seau, and two men whopi I did not know. “ One of 
these two gentlemen,'’ Mile Quirsolt informed me, 
" makes it his business to go aben reciting verses of 
Voltaire’s before they have gore za jpress ; he really 
thinks his job gives him quite a s brrcr rg. These sort 
of bodies are in the know of a_! tee minor doings of 
the literar)- world, they are usef£ Iz. their way. The 
other is an Abbe, a great trencher-mam a terrific wind- 
bag, and a welcome gueS; ir thier houses of certain 
duchesses who think a lot of cerafr gifts that he 
possesses in an eminent degre^ He ha.s always been 
very friendly to me, and I had to hrrih* him.” I w’as 
thanldng her for her informsrioc; xher: I saw' a man 
come in : he looked simpler aerf hiimhler than the 
re^. “ That’s the author?’ ShTe ^uihault whispered 
to me. I looked at him carofiUTo He seemed to 
have better brains than he war. .rrWrr&d with in that 
set where they patronise hhmrarhisrms- efr, him juftice. 
Then a doftor who was rerj hih. Moliere’s cari- 
catures of dodors arrived. M'jit Ci-:tault consulted 
him as if in all senousnesr. arc ret -sde op'^n fun of 
Ws answers. I felt uncomfocts.h!e r.r. his account at 
until I saw that I Gru.^stire .r o.ierf that concern. 
He was pedan^, me-msal a.-recrar^sr. and absurdfrr 
personified. Dinner was ho 

Lambert arrived: he ca,sue; " 




♦- r- 1, 1' ('jj. that daw 

magnificent Gobelm fjjr 




owing to the death of" rSe Luih* Vf ’ 
exhibition at the Grar.ds^aig.jr.r 
called out, “ I 
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" You said that in fun,” returned Saint-Lambert, 
but you’ve hit the mark. I’ve been there two hours 
and I could not tear myself away. Isn’t it mar\’cllous 
the way those huge piclurcs have been made with 
woollen threads painted in many colours, and so 
perfcftly executed that at a certain diiClancc it is im- 
possible to tell whether one is looking at a tapeftry, 
or a painting, or even Nature, so^ wonderfully have the 
design, colour perspeftive, the magic of light and 
shade, in faft the whole art of Vanloo been imitated.” 

Each said his say on the degree of perfeflion to 
which the manufafturc of these tapeftnes had been 
brought in France. Some preferred Beauvois to the 
Gobelins, others la Savonneric, and all were talking at 
once as we sat down to table. Rousseau tried to make 
some remark but it was not taken up nor heard, 
though I thought one thing he said worth attention. 
He said that as pidlurcs and tapc^rics were an imita- 
tive art, it seemed ridiculous to him to represent, in 
tapc^lr}', figures with feet reeling upon the wainscot. 
“ By all means,” said he, “ have some small figures in 
the background, for the perspeftive, being true, 
gives one a pleasing impression of reality.” 

” Well,” said I, “ 1 suppose you will not even 
p.irdon Poussin for having enclosed his Deluge in a 
space four feet square,” 

“ That verj’ man is my despair 1 ” said he, “ and 
that pidlurc was the firSl to put the thought into my 
head.” 

“ It is the firil pifturc that should have made you 
forget it,” I told him. 

As soon as we were all at table, the doftor, whom 
they called Doftor Akakia, sat with folded arms 
watching Mile Quinault, until she began eating her 
soup, then, catching her in the aft, he called indig- 
nantly to her, “ What about the fifteen grains of 
rhubarb, Mademoiselle ?” Everj'oncburftoutlaughing. 
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make it all so real that I all but flatted intoning 
Tafitum ergo.*' 

Amid the hubbub and bursts of laughter, Duclos’ 
thunderous voice made itself heard. “ lou’re right,” 
said he to the Marquis, “ and they who banished all 
the outer pomp of ceremony from religion have dealt 
religion a far harder blow than the philosophers 
have.” , ^ 

” They were afraid," said Rousseau, “ of the people 
falling into idolatry, and in their anxiety to avoid 
having a bad religion they paved the way for none 
at all.” 

“ This auguil ceremonial was the very reason why 
paganism lasted so long,” put in the author modestly. 

” Ah 1 ” said Mile Quinault, “ how beautiful those 
fStes were, Marquis.” 

” How charming for the speftators. Mademoiselle,” 
said Saint-Lambert. ” What material for a poet 1 A 
crowd of gods ! Gods moulded by the hands of 
Apelles or Praxiteles ! " 

They passed in review all the gods and their attri- 
butes, and all the artifts, vicing with one another in 
vivid and forceful description. One cited Jupiter, 
thunderbolt in hand, menacing the head of the 
impious : another saw him with his auguft head, his 
locks loose upon his brow, his dark eyebrows at whose 
slighted movement Olympus trembled: and then 
Neptune, Thetis, Apollo. I was so sorry that I could 
not hear and remember all that was said. What I did 
notice was that the ferment ended with the Abbd 
spoiling the pidture by heavily invoking Venus of the 
rounded throat and voluptuous smile. 

The conversation was once more interrupted, but 
Saint-Lambert, whose brain was iired, Parted it afresh : 
I was shocked by his comparison of paganism and our 
own religion. “ But you see,” I said to him, “ how 
powerful muft be the influence of our own religion, 
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since the very philosophers are ftirred by the speftacle 
of a multitude upon their knees in prayer.” 

“ Quite right,” said he, “ but hard to understand.” 

Duclos : ” Where does this nation keep its reason- 
ing capacity ? It scoifs at people of other lands, and 
yet is more credulous than they.” 

Rousseau : “I can pardon its credulity, but not 
its condemnation of t^oge whose credulity differs from 
its own.” 

Mile Qui^ault observed that in religious matters 
everyone was right, but that all people should Slick to 
the religion in which they were born. 

“ No, by God,” returned Rousseau warmly, “ not if 
it is a bad religion, for then it can only do much harm.” 

I bethought myself to say that religion did much 
good as well, in that it was a curb upon the lower 
classes who have no other Standard of morality. But 
this they all cried down, and refuted me with argu- 
ments which did, as a matter of faft, appear to be 
better than mine. Someone said that the lower classes 
were more afraid of being hanged than damned. 
Saint-Lamtert added that it was the business of the 
Civil and Criminal Code to regulate manners and 
morals and not that of religion,- and that religion, 
though it took good care to reSlore a crown at EaSler 
to its servant, had never caused ill-gotten gains to be 
refunded, nor an usurped province to be reSlored, nor 
a calumny atoned for. Saint-Lambert was running on, 
but ” One moment,” said Mile Quinault, “ we are 
here for the purpose of nourishing and sustaining this 
rag we call the body. Duclps, ring and let us have the 
joint.” 

The joint was served. When the servants had gone 
and the door was shut, Saint-Lambert and Duclos 
went at it so vigorously that I feared they were for 
destroying' every form of religion : I therefore begged 
grace for Natural Religion. 
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“ Not more than for the others,” said Saint-Lambert. 

Rousseau replied that he did not go that far, and 
that he said with Horace, Ego stm paulo hifinnior, and 
that the morality of the Gospels was the one thing in 
Christianity that he retained because all the ancient 
religions were based on natural morality. 

Saint-Lambert argued the point with him a bit. 
‘‘ Well, leave it at that — ^but yrhat about a God who 
gets angry and relents ? ” 

Mlle Quinault ; ” But tell us. Marquis, are you 
an athei^l ? ” 

His answer annoyed Rousseau, who muttered some- 
thing : they laughed at him. 

Rousseau ; “ If it is cowardly to allow anyone to 
speak ill of an absent friend, it is a crime to allow 
anyone to speak ill of his God Who is present. I believe 
in God, Messieurs.” 

“ Pascal believed in Him too,” I put in. 

“ You, Monsieur, who are a poet,” said I to Saint- 
Lambert, “ will agree with me that every noble enthu- 
siasm is born of a belief in the exigence of a Supreme 
Intelligence, Eternal, All Powerful.” 

“ I agree,” he answered, “ that it is fine to see this 
God incline Himself towards the earth and gaze 
approvingly on Cato’s conduft. But, Madame, 
though this idea, like many another, may in great 
minds like those of Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, or 
Socrates flower forth in heroic deeds, it can also be 
the seed of every conceivable folly.” 

“ Sirs,” said Rousseau, “ if you say another word 
I shall leave.” 

And Rousseau had risen with the definite intention 
of leaving, when the Prince of . . . was announced. 

“ Ah ! Here he is 1 Here he is ! ” cried Mile 
Quinault, “ here’s the handsome Prince, make room 
for him. He looks like a beautiful Philistine ; he’s 
like a beautiful antique.” Then, half rising, once 
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more, reeling her tA\'o hands on the table, with her 
elbows Clicking up in the air, and her head bent over 
her plate, she said, with an air of the deepe^l respeft : 
“ My Prince, I am your very humble servant ; here is 
Madame d’Epinay who has done us the honour of 
sharing our ^lew. Sit down 1 La Fleur ! Jeanneton 1, 
Odious creatures that they are 1 ” 

The Prince bowec^tp me, and we both of us had to 
laugh at this introduftion. He insisted that he would 
not take anything and dessert was served. He was 
accompanied by an officer of his regiment who had 
quite a special gift for reading, reciting, or singing 
songs and sayings of the common people, and as he 
had a colleftion of this literature in his pocket he recited 
some of it with juS: the right intonation, geSlure 
and expression, and it was really very amusing. But 
the contrail between the tone of this sort of thing and 
' that of the preceding conversation jarred on me, and 
prevented me from enjoying the broad jokes as 
thoroughly as I should have enjoyed them at another 
time. However, reciter and recital received much 
praise. l5uclos said it was sublime in its own way, 
and they dubbed him Corneille of the Gutter, and the 
praise pleased him well. 

They then embarked on a long, dull dissertation on 
pleasure and happiness, in which only platitudes were 
uttered and which left the hearers none the wiser as to 
what they were getting at. 

Duclos was the firft to evince impatience. “ Sirs,” 
said he, “ it’s absurd to argue about something that 
everyone can have. We’re happy when we want to 
be or when we can be. I don’t see . . .” 

“ Speak for yourself, who, to be happy, only need 
bread, cheese, and the firft woman who comes along,” 
returned Mile Quinault. 

After much laughter, and some rather free talk, we 
rose from table and went to the drawine-room. We 
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all di\nded up, and I found myself sitting by Rous- 
seau. We were both of us rather ab£Ira61:cd. 

“ Well ? ” said he. 

” I am digressed,” I said, “ to think that Saint- 
Lambert, who is such a cultured, upright man, docs not 
believe in God. I muft say I am surprised, for I 
should have thought that such views were more in 
Duclos’ line than his.” , 

” I cannot ^and this mania for tearing down without 
building up again,” said Rousseau. ‘ 

” Still one cannot deny, Monsieur, that he advanced 
some very plausible arguments in support of his views.” 

“ What ! are you going to agree with him ? You 
had better keep it from me if you do, Madame, for I 
should be compelled to hate you. Besides, belief in 
God is necessary for happiness, and I wish you to be 
happy.” 

We were interrupted, but 1 made up my mmd to 
broach the subjeft again with him in the country, and 
to get him to tell me what he really thinks, if he can, 
for it seems to me that he contradifts himself, or is he, 
possibly, nearer to the Marquis’s way of thinking than 
he says. 

Duclos, Rousseau, the Prince, and the Marquis 
took their leave. Mile Quinault then proposed that 
the play should be read. There were only the Abb^, 
the hawker of Voltaire’s works, the old officer, the 
author and myself left. “ Ah 1 there 1 now we’re by 
ourselves, let’s have the reading,” said she. The 
author was a little put out at only having, for an audi- 
ence, persons with whom he was not acquainted, and 
to whose opinion he was indifferent, for he particularly 
wanted the approbation of those who had juft left. He 
told Mile Quinault so in a low voice, but she, having 
apparently no good excuse for her eccentricity, got 
cross and told him, “ Juft like you, you keep on telling 
me, ‘ It’s a secret, a secret.’ How am I to know who’s 
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to be let into it or not ? Go on, read, read on, for ever, 
■we’ll make up for the others : I’ll answer for this 
lot.” 

The reading went off pretty much as I had expefted. 
We were told what verdift we had to give. I rather 
impolitely persisted in silence during the weak parts 
of the piece, and mildly applauded those I liked. The 
Abbd' laughed to ord^r, and, having dined copiously, 
he fell asleep, laughing. On the whole I liked the 
play. • 

It was a day that will give me something to ponder 
on for quite a while. 

The Diary 

The day before ye^lerday I spent the evening with 
Madame de Popliniere. We were a small party 
composed of Francueil, Rousseau, and a Granger, a 
friend of his, named Grimm, of whom I have often 
heard him speak, and Desmahis, a young -writer, the 
author of a short play that has been a great success. 

. . . Conversation dragged a little: some talk on 
French 5,nd Italian music was the mo^ interesting. 
However, I enjoyed listening to M. Grimm. Rousseau 
and Francueil introduced him to me, saying that he 
wished to make my acquaintance. He is not a very 
ready speaker, but he has a pleasing and interesting 
way of putting things. Rousseau had spoken so 
enthusiaftically of him to me that I noticed him with 
more curiosity than I usually display in society. I 
invited him to come and see Rousseau and Francueil 
when they are at Epinay : he responded politely, but 
I doubt if he will avail himself of my in'vitation, for 
they say he does not like the country. 

The Diary Epi„^y 

We arrived this morning, Francueil, Rousseau and 
I. I was so glad to see my mother and my children 
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her fine neck : Duclos, despotic, cutting and traitor- 
ously brusque : Jelyotte, honeyed and bumptious : all 
of them with a high sense of propriety and without 
any morals.” 

“ You are very severe, but even more unju^l. Mon- 
sieur. I should think it quite natural if you took it 
upon yourself to criticise me, for you have known me 
for some years and ha^e seen me in the country where 
I am so informal that it does not take long to get to 
know me. 'But, with the exception of Duclos, 
you have hardly seen the ladies and gentlemen you 
have mentioned.” 

“ I am only expressing, Madame, the general 
opinion of them, and certainly what I have seen of 
them has given me no desire to invent excusesforthem.” 

“ Do you know — ^you make me tremble ? I hardly 
dare ask your opinion of me, though I am longing to 
know it.” 

“You can have it, Madame, if it will give you any 
pleasure. I promise you an equal frankness : and if 
you are not quite satisfied with yourself as you are, 
you will fie with what I say you can be, if only these 
ladies and gentlemen will leave you alone : but I can 
tell you that they would degrade the fairest nature 
Heaven ever formed.” 

“ Oh, Rousseau, you are talking twaddle ! but let us 
see what you think of me. We’ll dismiss my face — 
I’m not pretty, I know.” 

“ You vary according to your mood — ^when one 
ptches you full-face, when you are looking down, look- 
ing inwardly, you are better than pretty ; in the usual 
way, you have many faces. I gather from those that 
I know that you have one which I do not know and 
which may not be the lea^l interesting, but of those I 
have seen I like the reflective one beSt.” 

” That is Strange, I should never have thought it : 
but go on to character, that is what I want to know.” 
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" Pcrhnjis, Madame, I ou/jht to .<lart hy tcllir[r you 
what other people think of you, ai^ then you wdl be 
better able to jud;;c of the worth of my opinion.” 

*’ Ccrt.ainly — certainly.” 

” They ^ay you lack ehamc^cr, .arc pood-nafured, 
but insincere, inclined to intripur, Incon^ant, fickle, 
quick-witted, and that ymi poic ar. intcllcftual though 
you arc really only Mipcrficwk” 

” MonMcur, Monsieur, is that what they Jayof me.' 
It is not possible 1 ” 

” Yes, Madame, and although possibly not a word 
of it is true and 1 do not believe half of it, it docs not 
surprise me.” 

“ \Vhat ! You don’t believe half of it, Monsieur r 
If you only knew how different ! am from that. To 
think that they could say such things ! ” 

Me laughed : *' So you think th.nt you arc the 
woman to whom inJuAicc has been done ? ” he asked. 
” What doer, it point to ? I can tell you. You arc 
good-natured and often taken in ; you do not suspect 
ill-will or deception until you have proof positive: 
you arc always wavering as to what you ought or 
ought not to do, and what with being hesitating and 
contradiflory in all you do and say and what with 
your mortal dread of offending or wounding others, 
you appear insincere and lacking in charaflcr." 

” But what am I to do to avoid giving this 
impression, for what you have juft said is true.” 

‘ Ah, that’s not so easy, and I am reminded of a 
remark once made to me by a friend of mine, whose 
charaftcr in point of weakness is rather like your own. 
He is (apart from that) a man of moft diftinguished 
merit, a transcendent genius, who has not his match 
in this century. He is Diderot. I said to him one 
day, ‘ But how is it that you, with your easy-going 
temperament, which induces you to spend lialf your 
life making blunders, and carefully keeping them dark, 
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and the other half in patching them up, do not fre- 
quently appear insincere.’ 

“ ‘Simply because I am neither true nor false,’ said 
he, ‘ but transparent.’ He is open, and you, Madame, 
.arc true but not open.” 

" Yes, and again, that is true. But, Monsieur, 
intriguing, now ! Surely not ? ” 

” All the same, fjjojn over-anxiety to do what is 
right, and often from a desire to avoid taking credit 
for it, or nathcr from fear of failing in your good 
intentions, you take a roundabout course, instead of 
making straight for your aim.” 

” That is very odd.” 

“ As for pose and superficialit}*, there they misjudge 
you. On the contrary, there is a good deal of sim- 
pHcit}' about you. In spite of having read a lot, and 
learnt a lot, you arc ignorant, because you have read 
in the wrong way without method or sclc£lion. Your 
thoughts arc the fruit of your own good brains rather 
than of your reading. You have no clear-cut ideas or 
principles in your head: but how could you have 
acquired a*ny, living in a world that has none ? ” 

" I have formed them for myself : it seems to me 
that they cxift independently of education, in the heart 
of every decent person, and from them he never 
departs.” 

“ Madame, you arc fortunate in beingablc to think so.” 

** As for my brains, I think they arc good, but my 
mind is slow, refleftive and disconnefted.” 

” That ftatement is not incorreft but hardly, I 
think, quite true. You arc, for instance, a good mother, 
but so far you have loved your friends for themselves 
and your children for yourself, for your feeling for the 
latter is in proportion to the pleasure they give you : 
ifill, that will not laft. You are courageous, high- 
minded, virtuous in a way, and if you will only sur- 
round yourself with decent people, I can tell you that 
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you will some day be a verj’ fine woman : but I am 
not g ing to tell you that people will speak any better 
of you for that.” 

“ As long as my friends do me jufticc, and my heart 
knows itself not unworthy of their eslccm, all will be 
well.” 

“ Quite right.” 

“ But you, in your turn, arfi j'ou not going to ask 
me what I think of you r ” 

“ Perhaps, Madame, I do not care to know.” 

“ Oh well, I do not mind your indifference. But, 
by the w.-!)-, do you know I also rather liked the way 
you went for Saint-Lambert the other day. All the 
same, I was very much puzzled for the re^ of the 
day.” 

** I expeft you were ; there are some prejudices 
imbibed so early and so enrooted in our souls that it 
is difficult to get rid of them. They are so universally 
accepted, and proclaimed so con^antly and so effec- 
tively, not only by men but by the wonders of Nature, 
ceaselessly renewed before our eyes, that one^can hardly 
refuse credence to such an array of proof, the animd 
world, plants, fruits of the earth, rain, the seasons.” 

“ Still it worried me, yet I think Saint-Lambert had 
the be^ of it. . , 

“ Madame, sometimes in the corner of my little 
room, sitting with my head in my hands, or in the deep 
darkness of night, I think as he does. But see yonder ” 
(said he, pointing with one hand towards the sky, his 
head uplifted, his face inspired), “ when sunrise dis- 
perses the mifts that curtain the earth, and unfolds 
before me the sparkling and wonderful panorama of 
Nature, the mi^s of my mind are dispelled as well : 

I recover my faith in God, my belief in Him. I 
mm’-el before Him, I adore Him, I am prostrate in 
His presence.” 

^ “ But, Monsieur, if you who have so great a leaning 
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towarvU. hcUcf, have your moments of doubt, others 
mubl certainly have theirs also. And that bcinp so, I 
sliovild feel. ii‘ 1 may say so, more confidence in your 
intcllcC'hial conviiflion than in that which resulted 
from the evivience of vnur eves. Tell me trulv, 
you who have meilitated often on this matter, you 
who have all manner of knowirdtic that I c.in never 
hope to attain, tell me.whcre. you would look for the 
jno;;\ dire^l proof." 

" Madanfl*. our lichts are so limited, it ir. hardly 
possible to say. Shall 1 tell you a Aory r " 

" .‘\h 1 you arc uoini* to answer me with a Aory ! 
.All rir:ht, please tel! it me ! " 

I le thought for a moment, then began as follows : 
" Once upon a time a man w.is caA ashore on a Arangc 
land — a land peopled with men and women of every caA 
of countenance, and of all ages. Me g.a/.ed upon the 
difterent objcAs that attraAed his attention ana looked 
amid the throng for someone who could inform him 
as to the law.s and cuAoms of the land, for he liked the 
place and^dcsired to abide there. Seeing three long- 
bearded men who were sitting apart, talking, he went 
up to them and said, ‘ Messieurs, be so kind as to 
tell me where I am and to whom this land belongs. If 
the manners and cuAoms of the inhabitants are on a par 
with the wisdom and method that I obscr\’c even in 
the village of the land, your ruler muA be one 
of the preatcA and bcA of princes.’ 

“ ‘ Nothing is easier than to gratify your curiosity,’ 
replied one of the old men to the Arangcr : ‘ you are 
in the Kingdom of the Benevolent Genius, who dwells 
yonder on the opposite coaA. You were caA on this 
shore willy-nilly, and by his command, for he has a 
passion for making people happy and to this end he 
causes Arangers to be shipwrecked. Those who arc 
not drowned he takes under his protcAion, and shuts 
them up for a certain period in this countiy' that you 
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so rightly admire. These gentlemen and Tare his 
minillers, ' commissioned by him to inftrudl his sub- 
jefts in his will and sec that they observe the laws he 
imposes, under pain of penalty or hope of award.’ 

“ ‘ But, Messieurs, since this country is so beautiful, 
why does he not dwell among his subje^fs, and what 
is he doing yonder ? ’ 

“ ‘ He is relieved from the naegssity of showing him- 
self as we are his deputies,’ answered the old man, 
‘ we are direftly inspired by the Geniu'b. But you 
muft be told the conditions.’ 

“ ‘ Conditions ! ’ said the stranger. ‘ Did you not 
say that I am here by the will of the Genius, and that 
I had no say in the matter .? ’ 

“ ‘ True,’ said the old man. 

“ ‘Then it is absurd to talk to me of conditions,’ 
replied the stranger, ‘ since I am not at liberty to 
accept or refuse them.’ 

“ * Not at liberty ! ’ returned the old man, ‘ what 
blasphemy ! Disabuse yourself of that mistaken idea, 
and quickly.’ 

“ ‘ Let him talk,’ interposed his companion in a low 
voice, ‘ and beware of believing in liberty yourself, or 
you will offend the great kindness of the Spirit.’ 

“ ‘Moreover, Monsieur,’ continued the firSl speaker, 
in a modeil, caressing manner, ‘ before proceeding 
further, let me tell you that I should be addressed as 
Monseigneur, for such is the will of the Benevolent 
Genius who has appointed me to see that his orders 
are carried out. There is but one man in the whole 
country above us three.’ 

“The Granger knew not what to think of three 
apparently sensible men — to judge from their bearing, 
age and respeft shown them, — calmly talking such wild 
nonsense. 

“ While they were talking they heard a great noise, 
in which cries of both pain and joy were intermingled : 
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the stranger, surprised and curious, asked what the 
matter was. ‘ From time to time,’ replied the third 
old man, ‘ the Genius to teft his subjefts’ fortitude, 
permits them to be done to ‘death, while they, with 
dying lips extol his goodness, mercy and juftice. This 
honour is reserved for those he loves bell. Of course 
all his subjefts are equally bound to believe him 
perfeft, for they are pledged to that in their fir^l sleep.’ 

“ ‘ What, Monseigneur ! You take oaths in your 
country in )’t)ur sleep ? ’ cried the ilranger. 

“ ‘ It is the rule,’ replied the old man, ‘ and you 
yourself took the oath when you were caft on this 
shore.” 

“ ‘ I — took an oath 1 I’ll be hanged if I can make 
head or tail of this,’ returned the Granger. 

“ ‘ You are none the less pledged,’ returned the 
Minifter, ‘ and this is how the ceremony, without 
which you could not be regarded as a citizen of the 
island, was carried out. As soon as we hear that a 
ilranger has arrived in our country, we go to receive 
him : then we pick out two of our citizens, all of whom 
are expefted to be thoroughly versed in our laws, our 
manners and cuSloms, and they are made to ^and on 
either side of the stranger, who, as he lies asleep upon 
the ground, is queSioned and told the conditions on 
which he may become a citizen of the island : the two 
sponsors take the oath for him by which he promises 
to conform all his days to the beliefs and law of the 
land.’ 

“ ‘ You are making game of me,’ replied the Granger 
wrathfully. ‘ And to what, if you please, do you make 
me out to be pledged ? ’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ said the old man, ‘ among other things, 
to believe that the Genius is full of juftice and kindness, 
for he loves his subjefts and only causes them to be 
unhappy for their good, or through their own fault or 
someone else’s ; to believe that his heart is closed to 
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passion and that the wrath he manifc^s is not really 
wrath at all, and his sorrow and his seeming joy arc also 
non-exi£lcnt, for his soul has attained to such pcrfcdlion 
that it can only be perturbed in semblance or figura- 
tively speaking. An abridged lift of the reft of your 
obligations is contained in the twelve folio volumes 
with which I now present you, and which you muft 
learn by heart at your leisure.* know that if you 
misinterpret a single word, you are loft beyond all 
hope of mercy.' * 

The seriousness with which all this was told him 
made the ftranger think for an inftant that either the 
brains of the old men or his own brain had turned. 
He left them, went about the town, and received the 
same information from various other persons. 

“ As it was impossible to get away from the island, he 
decided to do prett}' much as others did, though at 
heart he could not bring himself to believe a word of 
what he had been told to believe. One day, fatigued 
after a long walk, he sat down in a little boat on the 
shore, and letting his mind drift, said to hiipself, * It’s 
all a myth — ^there’s no opposite coaft — ^this vaft 
expanse of water is bounded by the sky-line — I can 
see it.’ As he gazed and mused, he fell asleep, and 
while he slept a fresh wind arose, which ftirring sea and 
boat, bore him insensibly to the opposite shore. He 
did not wake till he had got there. 

Goodness ! ’ said he, ‘ now at laft I shall see this 
weird Genius,’ and he set about looking for him. 

“ He scoured the island from end to end, and finally 
found him, or maybe he did not find him, for I’m 
bound to admit that versed as I am in tales of travel, 
I would not like to vouch for their entire veradty; 
anyway, if he found him, he doubtless said to 
him ; ‘ Monsieur Genius, if you only knew what 
they say of you on the other side I think you 
^wo^d laugh heartily over it, and indeed I am not to 
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blame in iliat I have been unable to credit a word of 
what 1 liave been told you have done for me, and that 
1 even doubted your very cxiflence, for all I was told 
was so absurd that it was impossible to believe it.' 
'rhe Spirit probably smiled at the Arantier’s frankness, 
and in majeAic, mocking accents replied, ‘ Little it 
matters, my friend, whether you, or the like of you, 
believe or do not believe in my exlAencc. Be easy. 
Besides, neither for*your good nor for your ill have 
you dwelt in and explored these lands, for once a 
person finds himself on the road on which you were, 
he is bound to pass through them, for the way leads 
nowhere else. For the same reason the current 
carried you hither. Apropos of this I could,’ he 
probably added, ‘ give you some verj' illuminating 
information, but you muA know, my child, that I have 
something better to do than teach a young scaramouch 
like you. " Go, and settle in some corner, and leave me 
in peace, till time and need dispose of you afresh. 
Good evening.’ 

“ The Aranger as he retired muA have said to him- 
self, ‘ I knew quite well that if there was a Genius on 
that shore he would be good and kind, and easy to 
deal with. Anyhow, there is nothing like being honcA 
with oneself, if one would avoid self-deception.’ ” 

“ That docs indeed seem to me very essential,” I 
said to him, “ but it is equally important I think, to 
be in harmony with oneself.” 

“ You arc right, Madame, but that one never can 
be; the great point is to know one’s own incon- 
siAencies, and to keep those which arc the moA con- 
ducive to happiness: that is the royal road to the 
acquirement of a well-balanced mind and a contented 
heart. But what I have told you is only a Aor}'; 
don’t attach more importance to it than it deserves.” 

“ But why ? I did like it so very much.” 

” Generally speaking, Madame, when an idea or 
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notion is vague and when one cannot quite prove that 
it is false, one had better ilick to it, especially if it 
helps one to do what is right and proper.” 

” But, Monsieur, that is exaftly what the idea in 
queflion does not do at all, as was, for instance, so 
very clearly proved the other day.” 

AnjTvay, you won’t deny that it consoles the 
adli£Iions that are so common in this world.” 

” What ! But you are going far beyond the exigence 
of God and Natural Religion. You are going back on 
what you said the other day : now you arc admitting 
punishment and reward, and revealed religion in all 
its forms." 

" Madame, it is one of those inconsi^encies so 
conducive to our happiness.” 

“ I have no more to say. I see you only make use 
of religion as one of a series of illusions, but I think 
there are others of a more cheerful and pleasing 
charafter.” 

“ If I knew of one more comforting, I should adopt 
it : but where can I turn for one that would provide 
us, as this does, with ju^l and true teSlimony of our good 
deeds. It gives us length of days in its promise of a 
better and infinite exigence ; it inspires pity for the 
wicked and for the fate he lays up for himself.” 

" Yes, and makes us cruel towards the good man 
for whom it appoints a hell in this world.” 

“ Does it not promise him an eternal reward for his 
good deeds ? It lessens the horror of the tomb : it 
detaches us from life which we are bound to lose — 
often — at the very time when, but for that, it were 
moft dear to keep. It gives us the promise of seeing 
once more the friends we have loft.” 

“ A moft attraftive hope were it well founded.” 

“ Above all, it enables us to endure the irksome and 
abominable infliftions of the great of the earth, who, 
in cold blood, without a qualm, for a freak or frivolity, 
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will brinr: licspsir ami want upon many thour-ancl*: of 
jnrn. men \vh<i:n it U their liuty i«> rrtuicr liappy. 
Mine i*; not a fcrooi<'u<; nni»>rr, Inn when 1 we no 
ju'.-tict in tl'.c worKi for there n»on<.^cr:., I like to think 
ti'.ere iv a licll for them. .*\ful who know:; how far 
they wouivi i:i> if th.ey did not believe in a hell ? I'or 
such a*; they thif. fear i? needful, not for the people, 
a?; you were ^ayinp ^hj other day. 'IVue or l:df;c, it 
aw.ai;<; them at the ha*-! : havitjp lived vcoundrels, it is 
well they rhotdd die despairinti. I.et uit not deny 
ourselves this venpeanee — little cnouph. but .all we 
shall pc* nut of them. I'or the resl, Madame, 1 muil 
ronfci^s !h.at 1 do no: c?.rc for public discussions of this 
kind. 1 utterly disliked that dmner of Mile Quinault’s. 
Of all who brayed there, the Marquis was the only 
one who said what he really thoupht. There w.as more 
of mannerism than of conviction in what was said. 
Eh, why the devil pr<}cl.iim a disbelief when you arc 
not quite stirc of bcinp able to support your theory. 
I would like to peer into the depths of the souls of 
the obstinately (iodlcss when they come to die, and 
I am surc'thal 1 should very often see there a trouble, 
distress, fear, that their outward calm cannot quite 
disguise. I wish to live as a pood man and a pood 
Christian because I wish to die in peace, and also 
because this desire in no way upsets the tenor of my 
life and soothes me with hope against the time when 
1 shall be no more. Faith, 'tis an ill scr%’ice you 
render a man who has suffered from ^tonc in the bladder 
all his days, to tell him that he need look for no 
compensation for a misfortune, chronic and undeserved.” 

“ That is all quite right,” said I, ” but I like your 
^ory bcA and shall ilick to it.” 

M. Grimm came with Rousseau to sec me yeflerday, 
and I asked him to come to dinner the next d.iy. I 
liked him very much, he is pleasant and polite. I 
think he is shy, for he seemed too clever for the 
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awkwardness noticeable in him to be due to anything 
else. He is passionately fond of music, and he, 
Francueil, Rousseau and I had music all the afternoon. 
I showed him some of my own compositions, w’hich he 
appeared to like. If there was one thing I did not like 
in him it was his exaggerated praise of my talents which 
as I know, only too well, is undeserved. He is not 
well off. He has no priratc income: his literar)', 
arti^lic and scientific taftes have brought him into 
close contaft with Count Schomberg, whose children 
he accompanied to Paris. He was then twentj-nine, 
and is now thirt)'-four. Because of his great friendship 
with Count de Fridse and Count Schomberg he has 
decided to settle in France, where he will devote him- 
self entirely to literar}' work. He lives with Count 
de Fridse who, as you know, has been appointed 
Major-General. M. Grimm hopes to make some sort 
of a living by his pen. He is said to be quite unam- 
bitious. Rousseau and he seem to have the greateft 
veneration for M. Diderot. They spoke of him with 
such admiration that I long to know him. I have 
often heard him referred to as a man of genius before, 
and his name is often coupled with Voltaire’s. These 
gentlemen declare that heis an infinitely deeper thinker, 
but it was of his character that they chiefly waxed 
enthusiaftic. M. Grimm said that he was the moil 
perfeftly moral man he knew. I think they praise 
him so to me juil to make me the more soitj*^ that I 
cannot meet him, for they made out that he is as 
difficult — only in a different way — to get at as Rousseau. 
They are going to lend me his works, and then, at any 
rate, I shall see what I think of him intelleftually. 

Three days later when Madame d’Epinay dined with 
Madame de Jully she was told, by her siiler-in-Iaw, 
when the other gueils had left, that she had now dred 
of Jelyotte, and had taken another lover, the Cheralier 
de V 
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At supper at Madame dc Jully’s they spoke of a 
poor novel wliich had come out and which I began 
and did not finish, because it is dctcAablc. Some of 
the company praised it, and said it was by Diderot. 
Going by what I had heard from Francucil, Rousseau 
and "M. Grimm, I indignantly protected. “ For 
shame,” said I, “ the book is £lupid, its tone is bad, and 
hardly suggcilivc o/ .refinement in its author. It 
cannot be ascribed to Diderot, who is upright and 
virtuous. . •. .” 

** Upright, virtuous,” cried one of the gucAs. “ An 
irreligious man, a turbulent-minded body who would 
set the kingdom ablaze.” 

“ He! cried, and they praftically one and all 
replied, ” Yes, mo^I certainly, he is a revolutionary, 
an atheist. . . .” 

” Well, if he is, though I don’t believe it,” said I, 
" that’s no reason why he should write a bad novel. 
What an illogical dedudlion.” 

The word illogical sent them into terrific fits of laugh- 
ter. Thatallthese” cockchafers”* — touscDuclos’ term 
— should* have talked such nonsense without knowing 
what nonsense it was, would not have surprised me, 

but that a Duke and the Chevalier V , who are 

sensible men, should have talked so did surprise me. 
If, as they say, this is the opinion held of M. Diderot 
at Court, I can only say that it is utterly different from 
that held by Rousseau and M. Grimm. 

* Giddj'-patcs, crap^'-headed people. 
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Madame d’Epinay discontinueci her diar)’’ fof three 
years during the absence of M. de Lisienx. He, on 
his return, pellered her to give him at leaft an abridged 
account of the happenings during the interval, and she 
therefore Urung together some “ fragments ’* in which 
she noted — ** one trouble after another, discord 
and unfairness, disguft of life, and yet flt the 
same time a longing to be happy, which I do 
believe we carry with us all our days, and never 
reaYise." 

The firft of the “ troubles ” was the death of 
her cousin, Madame de Maupeou ; the second, the 
further defection of Francueil. From Duclos she 
learnt that Francueil and her husband shared the 
Mesdemoiselles Rose, the one having the elder and the 
other the younger sifter. She and Francueil therefore 
had a rumpus, but Gauffecourt afted as mediawr* and 
Francueil -wrote that he would give up -vasiting the 
abode of the Roses, and was received agaiPj but 
merely as a friend. 

“ Some time afterwards (she -wrote) M. d’Epinay' 
said to me one evening before Madame de Jully, 

‘ No one knows what’s become of Francueil, 
he’s never at Rose’s now. It was DucloS who 
planted him there : do you know who has dra\^n him 
away ? ’ ‘ Common decency. Monsieur,’ answered 
Madame de Jully, ‘ and a sense of what is due to all 
of us.’ That shut him up, but five minutes aftefwards 
he came out with, ‘ There’s nothing to be said to that^ 
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months ago, she came back, and leads a somewhat retired 
life. I shouldoften go and keep her company were it not 
for her husband whom I cannot ^and. However, I do 
see her, though it is at my mother’s and at my house 
and rarely ever at hers, which suits Count d’Houdetot 
better, as he is so mean that it is pain and grief to him to 
give a bite to a soul. She is juft as you have always 
known her, juft as bright, as chil jlish, as gay and heedless, 
good-natured, ver}' good-natured, throwing herself into 
whatever she happens to take it into her ‘head to do, 
and yet fticking to it more than one would have thought 
likely with a person of her temperament. She acquires 
a fresh taftc daily and never drops a single one. By 
the way, she has formed an intimacy with Saint-Lam- 
bert and only sees and hears through his eyes and ears. 
He has been one of my visitors ror some time paft, 
and I find his company moft pleasant. 

The Chevalier de V was sent on a mission to a foreign 

court and Madame de JuIIy wjis very sad. She led a very 
quiet life in his absence. 

I notice that she is juft as original, and, in my 
opinion, more amiable and attraftive than ever. She 
is so funny about her husband, for inftance: " M. de 
Jully would be very aftonished,” she told me one day, 
“ if anyone told him that he did not care a rap for me. 
To tell him so would be unkind to him, and to me too, 
for he is juft the sort of man to go to pieces altogether if 
one deprived him of his little craze : yes, craze, for 
it’s not a delusion at all ; it is a crazy fancy, a fiction, 
anything you like — ^but not a delusion.” 

Madame d’Epinay ended her ” fragments ” with a 
pen portrait of M. Grimm. 

Portrait of M. Grimm 

A mixture of naivete and shrewdness renders his 
face very agreeable: it is an interefting face: his 
bearing is careless and cool, and geftures, demeanour 
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and gait arc indicative of kindliness, modcily, indolence 
and a lack of ease. 

He is of a tender, ^rong, generous and lofty tem- 
perament, with ju^l that dash of pride that makes for 
sclf-respcft without making other people feel small. 
He holds ftrift views on morals and philosophy, and 
he will not tone them down or modify them to suit 
convenience or circutp^lances, although he nearly 
always does relax them in passing judgment on others. 

Intelledhinlly, he is well balanced, keen and pro- 
found, and he thinks and expresses himself strongly, 
though not in a polished ilyle. Although a 
poor speaker, no one secures a better hearing. And 
as for ta^lc, it seems to me that no one has a more 
delicate, more refined and more unerring taft than he. 
He has a humour quite his own which would not suit 
anyone but himself. 

In charafter, he is a mixture of truthfulness, gentle- 
ness, unsociability, sensitiveness, reserve, melancholy 
and cheerfulness. He likes solitude : and it is easy 
to see that he has no natural inclination for society, 
and that the taSe is an acquired one, through education 
and habit. The society of his friends adds to his happi- 
ness, but is not essential to it. At the sight of someone 
fresh, his first impulse is to bolt, and he is only regained 
from so doing by second thoughts, politeness and a 
something unsophisticated that there is in him. From 
fear of seeming rude, he often remains with people who 
bore him, or whom he does not like, and then he soon 
becomes profoundly silent and abftrafted. 

This sort of solitary, shut-in ftreak in him, com- 
bined with his considerable indolence, has the efFeft 
of giving a certain ambiguousness to his public utter- 
ances. He never says what he does not think, but 
leaves what he thinks vague. He hates disputation 
and argument and says they were only invented for 
the salvation of fools. 
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■vrill not seem so mad. Meanwhile, I am quite certmn 
that there is no tragic poet who would not be very 
sorry, had no great crime ever been committed, and 
who has not said in his heart, when reading the lives 
of Nero, Semiramis, Aedipus, Phedre and Mohame^ 
‘Whatasubjeft I should have missed if these ruffians 
had not set tongues wagging ! * Eh ! Messieurs, you 
friends of the Arts, you would have me love a Aing 
that makes men feel ffius ! I’ll do so — ^but on the 

condition that you can prove to me that a fine ^atue is 
better than a fine deed, that a beautifully vi-ritten scene 
is better than right feeling, and in short that a piece 
of canvas painted by Vanloo is better than virtue.” 

Madame d’Epinay wrote to her guardian mention- 
ing the loss of cert^n business papers relating to some 
business transaftions between M. d’Epinay and his 
brother, and which (as Madame- d’Epinay remem- 
bered) Madame de JuUy had in her care. Unfor- 
tunately a wretched Camber-maid, discontented -with 
the portion of her nu&-ess’s -wardrobe which Madame 
d’Epinay had allotted to her, informed the family that 
Madame d’Epinay had gone by herself intd her sisler- 
in-law’s litde room and when afterwards she (the 
maid) had gone there she found the fireplace full of 
bmrnt papers. A moft frightful family row ensued : 
all Madame de Juily’s relations attacked Madame 
d’Epinay and M. de JuUy, who did not believe his 
sifter-in-law guilty of deliberately deftroying these 
particular papCs, could not ftop their tongues. M. 
d’Epinay roared -with laughter at his -wife’s diftxess 
and said whether she had done it on purpose or not 
“ it -was a capital trick to play” (for it suited him that 
the papers which related to money he owed his brother 
should be loft). 

The af^r of the missing papers became public 
and -was the talk of the place. Duclos did not believe 
that she had not deftroyed the papers deliberately. 
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Rousseau expressed no opinion until sne asKea nim ror 
one, and then he said : “ What would you have me 
say? I come, I go, and all I hear and see fills me 
with indignation and disguft. I see some who are 
obviously ill-intentioned and yet so clever in their 
unjuft dealings, while others who are well meaning 
are so muddling and dull-witted that I am tempted 
(and not for the firft^tijne) to look on Paris as a den 
of rogues into whose clutches every traveller in turn 
falls. But what gives me the worft impression of 
Society is the hurry people are in to excuse themselves 
on the grounds that everyone else is in the same boat. 
As for giving credit for a good deed, by God, they would 
be very unwilling to believe such a thing possible.” 

Then suddenly Madame d’Epinay learnt that M. 
Grimm had been wounded in a duel fought in her 
defence. At a dinner given by the Count de Friese 
the Epinay scandal was the topic of conversation, and 
M. Grimm, indignantly protefting against the 
calumny, provoked another gueft, with the result 
that a duel took place in the garden. Duclos told 
Madame d’Epinay that everyone would now say that 
Grimm was her lover, and she would be moft foolish 
if she saw more of him. She replied that she intended 
to see much more of him. 


Letter from Madame d' Epinay to M. de Lisietix 

I have juft had quite a sharp altercation with Duclos, 
Rousseau, GaufFecourt and the Chevalier de Valory. 
Juft imagine, they came into my room, laughing like 
madmen. I asked them what they were laughing at. 
“ Oh, nothing,” said Duclos, “ the four of us were 
out for a walk when this deuce of a fellow Rousseau, 
who never has a good word for anyone, took it into 
his head to say, apropos of something or' other, that 
your sifter-in-law’s mausoleum (which is, by the way, 
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quite a magnificent thing) was a moft happy idea 
as a form of consolation, for M. de Jully will derive 
a far greater solace from the discussion of its beauties 
than in shedding tears for his wife. And what reason 
do you suppose he gave for that statement? The 
dominating obsession diat Art is. ‘ All right,’ said he, 
‘ let’s go and call on him. I wager that, when the praises 
of the deceased have been sung, you will behold proof 
of what I say.’ On that, I accepted his wager, Madame, 
and we set off. As yet your brothcr-inMaw has only 
the model on a small scale at his house. It was really 
so pathetic at firSl that I thought I had won. But 
gradually he dropped his mourner’s role, and bade us 
note su^-and-such beauties, the admirable contour, 
and this and that, and finally behold the man a thousand 
times more artifr than widower. I turned to Rousseau, 
and upon my honoim, I said aloud, * Let’s go, my 
friend, you’ve won.’ That’s what we were laughing 
at, Madame.” 


The missing papers fortunately turned, up. They 
had been handed by Madame de Jully to the Chevalier 
de Valory, who had passed them on to one M. Felix. 

M. de Jully hafrened to offer Madame d’Epinay an 
apology on the part of those from whom an apology 
was due, though, as he said, he had never for a moment 
suspedled her. 

He said to her : “ Sifrer, would you care to know 
what I have been thinking ? ” 

” What, brother? ” 

“ My wife knew praftically nothing of business, 
nor of the value of money. I was wondering whether, 
when she asked you to burn, indiscriminately, whatever 
was there, it was with the idea of deSfroying some 
possible source of dispute and . . .” 

“ Brother,^ she was too level-headed to have any 
, such foolish idea — ^think of the consequences ! ” 
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“ I was supposing that she had not thought of 
them. But what was it that she wished to have burned 
so hurriedly ? ” 

“ I have no idea at all, brother. I burnt everything 
without looking at it.” 

“ You have no suspicions ? ” 

“ No, brother.” 

“ Could she have had any love-affair ? But it is so 
unlikely, isn’t it ? ” * * 

“ Madame de Jully did much good, brother. It 
is quite likely that she wished to destroy any record 
of her charities.” 

” I believe that was it. You think so too ? ” 

“ In my opinion, it is our only permissible sus- 
picion, and with that we muft reft content.” 

He sighed and went away. 

I have, at laft, seen M. Grimm, my dear Guardian. 
He came yefterday to my mother’s, while I was there. 
When he was announced, we went to meet him. 
After the firft greetings, which were moft respeftful 
on his paft, ” My daughter,” said my mother, “ em- 
brace your knight ! ” 

“ I should be very proud of the title, did I deserve 
it,” he replied, “ but I simply championed the cause 
of loving-kindness in general, but, truly,” he added, 
looking at me, “ never was that virtue more unjuftly 
outraged.” 



CHAPTER VIII 
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Letter from Madame eTEpiAay to M. de Lisieux 

Yesterday we had Rousseau and M. Grimm with us. 
The former has been spending the laft four days with 
Baron d’Holbach who has jull loft his wife. They 
say that the Baron feels her loss terribly and is in the 
depths of grief. He was happy but now is happy no 
more. M. Grimm, who has come up from the country, 
is going to travel with him. They will be away for three 
months. It is juft what anyone who knew M. Grimm 
would have expefted of him, and I think the more of 
him for it. But I cannot bear to have people whose 
companionship is such, a pleasure to me leading this 
wandering life. I said to him, “ But who will now be my 
knight, Monsieur, if I am attacked in your absence ” 

“ The same as before, Madame, your own paft 
life," he answered. And now he has gone. 

Rousseau has settled down here and will only go 
to Paris juft to see his friend Diderot. I suggefted 
that he should bring him here to see us, but he made 
out that he is so unsociable that he dared not even 
risk the suggeftion. What a pity it is that men of 
genius, and such an eminent man as M. Diderot is 
said to be, should enwrap themselves in their philosophy, 
and disdain the homage that people in any circle of 
Society that they would honour with their presence 
would be only too eager to pay them. 

Countess d’Houdetot is coming to spend a week 
with us. I think the relations between her and M. 
de Saint-Lambert are intimate, in faft very intimate 
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indeed : she talks of no one but him and quotes no 
one else. She raves about him so much and so 
openly tliat the Count’s nose may well be out of joint. 
She declares that he is dying to be introduced to me — 
not a vcr\' sudden attack, since he has known me for 
two years* pail, and has never said a word about it to 
me. An}*way, she is to bring him. I am curious to 
see them both togethej. Duclos thinks a lot of the 
Marquis, but is not so favourably impressed by M. 
Grimm, whose only good point, so he says, is his 
passion for music, and his only talent that of praising 
up the hca\y beauties of his native literature. 

A charming little incident occurred of which I 
muft tell you. Laft Sunday I sent my son to spend 
the afternoon with his siilcr who was a little unwell : 
they amused themselves with writing me a letter that 
the little girl diftated and which my son, who also put 
in his bit, wrote. The letter was handed to me by 
the po^-boy as I was walking on the terrace, and 
they, from their window, watched to see what effeft 
the great event would have on me. On seeing the 
po^-boy, 1 felt anxious for a moment, but the letter 
made me laugh. It ^vas neither badly nor well done. 
I had my desk and a chair brought to me, and wrote 
them a reply in which, after joking and thanking them 
for guessing that I was thinking of them, I touched 
rather more seriously on various matters relating to 
themselves and myself, and while only intending to 
reply in four words, I replied in four pages. Their wild 
delight, on the reception of this letter, was killingly 
funny, in faft it was rather too much for Pauline. But 
their reply to the letter is the thing to see — it is really 
mofr original. Their governess assures me that she did 
not help them, and she is incapable of telling me an 
untruth, besides she knows well how I dislike any little 
traps for maternal pride. 

I think that M. d’Epinay might very well come and 
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see us a little more frequently. It was discovered, 
when they were examining the bi^ chateau, that the 
whole of the foundations, on one side, would have to 
be under-pinned. He wishes to take this opportunit}' 
of enlarging the house and adding a square pavilion 
to the two extremities of the frontage. It is a mad 
idea, but up to a certain point I am disinclined to 
oppose it, for it will give him something to do and keep 
him at home. And as it is UTitten that he shall be 
eternally doing something foolish, he had better be 
doing it at home than elsewhere. At any rate the 
rooms will remain for his children. He says that he 
will not have any superfluous decoration and no gilding 
— -juft a handsome, simple, convenient addition on 
either side is his idea. 

I, too, have a plan which I mufr tell you of. It 
came to me when I saw how pleased my children were 
to get my letters. My idea is to write them a letter 
now and again, and, in the form of a game with them, 
impart precepts and lessons which will leave in their 
minds correft ideas on the principal points of morality. 
I think this will be better for them than the work I 
had commenced, which is dry and didadlic. I wrote 
two letters which I intended to address to my son, 
and I consulted Rousseau about them. I send them 
to you, together with his verdift upon them, which I 
asked him to write down for me. I confess to you 
that, while I agree with his principles, I do not con- 
sider them applicable to my letters, and I shall not 
come to the conclusion that my letters are as bad as he 
says they are, unless you also say the same. It is true 
that I have not re-read them, but I know them almofr 
by heart. I send them to you, together with Rous- 
seau’s letter.^ I mufr say that I got the idea for the 

^ These lettws are given in d»e appendix to die i8i8 e^don of 
Madame d’Epina^s Slemoirs, and are included in the test of 
Boiteau’s (later) edition. 
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opinion is in accordance with his own inner conviftion. 
He says that there is no man who could not be his 
own judge if he really %vished to be, and that nothing 
is more harmful to young folk than the habit of pouring 
out the tale of the faults and errors into which they 
have fallen to the firft person who displays friendship 
or sympathy for them. This heedless gush imper- 
ceptibly destroys all modeily.apd that shame with 
which vice should inspire them. I muft confess that 
his own behaviour and reserve have made me con- 
scious of something that might not otherwise have 
struck me. I have thought that, seeing how con- 
temptible M. d’Epinay has rendered himself in my 
eyes, I could, with a clear conscience, leave him to 
himself, and that I could hardly make it too plain that 
we lead our separate lives. M. Grimm’s deferential 
attitude when we happened to speak of M. d’Epinay 
— ^the way he insi^ed on the consequent harm to my 
children u they got an inkling of my opinion of their 
father, his apparent certainty that I could either ^lem 
the tide of my husband’s downfall, or even ^pull him 
up again, made me think seriously about my children’s 
future. I blushed inwardly for not having sufficiently 
realised that by so openly showing my contempt for 
my husband, I might be doing them an injury, and I 
resolved to behave more prudently. Such is the result 
of intercourse with those whose principles are too 
well rooted to be shifted daily to suit their owner’s 
plans or convenience, 

Madame d’Epinay complained to her guardian of 
Duclos, who had begun to interfere with her friend- 
ship with M. Grimm, who, so he said, was in love with 
her, and of whom he also said that he wns a nobody 
and subsided on the fancy a courtier and a pedant 
had taken to him, and that he always did the devoted 
to anyone who was willing to help him on. Duclos 
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could not ftand her calling Grimm " her knight ”, and 
told her that Grimm was in love with Mile Fel, who 
\vould not have him, and so she (Madame d'Epinay) 
would only have her leavings. 

The Diary 

I dined to-day at my mother’s where there were 
M. Grimm, M. Gaufifccourt and Rousseau. Duclos 
came after dinner and did not ilop. I think he only 
came to find out if I saw M. Grimm yeSlerday, 
or to make out that he and I were in some secret 
together. 

He took me aside to say, “ Did you sec him 
yellerday ? ” 

“Who?” 

" Why, my God, that man,” indicating Grimm. 

I was weak enough to answer his queftion, and what 
was worse, tell him a lie, for I assured him that I had 
not seen him, though I had really spent a couple of 
hours with him. “ Take care,” he added, “ I have 
made some terrible discoveries: go gently: you 
always go too fa^l. I’ll see you one of these days and 
will tell you all.” He departed after this warning, 
which worried me for a minute or two. 

However, Madame d'Epinay had the courage to 
tackle M. Grimm direft. His reply was simple, 
ibraightforward and explicit. 

“ I admit,” he said, “ that I was as passionately in 
love with her as a man can possibly be with any woman. 
I believed for a time that she was attentive to my suit, 
but probably it was my vanity that led me to think so, 
I saw that I was miftaken and nearly died of grief : 
but on that occasion she treated me with such harsh- 
ness, haughtiness and lack of feeling that I was cured 
of my love once and for all. I can pardon anything 
—even to a friend’s faithlessness : but I cannot pardon 
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contempt. I should have a poor opinion of myself 
and should consider that I was lacking in self-respeft 
were I ever again to see a person who had treated me 
with contempt.” 

The Diary 

How abominable Duclos is ! I can’t believe a word 
of what he says of M. Grimm, ^.and yet I am unable, 
inconceivable as it seems, to puf it right out of my 
head. < 

When he came to see me to-day, M. Grimm was 
with me. When M. Grimm left, Duclos seized the 
opportunity of telling me that I should damage my 
good name irretrievably were I to take up M. Grimm 
and throw over Francueil. The expressions he uses 
are no longer delicate or decent. 

“ I am not taking anyone up nor throwing anybody 
over,”I said shortly, “my one desire is to have and 
keep such friends as I can efreem, and who will let 
me alone.” 

“ Ah, my God,” he answered, ” you’ll have plenty 
and to spare of such friends, but I’m not tfie one to 
hold my tongue when I see your welfare and reputation 
at Aake. Do as you please, approve or disapprove — 
it’s all the same to me, but I shall have done my part 
as an hone^ friend. I shall speak out and ^late my mind 
publicly — I warn you. Yes, I shall say I’ve warned 
you and that I’ve nothing to reproach myself with. 
But — ^the deuce — if you’re too far gone in love and 
have got your head turned, it’s no fault of mine, and 
I wash my hands of the business. . . 

“ But you are presuming something devoid of 
common sense and you dare ...” 

“ Eh ! my God — if it’s so untrue why won’t you 
lifren to it then ? ” 

“ Because I dislike hearing evil everlastingly spoken 
of those I adnure and truSt as they deserve.” 
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“Yes, Mile d’Ettc, for inilancc? I was wrong, 
I suppose, in telling you to beware of that creature.” 

“ My God — that’s veiy' different.” 

” You’ll drive me silly, Madame, I tell you that 
Grimm is an artful, wily, insinuating humbug. I 
forgive you for being blind to it all, for it is next door 
to impossible to suspeft it, it takes me to see through 
him. 1 have proofs ^learer than daylight. He’s in 
love with you — }'ouVon’t admit it.” 

♦ 

“ I swear. Monsieur, that no one could possibly have 
evinced more cileem, attachment, and even affeftionatc 
sympathy for anyone than he has shown towards me 
— that I can certainly say — ^but never has he uttered 
a single word of love.” 

" My God, I can well believe that — not a word of 
love 1 I bet he hasn’t. He’s too clever for that, the 
rascal : he wants to bind you firft and have you in 
his clutches. Yes, yes, that all agrees with what I know 
of him. He is ^Irift, isn’t he, in his principles ? ” 

” No one more so, and consiftent, which you have 
oraitted'to mention.” 

“ Oh, that’s another thing 1 Time, Time will show 
you. But — ^blcss me-— don’t you see that nothing in 
the world looks more suspicious than the parade he 
makes of ftrift morality ? ” 

“ But he never airs anything — on the contrary, he 
says very little — and he never tries to force his 
opinions on you.” 

“ Oh, good God, no — ^he leaves them always vague. 
Can’t you see that he’s always afraid of committing 
himself.** He has the manner of a man afraid of 
revealing his true colours — ^and with it all, can you 
tell me of any good aftion that he has done ? I know 
well that I can often be condemned for what I say — 
I speak out bluntly whatever comes into my head — 
and I’ve no particular motive for lifrening to my own 
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voice — but, my God, this I do know well, and that is, 
that my deeds are clean.” 

" You are fortunate in being so certain of that.” 

“ That’s not the point. I’ve nothing on my con- 
science — so much the worse for the fools who make the 
miftake of thinking I have. I’ve found out — I know 
a thing or two. Anyway, Grimm is a rascal ”... 
and so he ran on. 

• • 

The Diary for the same day (dated midnight) 
records an upsetting evening spent with Francucil. 
Informed by Madame d’Epinay that their relationship 
muft now be limited ^Inftly to friendship, he, of 
course, scented a rival. “ You are in love. Grimm 
loves you. I am sure of it.” Then declaring, ” This 
will kill me,” threw himself at her knees in a flood 
of tearsi 
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teaching her, without her knowing it, only to ftrive 
for what is worth having and only to feel shame when 
there is something to really be ashamed of.” 

As you like. M. Linant, you are quite sure, then, 
that my son will pass so as to do me credit, for I am 
the one who direfts, and, in future, intend to direft, 
his education.” 

” Monsieur, I will answer for him,” said Linant, 
“ but Madame muA not be robbed of her due. I am 
sure that you aft in concert, but so far it has been she 
who has taken all the trouble.” 

“ Madame d’Epinay has very good intentions, I 
don’t deny that. Up to now I have been unable to 
interfere as I should have liked. I have been so very 
busy; but I am going to do differently. Madame, 
I’ll undertake to issue the inwtations — we’ll make out 
a lift. It muft be for next Thursday, and as that day 
is a holiday, we muft call this examination a prize- 
giving in speaking to the child. That’s not againft 
your principles, Madame ? ” 

“ Oh, no, not at all. Monsieur.” 

“ Good, I was not sure. Now, firft of all, fhe family 
— ^my brother, the Count, the Countess d’Houdetot: 
shall we put down the Marquis de Saint-Lambert ? ” 

If you like.” 

“ Yes, yes, he won’t spoil the show — besides he’s 
a poet and will be the more alive to the child’s parts. 
Etow about Gauffecourt ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Duclos?” 

"WhyDuclos?” 

“Oho! Why not?” 

“ Ah 1 oh well, he might not care. . . . No, don’t 
ask Duclos.” 

“ Ah ! Excuse me, but I should like to have him. 
I’m not indifferent to his opinion, by Jove. Also I 
should like to have M. Rousseau. He will ask the 
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on with this nonsense as it was putting her in an 
awkward position. 

“ What do you suppose M. Grimm will think of 
your manner to him ju^l now: you hardly bowed 
to him.” 

“ He can think what he likes,” replied Francueil. 
“ It’s your fault : why didn’t you keep to your word ? ” 

“ You ought to know,” I jepHed, “ that having 
been so foolish as to make such a promise I did not 
break it purposely. However, to avoid being exposed 
to any more such absurd scenes. I’ll take back my 
word, and shall make you no more promises.” 

“ You’re letting out more than you think, Madame : 
why should you feel uncomfortable, were it not that, 
M. Grimm has stolen your heart from me, and were 
there not some underftanding between you two, or 
likely to be one.” 

“ I’ve told you already, Monsieur, that there’s 
nothing of the sort, and let me say so for the lail time. 
I only lay claim to his efteem and friendship, but if 
I am going to behave in this roundabout and uncom- 
fortable way, I shall run the risk of lowcrin*g myself 
in his eyes, and for that I should never forgive myself, 
nor anyone else who was the cause of it.” 

“ Duclos says — ^he’s told me things. . . .” 

“ What ! Duclos has told you ? . . .” 

“ Awful things of Grimm : he is really very worried 
at the way you truft him. He takes a very great in- 
tereft in you— does Duclos : in spite of all his funny 
ways, he’s fond of you.” / 

“ But you have known Grimm for some time. 
What is your opinion of him ? I have a sufficiently 
high opinion of you to feel sure that you will be fair.” 

“ I only know him very slightly — -juil as an acquaint- 
ance. All I know is that his friends think a tremendous 
lot of him, but I’ve never found him pleasant, but ^lill, 

I call to mind that he never talks except in intimate 
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my brother Clicks, I may be able to prompt him, for I 
have remembered a good deal of his lessons.” 

“ That is to say,” said her father, “ that you only 
remember what you arc not taught.” 

” P.apa," she returned, “ I remember what I under- 
hand quite well, but not any more.”- 

She was true to her word, for when my son hesitated 
twice in his Roman hihory, the little one, who was 
watching, hood up and answered, laughing, for him. 
Roussc.au asked her : ‘ ' What made you remember that ?” 

” Monsieur, because it is so beautiful, and 1 do 
like it so ! ” One of the incidents related to Regulus 
when he urged the Romans to rejeft the proposals of 
peace that he had brought to Rome, knowing that his 
life would be forfeit if they were rejefted. 

On another occasion when my son was asked to give 
a rule of Latin syntax and he hesitated, the little one, to 
our great surprise, whispered it to him. M. d’Epinay 
asked her : ” Pauline, did you remember that rule 
because it was so beautiful, and you did like it so 
mudi ” 

” Oh, gracious, no,” she answered, “ only* because 
my brother has been told it so often, that I can’t hcljj 
remembering it, though I don’t know what it means.’’ 

My son, however, came out much better than I 
had expefted. He did not recite like a p.arrot, and his 
answers were nearly all correft. 

Duclos jabbered away : M. Grimm hardly said a 
word: it was Gauffecourt, Rousseau and Countess 
d’Houdetot who really entered into the spirit of the 
thing. When the examination was over, Linant asked if 
there might be the same gathering, in three months’ 
time, in the country, and Pauline exclaimed, ” Oh, then. 
Messieurs, Mesdames, I want to be examined too.” 

“ And on what subjefts ? ” asked M. de Jully. 

” I don’t know yet. Uncle, we muft see : I shall 
ask Mama what they had better be.” 
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I had given my friends the hint as to what they 
should say to my son by way of encouragement, in 
case he deserved praise, but M. d’Epinay spoilt it all, 
as I had expefted. He left the room, taking the child 
with him, and told us all to Stay as we were, and then 
he brought him back dressed in a cerise velvet suit 
with splendid cuffs. I was dumbfounded at this piece 
of bad ta^le, and thepthers felt as I did, the more so 
as the child was so pleased that there was no getting 
away from the bad effeft of such a prize. He ran 
^braight to kiss my mother who for two hours had 
never flopped shedding tears of joy, and then he came 
to me. I thought you looked much nicer before, my 
child,” I told him. Duclos said, “ It’s very fine, my 
boy, but don’t forget that a fool in lace is a fool ftill,” 
Rousseau, when my son wanted him to admire his 
suit, said not a word, but when the child pressed him, 
he finally said ; “ Monsieur, I am no judge of finery, 
but only of a man. I felt like talking to you before, 
but now I do not.” 

M. d’Epinay, feeling rather uncomfortable over 
the way* his prize was received, wanted to make up for 
his foolishness, but I cut the conversation short and 
promised my son to give him some mark of my 
approbation. Then Pauline was quedlioned on geo- 
graphy and made not one miS:ake. Her father had 
nothing for her, and contented himself vdth kissing 
and praising her. But I mean to make her a present 
of a pretty desk which will induce her to sit down to 
Hudy frequently in order to use it. And for my son 
I am getting some engravings of good pi£hires illus- 
trative of some of the hi^orical incidents about which 
he told us, or portraits of great men that he had men- 
tioned. I am also giving him some good books which 
will be, purposely, very simply bound. That, Mon- 
sieur, was a happy day for poor Emilie, out of how 
many months, how many years of sorrow. 
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The Diary 

Madame d’Epinay had a great explanation with 
M. Grimm. She explained that efforts were being 
made in a certain quarter to keep them apart, but that 
Francueil was not involved. 

“ I do not suspeft him, Madame,” said Grimm, 
” no man whom you have <})onoured with your 
afFeftion could be a rascal — ^but possibly Duclos is 
the person ? ” ‘ 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ From what I know of him.” 

“ Yes, it is he.” 

” Permit me to say, Madame, that the source of the 
information is sufficient indication of its worth. He 
also takes such interest in me that he has already 
provided me with secret information in order to damage 
you with me.” 

After hearing and disposing of the tittle-tattlings 
of Duclos, M. Grimm advised her not to break with 
him suddenly, but firft show the contempt slje felt for 
him and wait for a favourable opportunity of speaking 
out (if that were necessary) without inviting awkward 
reprisals. As for Francueil (the true ftate of whose 
relations with Madame d’Epinay he now knew) 
he opined that she had given him reason to be 
jealous, but bade her not yield slavishly to him any 
more. 

They talked till midnight. “ I am proud ” (said 
M. Grimm) ” to have the honour of helping you ; 
but it vexes me to see that anyone can sway you like 
a child, and that out of kindness for others you are 
at pains to conceal from them your own true worth. 
You almoft succeed in concealing it from yourself. 
If I was not quite sure that you have it in you to show 
your own true self to your intimates, I think I should 
have it in me to renounce the pleasure of ftaying at 
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your side. But what a pity to bury such lovely and 
rare qualities 1 You do not realise your own mental 
gifts, nor the possibilities of your own soul and 
charaftcr.” 

“ Why then,” I asked him, “ avoid me when I 
need you so. Without admitting that I possess the 
superior qualities with which you credit me, I feel 
that 1 am acquiring some every time 1 talk with you. 
You will adorn me w'lth your own. I feel that my heart 
echoes your principles. When I am with you my 
soul is filled with pure joy, and when we part, I ilill 
feel for quite a while afterwards an aftermath of 
happiness with which no painful memory is mingled 
— a feeling hitherto unknown to me. Yes, my friend, 
I would have you ever near me. I gloiy^ in your 
affeftion and your efteem. Abandon an idea so 
opposed to our happiness.” 

” It would be sacrifice,” he replied, *' that I would 
offer to your peace of mind. Possibly your friends, 
whoever they may be, arc better suited to one in your 
position. You see I am already bringing trouble into 
your mfdft. I fear that M. dc Francueil’s behaviour 
causes you pain : he has talked you over to Duclos, 
and you don’t know of what Duclos may be capable. 
In tiying to ruin me, they will harm you. Your 
husband will turn the folly of the one and the ill- 
nature of the other to his own ends. Weigh all these 
disadvantages carefully, and consider whether you 
will have the courage to combat calumny, if you 
cannot crush it.’| 

“ I have considered it all,” I told him, ** with you 
I fear nothing ; but look to yourself, are you not afraid 
of linking yourself with a poor, unfortunate woman, 
the viftim of fate and a combination of circumilances 
so peculiar that I do not think there was ever the like 
before.” 
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Letter from Madame tTEpinay to M. de Lisieux 

March, 1755 

I T^as going to write (to Grimm) when Duclos came 
in : he acco^ed me with — “ Ah, well, what do you 
make of Grimm now ? Here’s a fine chance for him 
to play the mourning man.” 

” What do you mean r ” I asked. 

" Eh, by God ! ” said he, “ doh’t you really know ? 
Do you mean to say that you don’t know that the 
Count de Friese is dead ? ” 

I gave a scream and flood motionless from the 
shock. . . . Turning my back on Duclos, I wrote off 
at once to M. Grimm. Duclos took advantage of my 
diflress to take my note and read it, whilfl I w'as look- 
ing for something to faflen it with. 

“ Are you mad ? ” said he, ” to write such a note 
and on such an occasion. One never knows in the 
confusion of a time like this into whose hands it may 
fall. I don’t think it very proper to placard the faft 
thatyo;/ are more overwhelmed than he is by his bereave- 
ment, or ‘ that he is your very dear friend,’ flill less that 
^yott vaill not breathe again till he is by your side’ Devil 
t^e me, anyone would think the Count was your 
lover from the flate you’re in — for it’s surely not 
Grimm — you’ve sworn to me that he isn’t. A simple 
expression of sympathy is the proper thing for the 
occasion.” 



(Madame d’Epinay then wrote a more reflrained 
note which she read to Duclos who interrupted her 
with suggeflions all the time.) 

When Duclos had departed, and I was tidying up 
my desk, I missed my firfl note, and I wrote off 
flraight to Duclos asking what he had done with it. 
He replied that as I could not find it, he mufl evidently 
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have thrown it into the fire, for I knew how he disliked 
seeing \\*aAc paper about, M. Grimm then arrived, 
grief and weariness written on his face. . . . l ie told 
me that the Count had had a fual relapse, and that his 
friends were going to shut themselves up at St Cloud 
for six days and were compelling him to go with them. 

While in retirement^ at St Cloud M. Grimm sent 
his scr\'ant daily to* report liis news to Madame 
d'Epinay. Rousseau enjoyed a share of her rather fussy 
interest, for he was unwell, but when she proposed 
to send a doctor to him, he wrote back : 

For God's sake, don't send M. Malouin’ to me any 
more. I am not well enough to enjoy likening to his 
clack. I was in a tremble all day yesterday left he 
should come. Deliver me from the dread of possibly 
ha\dng to be rude to a worthy man whom I like, and 
who comes at your requeft, and do not add yourself 
to the number of those importunate friends who in 
order to make me live as they would have me live will 
fuss me to death. Really, I’d like to be in the depths 
of the wirdcrncss when I’m ill." 

Rousseau delivered himself of another observation 
in the same vein, when he and Madame d’Epinay 
ran across Baron d’Holbach at the Tuilcrics. Speak- 
ing of Grimm’s bereavement, the Baron said, “ Nobody 
knows better than I do how Grimm is to be pitied. 
But that lot (the friends at St Cloud) are no comfort 
to him.’’ 

“ Faith,” replied Rousseau, “ I see that it’s not 
misfortune that renders a man moft miserable, but 
it’s the passion that people have for consoling others 
and of showering kindnesses here, there and every'- 
where. Why not leave a body alone ? Personally, I 
wish to say that if ever some misfortune befalls me 

* Dr. Akaiia, Mile Quinault's friend, and the jjacen’s doctor, and 
according to Mannontcl, “ more Purgon ” than Furgon himself. 
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and my friends feel it incumbent upon them to take 
notice of it, I hope that they will allow me to choose 
my own particular form of consolation, for, anyway, I 
ought to know better than others what suits me be^l.” 

Letter from Madame d'Epinay to M. Grimm 

At laft I have got rid of Duclos, and I hope, my 
friend, that you will not disapprove of what I have 
done. Yesterday his impertinence was so pointed that 
by no manner of means could it be borne. • This is 
what happened — ^tell me what you think. 

(She proceeded to say that De Valory’s niece, who 
was in Paris for a fortnight, wished to hear Jelyotte 
sing. Madame d’Epinay therefore arranged for 
Jelyotte to sing at her house. But the singer, who 
said that he was taking a fortnight’s reft and was not 
supposed to be singing at supper parties, only con- 
sented to sing for her on the condition fhat Duclos 
should not be present. So she arranged that the 
Chevalier de Valory, his niece and Mile d’Ette should 
be the only guests.) ^ 

Duclos had sent to ask me in the morning if I 
should be at home, and I said “ No.” About six 
o’clock he turned up, and was told I was out. He 
said he would come in and wait. The servants objefted, 
saying they had no orders, and could not admit anyone. 
He asked for Linant so they let him in. He went to 
my son’s room, and my son’s man said he would let 
my son know. “ Where is he ? ” “ With Madame.” 
“ I’ll go there,” and he came to my room laughing 
like a maniac. “ By God I ” said he, I knew well 
that she was at home.” “ Yes, Monsieur, but not to 
you, as I sent you word.” 

I sent the children away that I might be free to 
rebuke Duclos for his insolence. “ You will be cause 
of my dismissing my door-keeper for disobeying my 
, orders,” I told him. 
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It is not his fault,” he said, and he told me what 
I have juft told you. ” I know pcrfcdly well,” he * 
continued, " that you did send me word that you 
would not he at home, but I did not believe it, and I 
want to know who .arc the people whom I am not to 
meet.” I replied that it seemed a ftrangc thing to me 
that I could do nothing in my own home without his 
being informed, and,^iat I had told him diftinftly, 
and more than once, that I wished to be free, and that 
he should not have needed telling .again, and finally 
that I muft ask him to go without my having to say 
anything further on that point. But, his curiosity 
getting the better of him, he gave a milder reply than 
1 had expefted. ” I’ll go," said he. " I’ll go when 
supper is ser\'cd and your guefts arrive.” 

I saw by other things that he had let drop that he 
suspefted that I was waiting for you and wanted to 
sup alone with you. Seeing that he was getting 
nothing out of me, " Admit,” said he, ” that you’re 
expefting Grimm and I’ll go.” ” I’ve nothing to 
admit,” \ told him, *' and you’ll drive me to desperate 
measures if you don’t go.” But then fearing that 
his suspicions would end in some tiresome outburft, 

I added, “ Why should I, may I ask, close my 
door, and make a secret of it, if I was expefting M. 
Grimm ? ” 

” The devil, Madame, I did not think you were 
so . . .” 

" If I tell you whom I am expefting, will you go 
at once ? ” 

” Yes, on my honour. . . 

” I am expefting the Chevalier de Valory and his 
niece. . . .” 

” Aha, aha, and Jelyotte too, aren’t you ? Why 
didn’t you say so ? ” 

“ I don’t say so.” 

No, but I do say so. Didn’t I hear it the other 
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day. She asked you to. I was present. The cox- 
comb ! I am sure it was he who didn’t want me to 
be present, and you are ilupid enough to pander to 
his impudence. A pretty part to make you play. 
Deuce take me 1 driving away your friends 1 A puppy, 
whose livelihood is gone if he gets a cold 1 ” 

He was talking thus, when my ser\'ant came to ask 
me for an address for a parircl that I was sending 
someone. “ You •will find it,” 1 said, “ on the mantel- 
piece.” He looked and I looked, but ■we could not 
find it. Duclos, fidgeting to get rid of Cahouct, said 
to me, “ What, those old addresses that were up dicrc ? 
I’ve juft thrown them in the fire — ^)'ou know how I 
dislike wafte paper lying about. What’s all the fuss 
about? If you wanted to keep them why didn’t you 
lock them up ? ” 

“ Ah, Monsieur,” said I, “ this impertinence is too 
much. I insift on being miftress in my own house, 
and the only miftress, and to prove it, I ask you to 
go, please, and quickly too.” 

“ Ah, goodness gracious,” he returned, ", I shall be 
in no hurr)* to return: if what you’re wanting js 
someone to toady to you, I swear I'll never set foot in 
your place again, even if you go down on your knees 
to me.” 

However (as the Diary records) Duclos was soon 
back again. But the door was faft closed to him this 
time, as M. Grimm had ■warned Madame d’Epinay 
never to receive Duclos again unless she received a 
written apology from him. But the note she got from 
Duclos was as follows : 

“ Let me know if you’re having supper at home 
to-night. I overlook your tantrums when I think of 
the damage a rupture with me would do your reputa- 
tion. Poor child ! You make me sorry for you. 
You’re being fooled and you don’t know it. I muft 
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indeed be a very decent fellow to conduft myself as I 
do with you,” 

Letter from Madame d'Ephtay to M. Duclos 

You cannot imagine how deeply I admire your 
magnanimit)'. I feel myself so unworthy of it, that I 
advise you not to let it prompt you to come to my house 
againft my wishes, fo^ were you to do so, under any 
pretext whatsoever, I should moil certainly have you 
thrown out at the door, however unpleasant such a 
proceeding would be to myself. You know little of me 
if you think that I could allow you to honour me with 
your presence out of pity. Leave the care of my good 
name to me, please, and in God’s name let me no 
longer be beholden to your good offices. Further, if 
you would have me regard you as an honourable man, 
at leaft refrain from claiming the title when ttte-d-tete^ for 
I could not contradift you without giving you awaj^. 
If I am weak enough, good-natured enough, or timid 
enough to pardon you, may that induce you, if possible, 
to aft in future with more delicacy, and above all with 
greater uprightness and more honourably, for people 
are not always to be palmed off with hearsay and they 
will soon know you as well as I do.” 

Duclos had to take his dismissal as final and went 
round running Madame d’Epinay down. Unfor- 
tunately she had made another enemy of a former 
friend. 

The Cheralier de Valory, tired of Mile d’Ette’s 
temper, had decided to leave her and set up with his 
niece who was to housekeep for him. In the meantime, 
the three of them, the niece, the Chevalier and Mile 
d’Ette were all living together. Mile d’Ette being 
unaware of the impending change. However, her 
suspicions were aroused and one night she burft into 
his bedroom, woke him up, sat on his bed and poured 
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forth a tirade. The poor man, after a vain attempt 
to calm her, declared that he could ^land “ this hell 
no longer ” and that he intended to leave her for ever. 
She then bade him get out at once, reminding him 
that the lease was in her name, and that the furniture 
was hers. He and his niece received the order to quit 
at daybreak. He rose, packed his belongings, and 
went to his niece’s room, and there they deliberated 
as to where to go at that ver)*‘tarly hour. The niece 
suggested that they should seek temporary sanftuarj' 
with Madame d'Epinay, while they looked for some 
place to ftay in. At this junfture the Chevalier 
received a note from Mile d’Ette, which was such a 
mixture of love, submission, threats, fury, promises, 
etc., and so alarmed him, that he and the niece fled in- 
continently to Madame d’Epinay’s hospitable roof, 
and. she, kind soul, would not hear of their leaving her 
until they left Paris in four days’ time. Meanwhile 
the deserted d’Ette smashed every' article of furniture 
in the house until her eye caught a note left by the 
Chevalier, in which he asked her to keep anything 
she wanted and send on the reft to him. • She then 
suspended her smashings. But she never pardoned 
Madame d’Epinay for sheltering the pair. She 
rushed to Madame d’Esclavelles with her talc of 
injury (not Clicking at revealing all her own pa^l) and 
in order to prove what she called Madame d’Epinay’s 
ingratitude. Jet out all that lady’s moft intimate con- 
fidences. M. de Lisieux then went round to tackle 
Mile d’Ette and managed to compel her to hand over 
to him every paper she possessed relative to Francueil 
and Madame d’Epinay. 

The Diary 

La Chesrtlte : yttae 

Oh, how dearly I have paid for faults due to the 
weakness of my charafter 1 I will overcome it or die 
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in the attempt. During the two montlis that I have 
spent here, I might have been pcrfcftly happy, but I 
have done everything calculated to mar that happiness 
and have relied too much on my own wisdom and 
good intentions. 

The house-party at La Chevrette was composed of 
M. Grimm (whenever not in attendance on the Due 
d’Orieans), M. de Francueil (a very frequent visitor), 
Madame d’Houdetot dnd M. dc Saint-Lambert. All 
the trouble a^ose from the faft that Madame d’Epinay 
was not sufficiently careful to be thoroughly “ off ” 
with the old love before she was on with the new. In 
other words, she allowed the supplanted Francueil to 
pour out his plaints as discarded lover to her whenever 
his melancholy became too digressing to be denied a 
voice, and of this dangerous weakness on her part 
M. Grimm saw fit to disapprove. 

The situation became a little difficult, and Madame 
d’Esclavellcs begged M. Grimm to advise her 
daughter. M. Grimm therefore proffered his advice, 
but in a manner retrained and glacial. Madame 
d’Epinay,*piqued, as coldly promised to take it. So 
Francueil, next day, was informed that he maSt expeft 
no more private conversations since they had not the 
desired effeft of calming him. The ultimatum was 
delivered on the terrace, and then she retired, tears in 
her eyes, to her room. M. Grimm, tolling on to 
the terrace that she had ju^l vacated, came upon the 
frantic Francueil pacing up and down, and Francueil 
either intentionally or iinintentionally ignored him. 
The offended Grimm sought Madame d’Epinay, ask- 
ing the reason of this behaviour, and she told him of 
what had passed between herself and Francueil. 

“ That does not surprise me," said he, " you per- 
petuate his pains by yom: moil misleading compassion. 
You ought, right from the beginning, to have for- 
bidden him to carry his plaints to you, and have 
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refused to sec him, had he insisted. I have left you 
to go on entirely in your own way, for ill-timed advice 
would have only offended you, though for that matter, 
since we have been in the country, you have not 
asked my advice, but now things have come to such a 
pass that they can be put up with no longer, unless 
It is yoiu- deliberate intention, Madame, to make me 
take some fteps myself.” 

“ My intention ! ” I said, quickly, “ how can you 
think such a thing ? ” . 

“ But,” he retorted, “ it would perhaps be beft for 
all concerned. You are placing me in a very undig- 
nified and invidious position in regard to yourself, 
Madame, permit me to tell you.” 

” You drive me desperate,” I said, “ do not harbour 
such an idea for an inftant: but tell me what I am 
to do.” 

You muft keep pour head ! And if you want my 
advice, Madame, it is this — ^that if he makes another 
attempt to speak with you, you muft tell him verj* firmly 
that he mull now ftop talking to you of what you do 
not wish to hear : you mull tell him that your friend- 
ship for him has led you to grant him a favour that 
he has made you regret, that it is for him now to find 
Ae bell way out of his trouble, for himself, and that 
in future he mull not look for any assillance from you, 
and that to Hop the remarks that people are bound 
to make, your advice to him is that he should take his 
departure. You can soften this decision by assming 
him of the feeling that you ought and which, no 
doubt, you will always cherish for him. That, 
Madame,” said M. Grimm coldly, ” is what self- 
respeft demands of you.” 

His tone froze me : I felt the wisdom of his advice, 
but I did wish he could have given it more Idndly, 
for then I should have followed it like a lamb. Two 
things, however, made me rebel: firll, the cold, 
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authoritative tone, which terrified me, and made me 
afraid that 1 was going to he domineered over once 
more, and should he yielding my will to a fresh tyrant, 
in^cad of merely attuning it to a friend’s, and then, 
secondly, I was sVdl more afraid that it might he 
thought that my friendship with M. Grimm was the 
cause of the rupture, if I'rancucil suddenly ceased to 
visit me. 

t * 

She said.that she wanted to avoid gossip, for anyone 
who saw the ^lalc Francucil was then in would think 
that she had given him up, which would look bad after 
a ten years’ liaison. M. Grimm reminded her that for 
the last two years Francucil had ncglcflcd her. She 
said " yes ”, but that Francucil’s behaviour ju^l then 
would not lead anyone to im.aginc it. 

“It is only too well known,” he replied, ** thanks 
to your false friends, who have retailed your confi- 
dences for public entertainment.” 

She wanted to tackle Francucil straight away but 
M. Grimm, as usual, preached c.aution, as he wished 
her to Sbe an instance of rudeness on the part of 
Francucil towards himself, with her own eyes, before 
speaking to him on the point. But she being terrified 
leil the men should pick a quarrel, and some disai^cr 
ensue, could not wait and therefore WTOtc a letter to 
Francucil in which she requested him either to explain 
to M. Grimm that he had not intended to be rude or 
else go aw.iy. She did not tell Grimm that she had 
written this letter, for she believed that, though he 
would have approved of it at any other time, he w'as 
now in the mood to forbid her to do anything, even 
if he did approve of it. Terrified and trembling, she 
handed her missive to Francucil. Grimm saw'. It 
was nine o’clock in the evening; they were having 
music. Grimm’s face at once became cold and 
ironical : at supper he turned from Madame d’Epinay 
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when she Addressed him. Frnncueil having read the 
letter made an excuse for retiring to his room as soon 
as supper was over. Grimm, who thought she had 
made some appointment with Francueil, observed in 
a casual way that he had received letters which neces- 
sitated his return to Paris the next day. 

Madame d’Epinay passed a frightful night, a prey 
to fearful alarm. She sat writing letters to the two 
men and tearing them up. At*" five o’clock she fell 
asleep, worn out, and slept till nine. At dejeuner she 
heard, to her surprise, that Francueil had left the house 
at six o’clock that morning. Seeing that Grimm 
evidently thought she was not playing ftraight, and 
was avoiding her, she wrote him a note, begging him 
not to go away or condemn her unheard, and she took 
it to his room herself. But he received it gravely and 
put it on the mantelpiece, as though it were some- 
thing quite unnecessary and the contents of which he 
knew by heart. I said to him in a whisper, ‘ You 
push harshness and inju^ice too far, Monsieur — ^for 
the la^l time, I beg you, hear me. . . . M^ grief is 
too much for me, I can no longer answer for myself.’ 
I had reached that crushed ftatc of nmnbness when 
nothing matters any more. In that condition I 
regained my room, and I flayed there more or less 
dead to the world.” 

All the morning M. Grimm never came near her. 
In the afternoon a special messenger came from 
Francueil, bringing for Madame d’Epinay a large 
parcel and a litde box, and for M. d’Epinay, a letter 
giving some excuse for his hurried departure. 

After dinner M. Grimm came to my room, and 
came alone. I fancied that curiosity rather than sym- 
pathy for me prompted his visit. I had juft opened 
the box and the parcel : they contained all my letters, 
and my portrait which Francueil had returned, 
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Francucil’s letter, " sec how unjuft your suspicions 
are, and how cruel you arc to me 1 ” 

He read the letter without saying a word. However, I 
muft do him the jufticc of saying that if he hrtd felt 
sorry for my plight, he was ftill more sorry for having 
been so harsh with me, when I confessed to him what 
I had foolishly done without telling him. I admit 
that my conduft was enough tq mislead him, but I 
did not find it the easier for that to forget his severity, 
in spite of all the regret he expressed and all the pains 
he took to make up for it. The grief of this affair has 
left so deep an imprint upon my heart that I do not 
think I shall ever quite get over it as long as I live, 
and though I am now calm, it has left me with a 
depression impossible to shake off. 
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CHAPTER X 
1755-1756 

Duclos was not the* man to allow Madame d’Epinay 
to turn him out of her house without being revenged 
either on her or on M. Grimm, whom he suspefted of 
having inspired the lady with the cnerg)' to shake off 
his yoke. 

He went to Diderot, Grimm’s great friend, and to 
him spoke lightly of Madame d’Epinay, saying that 
Grimm was in love with her, and that she would make 
a man a very charming mistress, though only a fool 
would risk a serious love-affair with her. Diderot, 
knowing that Grimm was incapable of light love, was 
alarmed at the thought of his friend being in the toils 
of such a woman, and he hailened to go and sec him 
in order to put him on his guard. It is a very long 
conversation that M. dc Lisieux records as having 
taken place between the two men, and in the course 
of it Diderot inquired : 

” What kind of a feeling would you entertain for, 
and expeft in return from Madame d’Epinay or any 
other woman ? If it’s merely a matter of sensual 
pleasure and that is clearly underftood between you, 
I see no particular danger.” 

" That sort of liaison would not suit me ; I loathe 
that sort of thing : be it from pride, be it from fas- 
tidiousness, I mufr be the chosen lover, the one and 
only. I want to sacrifice all to her I love, with no shame 
to it, and I want her only to take from me what she is 
willing to return. I care little for sensual satisfaftion 
and its intoxication, when unallied with respeft and 
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truft ; it’s a low sort of pleasure and makes no appeal 
to my mind and heart. I want to be even happier 
after enjoyment than at the aflual moment of enjoy- 
ment itself, perhaps through vanity, but — there it is-— 
1 am as I am. My idea is to find my own true happi- 
ness in the woman who entrufts her happiness to my 
keeping: whate’er betide, absent or present, her 
thoughts muA be with me ,.as mine with her. 
Finally, our mutual respeft and c'^cem muft be such 
as to lift us above the inevitable troubles and bothers 
that occur when one braves any of the canons of one’s 
little world. That, my friend, is my idea of happiness, 
and the one that suits me.” 

" And you promise yourself this happiness with 
Madame d’Epinay ? ” 

“ Assuredly.” 

Duclos, so said Diderot, had declared that Madame 
d’Epinay had compromised herself with him 
(Duclosj. 

Grimm flatly denied the ftory: he asked what 
Rousseau had had to say. 

“ Rousseau made no statement, but, faith, he seems 
to have no better opinion of her.” 

Grimm denied ever having written her a love- 
letter, and said that she had never written him 
one. 

“ I have seen one,” said Diderot. 

” What was in the note, say ? ” 

“ My word — let me see. It was, I think, about 
the death of the Count de Friese.” 

This of course was the note that Duclos had 
purloined. 

Diderot told M. de Lisieux that when he left Grimm 
he felt convinced that Duclos was a scoundrel, but 
was not so Strongly convinced that Madame d’Epinay 
was as good a woman as her friend said she was. And 
adds M. de Lisieux, “ Duclos meanwhile let no chance 
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?'lip runninr. i!own NIadnmc cl’l^urjay, am! to him 
• hr owr* {jir prcjudiir that a muuhrr of people felt 
arAi;v't licr ft'r far too hmp a limr." 


Tlf HtJrv 

K«n5*-Tau \v.n*. vrty drj'rc'fcd anti bored with Paris. 
Mad-ame d'l'.pir.ay ;r.yi '* why not travel r " Uut no, 
he had neither the *'«rahh nor the mor.ey. *' No," 
raid he, *’ V'h.'.t 1 w‘.\r;t ir- cither my native land or the 
coiujiry. Hn; I e.iti’t SJtake tip my mind. You don't 
know-,” he r aid, "luwv, when it romer- to le.ivinii, for 
ever, even tho-e thini:''- which one has tometimer. 
di« liked, the iscrif.ce i'. f‘ftcn .dmosl beyond human 
!trrni;th. bir-'t anti fore:r.o-rt 1 want to be let .alone, 
that's one of the prc-itc-^. ble' r.in};;. e>f this life, and one 
that my de.ar fnends. or ro-called fricmls, have a 
pa<;s;on for denyinp me." 

*' I c.m undcT:dand," '.he - aid, " how difllcult it is 
for them, and 1. for my part, do not promirc to ever 
a?'.i;d you to the att.unmcnt of this hler-sinp." 

Uotneeau continued in his perplexity: to flay or 
not to stay in P.nris. l*rom .Swhxcrland he received 
pressinp invitations, but thev were too pressing to 
suit him — besides how could he le.avc such dear 
friends as CJrimm, Diderot and Madame d'llpinay. 

Then the followinp entrj’ in the Diar\' appears: 

" 'Fhcrc is, a short distance from I. a Chcvrcttc, on 
the edge of the forcA, a little house, c.illcd the Idcr- 
mitape, which bclonps to M. d'ICpinay. I shall 
supped to Rousseau that he should live there. I will 
liavc it fitted up so as to suit his w.ay of living, and shall 
take care not to tell him that I have gone to this expense 
on his account. He has never been there, and he will 
think the house has alw.ays been juA as he now sees 
it. I shall ask M. d’Epinay if 1 may put the workmen 
in.” 
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Letter from Madame d‘Epbiay to Rousseau 

I have been thinking over your reasons, my dear 
Rousseau, for accepting or not accepting the proposals 
made to you. If you go to Geneva, you say what is 
to be done about Mesdames Le Vasseur? That 
difficulty is easily disposed of. I will look after them 
until you see if you can settle tdown in GencTO and 
live there. It is not my business to make up yoiu* 
mind for you, and perhaps my advice would be biased. 
I only want to remove obstacles : it is for you to decide. 
If you decline, you will have, in any case, so you have 
told me, to leave Paris, as you cannot ftand the place 
any longer. In this case I have a little house that is 
at your disposal. You have often heard me speak of 
the Hermitage, which is on the edge of the Foreft of 
Montmorency. It has a lovely view : there are five 
rooms, a kitchen, a cellar, an acre and a quarter of 
kitchen garden, a spring of running water, and the 
foreft for a garden. The house is yours, my dear 
friend, if you decide to ftay in France. 

I also call to mind that you told me that if you had 
one hundred jpiftoles more income, you would not go 
elsewhere. You know, I hope, what a pleasure it would 
be to me to make things easier for you. I have been 
thinking for some time paft how this could be managed, 
without knowing that this was all that was wanted. 
This is what I propose; let me add to the proceeds 
of yom: laft book whatever is required to bring the- 
amount up to the sum of one hundred piftoles. I will' 
do it juft in whatever way you like. It is such a small 
service that I suggeft, that you cannot be offended. 
I have other suggeftions to make with regard to your 
household arrangements at the Hermitage, but they 
are too detailed for a letter. So do think it over, and 
weigh things carefully, my dear friend, and reft 
assiued that I only want to do what will be for your 
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own happiness. I realise to the full the value of your 
friendship and the pleasure of your society, but I 
think one mudl love one’s friends, for themselves, 
firft and foremoft. 

Rousseau's reply to Madame d'Epinay 

I’m far from havisg settled anything with M. 
Tronchin and your friendship for me has put another 
obftacle in 'the way which appears more than ever 
difficult to surmount. But you have consulted your 
heart rather than your pocket and my disposition in 
the proposed arrangement. Your proposal struck 
chill to my heart. How little you know your own 
interests in wishing to make a valet of a friend, and 
how little you know me if you think that I am to be 
swayed by the reasons you advance. It is not a question 
of life or death with me, but what I am so bothered 
about is how to obtain the moft complete independence 
during the years that yet remain to me. Hard as I 
tried I could not obtain it in Paris. I am ftill trying 
juft as hard, and the thing that has worried me moft 
terribly for over a year is my inability to discover where 
I shall be moft likely to get it. However, my own 
country seems the moft likely place. Yet I muft 
confess to you that independence were the sweeter 
in your vicinity. My present extreme perplexity 
cannot continue much longer, I muft make up my mind 
in a week’s time, but be very sure that I shall not be 
swayed by self-interefted motives, because I have 
never feared to lack bread, and if the worft came to the 
worft, I know how to do without it. 

However, I do not decline to hear what you have 
to say to me, provided that you bear in mind that I 
am not to be bought, and that my sentiments, which 
are now above any price to be named, would soon 
drop below the value at which possibly they have been 
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assessed. And now — ^let us forget, both of us, that 
there has even been any suggcftion of such a thing. 

As for you, yourself, I do not doubt that your heart 
is fully sensible of the value of friendship, but I fancy 
that I need your friendship more than you do mine, 
for you have many compensations, that I have not, 
and which I have renounced for ever. 

Note from Madame d*Epinay to Rousseau 

Your letter made me laugh at firft, I thought it so 
extreme, but afterwards I was diftressed for your sake, 
for one needs muft have a very perverted mind to take 
amiss a proposal diftated by a friendship of which 
you muft be so well aware, or to suppose that I have 
the foolish pride that loves to create dependants. 
I have no idea what these compensations that you find 
in my lot may be unless friendship is one of them. 

I do not advise you to make up your mind just now, 
for you seem to be in no ftate to judge wisely of what 
will suit you beft. Good day to you, my dear Rousseau. 


Letter from Rousseau to Madame d'Epinay 

I haften to write you two words, for I cannot bear 
you to think that I am annoyed, or to misunderftand 
my^ expressions. I only used ^e word “ valet ” as 
indicating the degrading effect upon my soul that 
any abandonment of my principles would entail. 
I thought we understood one another better than we 
do: should such explanations be required between 
two who feel and think as we do? What I call 
independence is not merely the independence that 
work gives : I want to earn my bread, I find a pleasure 
in doing so ; but I do not wish to be bound down by 
any other obligation if I can help it. 

I will gladly hear your proposals, but be prepared 
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for a refusal, for be they gratis or subject to condition, 
I wish for neither the one nor the other ; I will never 
pledge a particle of my liberty, neither for my own 
support,* or that of any other body. I want to work, 
but in my own way, and also to ^lop work when I 
choose without obieftions being raised, save by my 
Itomach. 

I’ll say no more ab^ut compensations: all things 
fade, some day, tfut true friendship remains, 
and ’tis then that it has a sweetness unalloyed and 
endless. Study my vocabulary well, my good friend, 
if we are to understand one another. Believe me, 
my expressions rarely have the usual significance, 
for it is always my heart that communes with you, 
and maybe you will realise some day that its language 
is not that of other hearts. Till to-morrow. 


The Diary 

I have seen little of M. Grimm for some time. 
He has hardly left Baron d’Holbach, who has juSt 
married fils firSt wife’s siSter. She is, they say, a very 
pleasant woman. His friends can say what they like 
— but a person who was in such terrible digress on the 
death of his firft wife, and then so quickly consoles 
himself, hardly conveys the impression of ^lability 
of charafter. 

She Sail went on trying to influence Rousseau’s 
decision, but all he said was ; “ So I’m a slave then, 
and I’ve got to give up my liberty. No, no, that 
won’t do for me.” 

“ I am surprised,” said I to him, ” that with your 
brains, experience, and philosophy, you make so 
much of a thousand and one petty annoyances which 
are frequently not worth mentioning or even noticing.” 

“What? Good Lord!” he returned, “you call 
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the injustice, daily ingratitude, and biting remarks 
made by so-called friends, petty annoyances ?” 

“ Come, now,” said I, " I can only reply by the 
saying ‘ On rit avec toi et tu te faches.’ But you really 
can’t believe for a moment that people hurt you 
intentionally ?” 

Intentionally or not, I don’t care. But don’t 
think, Madame, that I am me/ely indignant on my 
own account — the things that I have seen you suffer 
at the hands of your beSl friends — some twenty 
times. . . .” 

“ Do as I do, my friend ; if they are false, spiteful, 
unjuSl, I let them go. I feel sorry for them, and I 
map myself up in my cloak — ^let me offer you the 
half of it.” 

He began to laugh, and then said ; “ I Still don’t 
know how to decide, but if I do accept your offer of 
the Hermitage, I refuse more definitely than ever 
the money you want to lend me. I shall not want for 
anything in the way of eatables : a cow, a pig, a kitchen, 
will amply suffice for our food.” „ 

I did not like to cross him any more, and we parted, 
half good-humouredly, half uncomfortably. M. 
d’Epinay has agreed to let me do up the Hermitage, 
and as it will not coSl him anything, and as he will 
plume himself on having given his consent, that con- 
sent was not hard to obtain. I have put the workmen 
in the house — all is in order, and as soon as I know 
what Rousseau decides to do I shall furnish it. I 
have altered the fireplaces, and have had the one in the 
sitting-room so arranged that by means of plaques 
and ftove-pipes it heats three rooms at the same time. 


Letter from Rousseau to Madame d'Epitiay 

At laft, Madame, I have made up my mind, and 
^you see, you have won the day. So I shall spend my 
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Ea^cr at the Hermitage, and shall ilay as long as I 
am comfortable there, and you can ^and me. That’s 
as far as my plans go. I will come to see you to-morrow 
and we will talk it over, but be sure to keep it a secret 
if you please. Now, behold a removal and bother 
that makes me tremble ! Oh, what a misfortune to be 
so rich 1 I shall have to leave half of myself in Paris 
even though you will^be no longer there, that half 
being my chairs, tabies, cheils and what not, which 
cannot be qdded to what you may have already put 
in my chateau. Till to-morrow. 


The Diary . 

The delight this letter caused me when I received 
it was such that I could not help bubbling over in 
front of M. Grimm, who was with me. I was very 
surprised to see that he disapproved of what I was 
doing for Rousseau, and disapproved in a way that I, 
at firft, thought very hard. I wanted to argue the 
point and showed him the letters that had passed be- 
tween u§. “ All that I can see here,” said he, “ is 
hidden pride on Rousseau’s side, all through. You’re 
doing him an ill service in giving him the Hermitage 
to live in, but you are going to do yourself a yet worse 
one. Solitude will sour his mind, he will behold 
all his friends, unjuSl:, ungrateful, and you chiefeSl of 
all, if you refuse, but once, to do as he wishes: he will 
accuse you of having begged him to live near you, 
and of having kept him from obeying his country’s 
call. Already I see the germ of his accusation in Ae 
wording of the letters you have shown me. These 
accusations will not be true, but also not sufficiently 
untrue to save you from censure and to make you 
look guilty of what you have no more done than the 
things you have hitherto been accused of.” 

“ Ah, my friend,” I exclaimed, ” don’t say that 
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again, for indeed I get into such hot water for doing 
kindnesses that maybe I had better take to doing un- 
kindness to see if I should get on better that way.” 

“ No,” replied M. Grimm, “ that you will never 
take to, but while ^lill continuing to do the beft in 
your power for yourself and yours, give up interfering 
in the affairs of others. People are too unfair towards 
you. I swear to you that thjj Icaft trouble you will 
land yourself in, from all this, \^ill be to make yourself 
look foolish : they will say that you gave Rousseau a 
home juft out of affeftion and as a puff for yourself.” 

“ Ah,” I returned, ” promise me that this false inter- 
pretation is the worft that I may expeft, and I shall 
soon have made my decision.” 

“ And I mine,” said M. Grimm, ” but if this 
interpretation should be the sequel to a rupture with 
Rousseau, there might be further complications which 
you do not anticipate.” 

“ That,” said I, “ will never occur. My friendship 
requires no thanks. I quite see that that man would 
be unhappy anywhere for he is accuftomed to be 
spoilt; he will always find me indulgent : we shall 
all of us consider it our duty and pleasure to make life 
pleasant for him.” 

“ Exadtly so,” said M. Grimm, “ but one always 
repents of giving way to unreasonableness. That 
man is moft unreasonable: the more tolerant one is 
the worse he gets. Anyway, the deed is done : you 
cannot draw back now: for the time being, try to 
proceed with discretion.” 

M. Rousseau, who spent Eafter at the Hermitage, 
was so enchanted with the house that his one desire 
was to inftal himself there. Madame d’Epinay gave 
herself the pleasure of personally assifting at his 
settling-in, and the day was fixed as soon as all was 
in readiness for him. In the morning she sent a cart 
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to Rousseau’s door for the goods and chattels that he 
wished to remove, and one of her scr\fants went with 
it. M. Linant was in the saddle very early seeing to 
cverj-thing and he escorted Madame d’Epinay when 
she returned home. At ten o’clock she went in her 
carriage to fetch Rousseau and his two housekeepers. 
Mother Lc Vasscur was a woman of seventy, heavy, 
ilout, almo5l helpless.. The road, where it enters the 
foreil, becomes impassable for a ier/h: and Madame 
d’Epinay hjd not foreseen how difficult it would be 
to convey the worthy old dame, and how impossible 
it would be for her to foot the remainder of the journey. 
They had, therefore, to nail strong ftakes to an arm- 
chair and so carr)* Mother Le Vasseur to the Hermi- 
tage. The poor woman wept for joy and gratitude. 
But Rousseau, for a moment moved and surprised, 
walked in silence for the reft of the way, head bent and 
aloof. They dined with him. Madame d’Epinay was 
so overdone that after dinner she nearly fainted : she 
tried her beft not to let Rousseau see : he guessed but 
did not choose to give any sign. 

The Tollowing letters passed between Madame 
d’Epinay and Rousseau when she was in Paris and he 
at the Hermitage : 


Letter from Rousseau to Madame (TEfinay 

ipk April, 1756 

Although the weather had been againft me since I 
came here, I have juft spent three of the moft peaceful 
and moft happy days of my life : and my days will be 
yet happier and more peaceful when me workmen, 
busied about my comfort or in the accomplishment 
of your thoughtfol behefts, have departed. Thus, for 
two or three days more, I shall not be entirely in 
solitude. Meantime, I am settling down, not according 
to the Turkish injun6Hon, that enjoins us not to make to 
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ourselves any lafting habitation here, but according to 
my own, which would lead me never to quit my 
present abode. You will find me delightfully in- 
ilallcd — except for the magnificence of your appoint- 
ments, which every time I enter the room makes me 
look round rcspcdlfully for the tenant of so beautifully 
furnished a place. However, I wjirn you not to expeft 
pretty speeches from me, at pur firll meeting, for I 
have a bone to pick with you fSr having come ill and 
suffering to my house-%varming, without, considering 
yourself or myself. Hafren to reassure me as to the 
effefts of this imprudence, and remember once for all 
that I shall never pardon you for thus overlooking my 
interefrs in thinking of your own. 

I have discovered two mifrakes in the bill enclosed 
with the money you sent me, both arc to your dis- 
advantage and they make me suspicious that you have 
very likely made otlier mifrakes of like nature, a thing 
which mufr not continue. The one is a matter of 
fourteen Hvres relating to seven quires of Dutch paper 
for which you paid five livres and five sous, infread of 
three livres and five sous per quire which itfeofr me, 
as I pointed out to you. The other is a matter of six 
livres for a copy of Racine which I never possessed 
and which, therefore, you cannot have sold at a profit 
for me. This makes you my creditor to the amount 
of twenty francs. So much for the money, now about 
ourselves. 

I have thought of nothing but myself these lafr few 
days. I drink in the beauties of my abode and the 
charm of perfeft liberty : but walking this morning in 
a delightful spot, I pretended that my old friend 
Diderot was with me, and as I pointed out to him the 
beauties of the walk, I found that they grew even 
fairer in my own eyes. I do not know if ever I shall 
have the pleasure of this increase in reality — it will 
be the doing of my old friend Grimm if ever I do. 
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Perhaps he may be able and perhaps he may be kind 
enough to get the friend he gamed through me to come 
and see me, and will share with me the pleasure of 
welcoming him. However, it’s not the time to speak 
of all this. But how about you, when am I to see you 
— ^rcilored to health — ^and your preserver^ too.** He 
promised me that he would come and will doubtless 
do so. As for you, m]jj good friend, much as I should 
like to sec you, do imt come without his permission, 
if you come, without him. Good day to you. Despite 
the hermit’s beard, and the bear’s coat, permit me to 
embrace you and lay at the feet of the Lord of the hut 
the homage of his very devoted subjeft and honorary 
water bailiff. The housekeepers send their very 
humble respefts. They arc settling down here as 
well as I am, and far better than my cat is doing. 


Letter from Madame d'Epinay to Rousseau 

As my gardener is returning, I am taking the 
opportunity of thanking you, my dear Hermit, for 
having sent me news of yourself. My news as to 
health is not too bad. The lafr two nights I have slept 
fairly well — that speaks for itself; I assure you that 
your house-warming did me a lot of good. 

I have executed some of your commissions : your 
friend Diderot, whom I never see as you know, because 
he fights shy of new acquaintances, intends to go and 
see you soon. You know his time is not his own, so 
put down to work the delay which mufr be a sore trial 
to your friendship for him. Believe me, my friend, 
your friends are thinking of you and regretting you ; 
so only think of the joy to come when their work and 
the weather give them a chance of coming to see 
you. . . . 

' Tronchin who was in Paris in 1756. 
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Letter from Rousseau to Madame d'Epinay 

May, 1756 

You will be very glad to hear, Madame, that I am 
more and more delighted with my abode. You and I 
will have to change a lot if I am ever to leave this 
place. You and Monsieur d’Epinay will know the joy 
of having made someone a happy man, and so you will 
not' regret having made me thfe offer of the half of 
your cloak. There remains one little thorn to extraft, 
that being the removal of the reft of my belongings. 
You will have to come to my rescue, Madame, if you 
kindly will, in this difficulty. This is what I want 
done — but let us set it down in order — ^for I have so 
many wants, that it is a case of “ primo ” and 
“ secundo ”, 

1. Thirty-nine livres sixteen sous to be paid to 
Madame Sabi for Rent and Capitation Tax, see 
note in little book, herewith enclosed. 

2. Receipt for both to be entered in said book. 

3. Notice to be given for end of this quarter. 

4. Bed and hangings in the alcove to be taken down 
to-day if possible. 

5. Both to be packed in the gardener’s cart with 
the mattress and whatever else can be put in, 
in the way of pots and pans. 

6. Some capable body who can dismantle and pack 
the lot without damaging them should be sent 
with the gardener. 

7. There will also remain, for another journey, a 
camp-bed in the loft, some forty bottles in the 
cellar, a cupboard containing booklets, and 
papers, for the transport of which I will send a 
case from here, witli a letter asking M. Dcleyre 
to supervise tlic shifting of the papers. 
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I should add that they had better take the slight 
precaution of opening proceedings by paying Madame 
Sabi, le^l she should take fright on seeing them strip- 
ping my rooms before mention had’ been made of 
this quarter’s rent which is now due. 

All this on the assumption that Madame d’Escla- 
vcllcs’ removal is now accomplished, and in order that 
the gardener’s cart may not return empty when there 
are things to be brought back. Moreover, my vaSt 
prudence by which, with great travail, all these 
arrangements have been thought out, is subjeft to 
your own, supposing it suits your convenience better 
to make any alteration in these suggestions. 

Accept Mile Lc Vasscur’s ver}' humble thanks. So 
you guessed— did you — that the contents of the ink 
bottle had been ver}- fairly distributed, during the 
journey from La Chevrette here, over all the good 
folk’s linen, of which barely a scrap is free from Stain. 

You seem, like the gods, to be endowed with wise 
and benevolent foresight, which was pradtically the 
remark .made on the reception of your gift. The 
weather docs not improve and your house is Still 
unfinished. There is nothing to bring you back juSl 
yet. What you have to do, in order to turn the 
interval to good account, is to go on getting better in 
health, and then when you are at La Che\Tette, you 
. will often be able to come to the Hermitage, to seek 
a friend and solitude. I shall show you delightful 
walks that I shall enjoy the more when you, also, some 
day enjoy them. 

Your counsel is good, I shall henceforth follow it. 
I will love my friends calmly but not coldly. I shall 
be delighted to see them, but able to do without them. 
I feel that they will never cease to be juSt as dear to 
me, and all that has dropped out of my feeling towards 
them is the excessive sensitiveness which made me 
often difficult and almoft always discontented. Besides, 
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I have never doubted Diderot’s good intentions, but 
it’s a long way from his door to mine, and there’s many 
a door at which to knock on the way. I’m bothered 
if he will ever really come to see me, he will plan to 
do so a hundred times, and I shall never see him once. 
He’s a man that has to be seized and carried off by 
force, to make him fulfil his own intentions. 

Good day, my good friendj and not Madame, 
although I have inadvertently written Madame twice 
at the beginning of this scribble. But why this cor- 
reftion, and what difference do words make, when 
the heart gives them all the same meaning ? 


The Diary 

Two days ago I went to La Chevrette in order to 
see to some things there before settling-in with my 
children. I had sent Rousseau word that I was coming, 
and he came to see me. I think he needs me, and 
solitude, I fancy, has already made him cantankerous. 
He grumbles at everyone. Diderot is always coming 
and never does come to see him, M. Grimm'neglefts 
him, Baron d’Holbach forgets him, Gauffccourt and 
I are the only ones who trouble about him, so he says. 
I tried to ftand up for them, but no good. I hope he 
will be very much more at La Chevrette than at the 
Hermitage. I am sure that there is only one way to 
take that man if one is to please him, and that is to 
pretend to let him entirely alone, and really to be 
fussing about him everlailingly, and therefore I did 
not press him to ^lay when he said that he mu^l get 
back to the Hermitage, although it was late and the 
weather was bad. I asked him how he was going to 
occupy himself. He says that he intends to go back 
to his music-copying as he can make a living by it, 
and likes the work. “ I hope you will give me your 
cuftom, and get me that of your friends,” he added. 
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CHAPTER XI 
1756-1757 

C 

Madame d’Epinay -wrote to M. de Lisieux of her 
quiet life at La Chevrette, of her mother, who -was 
ageing -visibly, of M. Grimm, near whom it -vvas im- 
possible to live for any length of time without feeling 
within oneself an increased love of -virtue. Mile Le 
Vasseur had told her that Diderot and M. Grimm, 
between them, gave her and her mother an annuity of 
a hundred livres which matter Grimm himself had 
never mentioned. 

Yesterday when we were out walking he (M. 
Grimm) and Rousseau had a little discussion which 
was not really intended to be taken seriously. Rous- 
seau made as if he took it in good part, but* he was 
upset inwardly, or I am much mi^aken. He had 
brought M. d’Epinay the copies he had done for him, 
and M. d’Epinay asked him if he could do him 
another dozen within the fortnight. He replied, 
“ Perhaps yes, perhaps no : it’ll depend on my mood, 
temper and health.” ” In that case,” said M. d’Epinay, 
“ I shall only give you six to do, because I muft be 
certain of having them.” ” Oh, well,” answered M. 
Rousseau, “ you will have the satisfaftion of having 
six which will take the shine out of the other half dozen, 
for I defy you to obtain other copies that will be as 
exaft and perfeft as mine.” “ Do you see,” said 
Grimm laughing, ” how he prides himself on his 
copying already? If you were to say that there -was 
not a comma missing in any of your writings, everyone 
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would ngrcc with you, but I’ll wager that there arc 
several notes transposed in your copies.” Rousseau 
coloured, as he laughed and took up the challenge, 
and he coloured more deeply ^lill when, on examina- 
tion, it appeared that M. CJrimm was right. He 
remained pensive and depressed for the reil of the 
evening, and this morning went back to the Hermitage 
without saying a word, 

M. dc IJsieux came to spend some time at La 
Chcvrcttc with Madame d’lipinay. While he was 
there, Diderot asked Grimm if he would come to 
Paris to help him with the revision of a book that he 
had ju^ finished and which he did not wish to send to 
press before showing it to him and Rousseau. M. 
Grimm, who had intended to spend his autumn quietly 
at La Chcvrcttc, proposed, with his hostess’ permis- 
sion, that Diderot should come there for a week. 
Diderot refused in absolute terror, and Grimm was 
hurt and vexed to see that the unfortunate impression 
made on Diderot’s mind by Duclos’ statements ilill 
remained. He made some excuse to Madame 
d’Epinay and it was arranged that he and Diderot 
should dine with Rousseau at the Hermitage, and that 
Grimm should take the MS. to La Chcvrcttc after- 
wards and read it quietly there, and that there should 
be a second meeting of the three friends at Rousseau’s 
house, when he had finished reading it. 

It was November. His friends had tried to get 
Rousseau to make up his mind to quit the Hermitage 
during the winter. He at firSl made fun of their 
advice, then he got angr)'. 

Letter from Rousseau to Madame eTEftnay 

I begin by telling you that I am resolved and 
determined, come what may, to spend the winter at 
the Hermitage, and that nothing will make me change 
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my mind, and that you have no right to try and make 
me do so, according to the arrangement between us 
when I came. So not another word on the subjeft, 
except to give you my reasons in a couple of words. 

For my work this winter, it is essential that I should 
have leisure, tranquillity and be well locked with all I 
require. For five months I have worked at providing for 
everything, so that I shall have inothing to diftraft me 
from my work. I have laid in Wood, got in my pro- 
visions, have collefted and arranged my .papers and 
books so as to have them ready to hand. I have amply 
provided myself with comforts in case of illness. It is 
only by managing in this way that I can get leisure, 
and it is absolutely necessary for me to plan out the 
time that I simply mufr devote to work. A removal, 
as I know by experience, cannot be accomplished, even 
with your assiftance, without loss, damage and cofr 
to myself, and this I cannot frand a second time. If 
I remove everything, what a terrible bother! If I 
leave anything behind, I shall feel the miss of it, or 
someone will come here and freal it, this winter, and to 
one in my position, time and my needful possessions are 
more precious than life. But do not imagine that I run 

any risk here: . . . I promise you that I will never go far 

without taking precautions, in fadl, I do not anticipate 
walking further than the garden all the winter : anyone 
wishing to attack me here will have to lay siege to 
the place. As an extra precaution, I shall always get 
a neighbour to sleep in the house, and as soon as you 
let me have some weapons, I shall never, go out without 
a pifrol, even when I’m only walking jufr round the 
house. , . . Say no more, my friend, you will only 
difrress me, and gain nothing, for contradiftion is 
deadly to me, and I am very properly determined. 

So all expofrulations, including those of Gauffe- 
court and Grimm, were in vain. Rousseau, so 
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c.arninp their Hvinps. I'hc never did more than three 
months’ work for me. Kor ten yc.ars I’ve taken the 
bread out of my own mouth for her. I take her to a 
healthy place where she has all she wants. I give up 
going to my own country for her sake. She is entirely 
her own mislrcss, and goes and comes as she pleases. 
1 look after her as if she were my own mother : and 
all that goes by the board, and I’m nothing more or 
less than a scoundrel, if 1 don’t make a further s.acrificc 
of my life and happiness to her and go and break my 
heart in P.iris, to please her. Alas, the poor woman 
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doesn’t want it at all : she makes no complaint : she is 
perfeftly contented. But I see what it is. M. Grimm 
won’t be satisfied till he has deprived me of every' 
friend I’ve given him. Philosophers of tire City, if this 
is what you call virtuous conduft, you make me glad that 
I am a mere villain. I was happy in my retreat : solitude 
is no hardship to me : little’ do I fear poverty: I c.ve 
not if the world forgets me. J bear my woes with 
patience — but to love and only find ungrateful hearts 
— ah 1 that’s the one thing I cannot beaii! Forgive 
me, dear friend, my heart is overwhelmed with trouble, 
and my eyes are swollen with tears that cannot flow. 
If I could but see you for a moment and weep and be 
comforted! But never in my life will I set foot in 
Paris again — this time I’ve sworn it. ... I "was 
forgetting to tell you that the Philosopher aftually 
joked a bit in his letter : he is rapidly becoming quite 
a giddy barbarian : evidently he is getting civilised. 

Madame d'Epinay's reply to Rousseau 

If your complaints of M. Diderot, my fridnd, are 
no better founded than your suspicions regarding 
M. Grimm, I pity you, for you will certainly have 
much cause for self-reproach. Either be fairer to the 
latter, or don’t expeft me to listen to complaints that 
are insulting to a man for whom you ought to enter- 
tain a very much higher eileem and for whom I have 
the highest possible regard. 

If I were not kept here by a very bad cold, I should 
come at once to see you, and bring you all the con- 
solation that you rightly expeft from my friendship. 
I cannot believe that M. Diderot told you, point blank, 
that he considered you a scoundrel : there mufr cer- 
tainly be some misunderfranding. My friend, do 
guard againfr letting a vexing word, heard when all 
alone, and taken in bad part, simmer in your mind. 
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never leave me, and, in truth, let the Philosophers say 
what they will, I shall not force her to do so. This 
means that I muH keep something back to support her 
and myself. So I told Madame Lc Vasscur that I 
will make her an allowance as long as she Jives and 
this I shall do. I also told her that I should ask you 
to settle what the amount shall be, and this I ask 
you to do. Don’t be afraid ofjputting it too high. I 
shall be the gainer in any cas6, if only in personal 
freedom. 

The moA awful thing for me in all this business 
is that the good woman has taken it into her head that 
the whole thing is a put-up job between Diderot, 
myself, and her daughter, as a means — invented by 
me — of getting rid of her. She made one very apt 
remark on the subjeft — namely, that having spent 
part of the winter here, it is hard that she should have 
to go juft when spring is coming ! I told her that I 
agreed with her, but were the slighteft thing to happen 
to her in the summer, I should be promptly held 
responsible. The public at large, I added, would not 
say so, but my friends would, and I have* not the 
courage to risk being called an assassin by them. 

A fortnight ago we were living peacefully here in 
perfeft harmony : now here we are, all of us scared, 
upset, weeping, forced to part. I assure you that 
this will be a lesson to me never to meddle in my 
friends’ domeftic affairs, unless I know all about them, 
and then with the utmoft caution, and I am very un- 
certain as to whether I ought to write to M. d’Epinay 
on behalf of poor Cahouet. 

As Diderot tells me that he is coming here on 
Saturday, it is important that this letter be sent to 
him at once. If he comes he will be received properly, 
but my heart will be shut againft him, and I feel that we 
shall be seeing each other for the laft time. Little will 
he care : I shall be but one friend the less to him : but 
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fingers, and with tears in my eyes I should have been 
at his feet. ln.<tcad of that, look at the tone of the 
second letter and see how he piles on the harshness of 
the fir^l. If he had intended to break with me, could 
he have afted diftcrcntly? Believe me, my de-ir 
friend, Diderot is now a society man. There was a 
time when we were both poor and unknown, and we 
were friends. I can say the rfsamc of Grimm. But 
both have now become important persons; I have 
flayed as I w.as, and we no longer get on together. 

However, I am inclined to think that I have been 
unfair to the latter, and not for the fir^l time. But if you 
want to know what my inner feeling has always been 
towards him, I would draw your attention to a word 
in the note you had from me to-day, which will not 
have escaped you. But all these folk arc so high and 
mighty, so mannered, so withered. How can one love 
them, now ? No, my dear friend, my day is over. 
Alas, I am reduced to wishing for their sakes that we 
may never be friends again. Nothing but adversity 
will give them back their one-time love for me. Then 
think how dear to me is the friendship extended by 
you — ^}'ou who have never needed this cruel lesson to 
teach you the price of friendship. 

Above all, let us hope Diderot docs not turn up! 
But I ought to feel safe : he has promised to come. 

The Diary 

The letter which Rousseau •wrote M. Diderot was 
all abuse and miserable wrangling, whereas, with a little 
moderation, he would have come out be^l, for as a 
matter of faft some of the letters he received were a 
bit ^tifF. It can’t be denied that simple ^traight- 
fonvardness would have avoided any upset at all. 
Diderot’s notion of getting his friend to realise what 
might happen to his old housekeeper, was to conjure 
up before him the remorse he would feel were the 
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s1ii:htcA accident to hcfliU her — remorse that would 
he all the sharper for the fa^l that poor Le Vasscur 
had had a presentiment of calamltv, and old folk and 
people of that class attach such importance to pre- 
sentiments. Diderot's imapination led him to behold 
worthy I.c Vasscur on her deathbed, holdinp forth in 
the moft pathetic fashion : but the reasons lie advanced 
in support of his trapic, picture were feeble, and puerile 
compared with thost that Rousseau gave for not 
leaving the .Hermitage. Thereupon he only sees him 
as ungrateful, an assassin, unworthy of his cAccm: 
he persuades himself that .all that might be, is, and tells 
him straight out that he is a barbarian (those two letters 
of Diderot’s are re.ally highly poetic). But, apart from 
this, it is really loo had of Rousseau to let a woman of 
seventy-live to whom he is a good deal indebted, 
whatever he may say, he in a ^atc of apprehension. 
The w'holc thing has juA been a matter of poetic 
exaggeration. So 1 have ju^ told Rousseau that I 
advise him not to send his letter unless he really wants 
to put himself in the wrong, and, inAcad, to send 
Diderot *a frank invitation to come and see him, and 
then they can have it all out openly, in friendly fashion, 
for at bottom they really arc friendly. I even added 
that if Diderot cinnot go to the Hermitage, Rousseau 
should go to Paris to him. I have urged liim to do so 
as I feel sure that it will Ic-id to a reconciliation with 
Diderot, who complains of Rousseau’s fir A reply to him 
with even more cause than Roussc.au has to complain 
of his letters. My mother has been ill for two days, 
otherwise I should have been to see him. This is 
juA about the giA of a very long letter I WTOtc him. 

Letter frovt Rousseau to Madavic d'Ephiay 

I shall not send my letter to Diderot since you 
would rather I did not. But feeling myself so deeply 
offended, it would be mean and false in me to admit 
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a wrong that I have not committed and this I cannot 
bring myself to do and you would blame me if I did, 
seeing how I feel in my heart about it. The Gospel bids 
him who has received a blow, turn the other check, 
but not to beg pardon. Do you remember the man 
in the play who cries “ Murder ” while he adminiflers 
a thrashing — that’s juft the Philosophers’ ftylc 1 

Don’t think that bad wcathpr will keep him from 
coming. He would be very put out if it were line. 
Anger will give him the time and ftrength^that friend- 
ship denies him : he will wear himself out coming on 
foot to repeat the insulting things that he has said in 
his letters to me. I shall ftand them very patiently : he 
will return to Paris, ill through it all, and cverj'one 
will think me a moft odious man. Patience 1 One 
muft bear things. Don’t you admire the sweet 
reasonableness of the man — seeing how he wanted to 
come and take me to St Denis in a cab — dine there, 
and bring me back by cab, and now a week later, he 
can’t afford to come to the Hermitage except on foot ? 
To talk as he docs, I don’t say that one is bound to 
swerve from ftrift veracity, but if not, then hisfortuncs 
muft have undergone some ftrange revolutions within 
a week. Oh Philosophy ! 

I sympathise with your diftress in regard to your 
mother’s illness, but believe me, your grief comes no- 
where near mine. One suffers less from seeing one’s 
loved ones lying sick than finding them unjuft and 
cruel. 

Adieu, my good friend ; now, this is the laft time 
that I shall refer to this wretched affair. 

The calm way you suggeft my going to Paris would 
have delighted me at any other time. I take for 
granted all the nice things to be said about that — 
but all the same I shall never go to Paris again, and I 
bless Heaven for having created me Bear, Hermit, 
and obftinate, rather than a Philosopher. 
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UtUtr Jnr: MitJanf </* Kpncy t: Rtusser.u 

And you say that my letter did you pood r The 
one you havc juA sent me is nmre unitjA, and more full 
of animosity than the others. My friend, you arc in 
no Ante to know yourself. Your head is in too much 
of a ferment. Solilvule is killinp you, and 1 hepin to 
repent of havinp piven you the opportunity of shutting 
yourself up .alone. ou think you have, been badly 
tre.ated by Al. Diderot whose only crime is that he 
expressed himself with c\-cn more than his usual 
warmth, and whose only intention w.ts to pet you back 
among your friends: he had vainly cxhauAcd all 
arguments relative to your health, safety, and well- 
being : he then Aruck a chord that at any other time 
would have been the verj* one to touch you — by 
referring to the peace of mind of a woman of seventy- 
five who had been pood enough to take to the solitar}’ 
life in order to be with you. He possibly imagined 
that she w.as secretly lamenting the prospedt of spend- 
ing the winter beyond the rc.ach of aid : it was vciy 
natural and you make it out a crime on his part! 
My friend, you grieve me ; the A.ate you arc in fills me 
with sorrow ; for if you had s.aid to me, in cold blood, 
.all that you said in your letters . . . No, you arc ill, 
you muA indeed be ill. Eh, who can say but that 
what has befallen M. Diderot will not happen to me 
some day r One owes the truth to one’s friends .at all 
times : woe to those who dare not hear it. You .arc 
not the man to misinterpret the language of truth and 
you do not dcscia'c friends who arc capable of hurting 
you, when you arc your own true self. Be your own true 
self once more, and quickly, and prepare to open 
your arms to your friend, who, from what I hc.ar, is 
not likely to be long in throwing himself into them. 
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Letter from Rousseau to Madame eP Ephtay 

What has given you the idea that I shall be com- 
plaining of you next ? If I had anything to complain 
of, it "would be that you humour me too much, and 
treat me too kindly. What I more often require is to 
be pitched into. I quite like a scolding when I 
dcscr\’c it. I think I am qui^e the sort of person to 
regard it sometimes as a kind of friendly cajolery'. 
But one can have a row with a friend, without treating 
him with contempt: one can tell him 'straight out 
that he’s a fool, but not that he’s a rascal. You will 
never tell me that you consider that it’s a great kind- 
ness on your part to think well of me at alC You will 
never hint to me that a close inspeflion into my 
character would involve considerable lessening of 
cileem. You will never say to me — And surely', a deal 
more could be said on the subjeftr ” That would not 
merely' be insulting to me but insulting to yourself, 
for it does not behove decent bodies to have friends of 
whom they have a low opinion. But if I had happened 
to misunder^and anything y'ou had said on“this'sub- 
jeft, you would certainly have ha^cned to explain to 
me what you had meant, and would not have persiSed 
in harshly and coldly reiterating the same remarks, so 
that Aey conveyed exactly the same unfortunate im- 
pression as before. Surely, Madame, you don’t call 
this — ^mere form — exterior r 

Since we are on this topic, I should like to tell you 
what I demand of friendship and what I, on my side, 
am willing to give. Don’t be afraid to find fault with 
my* rule for friendship, but don’t expert me to be 
easily turned from it, for it is the result of my tempera- 
ment which I cannot alter. 

Fir^y, I want my friends to be my friends and not 
my mafrers : to adwse me but not try' to rule me : to 
have every claim upon my heart but none upon my' 
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me tenderly, do you see, Madame ? In a word, Jet 
him commence by appeasing me, and that assuredly 
will not take long, for never was there a conflagration 
in my heart that a tear could not quench. Then, when 
I am melted, calmed, ashamed, covered with con- 
fusion, let him rate me well, and tell me ^raight where 
I’m wrong, and assuredly he will be satisfied with me. 
If it is simply a matter of some trifle not worth going 
into, then let the matter drop,* and let the aggressor 
be the firft to hold his peace, and not make it a ^upid 
point of honour always to have the lail word. That's 
how I would have my friend aft towards me, and how 
I am always prepared to aft towards him in like case. 

In this conneftion I would cite a little inftance, of 
which you have no suspicion, although it has to do 
with you. It is with regard to a note that I received 
from you some time back, in answer to one of mine, 
which I saw you had not quite liked, and of which 
you had not, I thought, quite underftood the mean- 
ing.^ I wrote a fairly good reply, or at Icaft I thought 
so, its^ tone was certainly quite friendly, but at the 
same time there was, undeniably, a dash of quick tem- 
per about it, and on re-reading it, I feared that you 
would be no better pleased with it than with the former. 
Promptly I threw it on the fire, and I cannot tell you 
how relieved I was to see my eloquence consumed in 
the flames. I never told you, and I believe I had the 
honour of giving way. Sometimes, ever such a tiny 
spark will set a big blaze alight. My dear kind friend, 
^y^hagoras who said that one should never poke 
'^Ith a sword : a saying which seems to me to 
^ nioft important and sacred law of friendship. 

I demand of a friend more even than all I have so 
more even than he muft demand of me 
T • ” ^ should demand of him were he in my place, 
and I in his. As a recluse, I am more sensitive than 
other men. Suppose I fall out with one who lives 
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the i’lttic indnhrcncc:. that 1 demand, yon have shown 
me without my ever havinr; ;ncnti<»j!ed them, and 
mrely a true friend would never nerd to he iv-ked, 
hut, 'my dear friend — to put it frankly — do you know* 
any who arc fric:u!« of mine ? My word 1 lucky for 
me that I've learnt to do without them. 1 know many 
a one who would not hr sorry were 1 under an ohHi»a- 
tinn to him. and there's many a one to whom I am 
under oMicat ion-hut of hearts fit to respond to mine ! 
—Ah, 'tir, cnounh to have known one. 

do not he. surprised if I hate Paris yet more and 
more. Nothinc for me hut vexation, out of Paris, 
except your letters. Never shall 1 he seen there apain. 
If you care, to ^latc your views on this suhjcifl, and 
just as vigorously as vou like, well, you have the right 
to do so. Tlicy will he taken in good part and will 
he — useless. .After that — ^j’ou won’t try again. . . . 


Letter fren: ^Utdtme tV Ej'htay to Roussciiti 

I think, my friend, that it is \'cry difficult to lay down 
hard-and-faft rules for friendship, for we all of us, verj’ 
naturally, make rules according to our own way of 
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thinking. You tell me what you expedl of your friends : 
presently a friend of mine comes along who wants some- 
thing totally different : and the result is that I, who have 
quite a different temperament, will be contriving some 
ten times a day to make my friends curse me, while I, 
on my side, of course, will wish them to the devil. 
There are two general rules — essential and indispens- 
able in friendship, to which e^erj'one mufr subscribe 
— ^tolerance and liberty. There’s no tie that •nail not 
snap without these two things, and that — or prafrically 
that — ^is my code, in a nutshell. I should not demand 
from a friend a love 'that is hot, tender, well-pondered, 
or effusive, but I simply ask him to love me as befr he 
can, according to his temperament, for all my wishing 
will not alter him, be he reserved, fickle, grave or gay, 
and to be for ever dwelling on some quality that he 
lacks, and which I am set on his possessing, would 
result in my not being able to frand him. See — we 
should love our friends as true lovers of Art love 
piftures : they keep their eyes fixed on the good points 
and do not notice the others. 

If a quarrel should arise, you say, if my frieiid treats 
me badly, etc., etc. Oh! I don’t underfrand this 
talk of “ my friend has treated me badly ”. In friend- 
ship I know but one bad treatment — ^mifrruft. But 
when you say — one day he keeps things from me — 
another day he prefers this or that to the pleasiue of 
my society or to paying me proper attention — or he 
shoiild have given up that for me. And then there 
are black looks ! Oh, leave these petty complaints to 
the empty-hearted and empty-headed ! They’re only 
for silly little, vulgar lovers, who go in for petty, low, 
mean quarrels which make them narrow-minded and 
sour-tempered, and paltry if not vicious, instead of 
being trustful and confident, and bubbling over with 
affeftion and so, like upright and high-hearted persons, 
grow more loving through being philosophic and 
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virtuous. Docs it become a philosoplicr, a friend of 
wisdom, to do as faint-hearted, narrow-minded devotees 
do, who subflitutc their miserable little supcr.<litions 
for the true love of God r Believe me, lie who really 
undcr^lands human nature will not find ithard to pardon 
his fellow-creatures’ weaknesses, and will love them for 
their good deeds, knowing how hard it is to be good. 

Your rules for friendship, coming juA after your 
quarrel with DideroV,* remind me somewhat of the 
regulations which the English nation inv.ariably adopt, 
when some* crisis reveals a defeft in their laws which 
is at the root of the trouble, and which, not having been 
foreseen, cannot be remedied immediately. 

As for me, my friend, when, at the beginning of 
my letter, I laid down liberty and tolerance as funda- 
mental principles, 1 did not anticipate permitting 
myself so much of the one, and requiring so much of 
the other. Forgive me my impertinence, for the sake 
of my sincerity. My God ! what a hoft of excellent 
things I have Aill left unsaid, but I get interrupted 
every two minutes. I have only time to whisper to 
you that I defy you, in spite of my naughty teasings, to 
be cross with me ; for with all your faults, 1 love you 
with all my heart ! 

The Diary 

M. Grimm and I discussed Rousseau. He thinks 
that he expressed himself rather less heatedly in talking 
to Diderot than he did in his letters to me on the sub- 
jeft. The conversation led us on to various refleftions, 
and he made one remark in answer to something I 
said which struck me as very true. “ It surprises me,” 
I was saying to him, ” how seldom people display any 
forbearance.” “ Oh, no, not surprising at all,” he 
said, ” the lack of forbearance proceeds from the 
miSaken idea of imagining ourselves free agents: 
our established code of morality is false and erroneous 
in that it is based on this false principle of liberty.” 
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“ I can sec that,” I said, “ but the reverse, if it led to 
greater tolerance, would lead to disorder too.” ” Not 
at all. If human nature does not change, it can be 
modified, amended. Punishments may therefore have 
a salutary effeft. The gardener docs not cut down the 
tree which is growing askew : he ties the branch and 
constrains it. You have the same effeft in the punish- 
ments inflifted by the Law.” ^ 

That was the gift of our comersation. The kind- 
liness and truth of this moral outlook ^ completely 
convinced me. 

Note from Madame d'Epinay to Rousseau 

I am sending, my Hermit, a few things for Mes- 
dames Le Vasseur, and as I have a new messenger 
now, here is a lift of what he is bringing; a little 
barrel of salt, a curtain for Madame Le Vasseur’s 
room, and a quite new under-petticoat of mine (at 
leaft I have never worn it) made of silk-fianncl, which 
could be made into a petticoat for her or a good waift- 
coat for you. Good day. King of Bears. Send me 
word' of yourself. 

Letter Jrom Rousseau to Madame d'Epinay 

The roads are so bad that I have decided to send 
my letter to you by poft, and you will be able to do the 
same, for my letters are brought here from Mont- 
morency, and therefore, as far as the poft is concerned. 
Pm as well off here as if I were in Paris. 

_ It is frightfully cold here, and my ftock of wood is 
diminishing rather early in the season, but this fore- 
tafte of winter proves to me that, for all they say, the 
season is no worse here than anywhere else, except 
for the absence of friends : but one has the consola- 
tion of looking forward to having them once more 
when Spring comes, or at leaft to seeing them again, 
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for, long since, you have taught ntc that there’s a 
friend at need In all seasons. 

For God’s sake, keep this dear piece of nonsense, 
unlooked-for treasure that Hc.ivcn has been good 
enough to eivc you, and of winch you ^and much in 
need : for if it makes the mind rhcumaticy, it is an excel- 
lent, healthy plaAcr for the body. It’ll take many such 
attacksof rheumatism touttcrly cripplcyou, and 1 would 
rather have you unable to move hand or foot — that is 
to say unable to write cither verse or comedy — than 
to know you had the headache. . . . 

Diderot ^ill disregarded all overtures on Madame 
d’Epinay’s part and refused to make her acquaintance 
on any pretext. However, when in Januaiy’, 1757, 
Gauffccourt had an attack of apoplexy and Madame 
d’Epinay went to Paris to look after him, she at laft 
met the philosopher, and described the meeting in a 
letter to Rousseau : 

" I have seen M. Diderot, and had I not been an 
imbecile he would certainly have dined with me. 
But I think that poor Gauffccourt has inoculated me 
mcntalfy with his gout or rheumatism, besides, I can 
never worrj' or force people, so I am pretty sure that 
I shall see no more of him, in spite of all his promises 
to come and see me. But I muH tell you about this 
meeting. I was worried about our friend whom I left 
very poorly ycilcrday evening, and I got up early this 
morning and was with him before nine o’clock. 
Baron d'Holbach and M. Diderot were there. The 
latter got up to go direSIy he saw me. I seized him 
by the arm : * Ah 1 ’ said I, ‘ I cannot let such a good 
chance slip.’ He came back, and I can only say that 
I never spent a pleasanter two hours in my life. 

** There are no doubt many mistakes in spelling, in 
this note, but you will find ^ill more in the * plots 
that I am going to submit to you.” 

^ MS. that she had sent liini. 
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Letter from Rousseau to Madame d'Efinay 

You shall be let ofF for sending the petticoat — but 
the salt 1 Did ever woman combine warmth of heart 
and wisdom ? You’ll end by putting me all wrong, 
and I shall never get right again. Haven’t you done 
enough to please yourself — ^now do something to 
please me, and let me love you in my own way. 

Oh, you’re a fine hand at *■ excuses 1 Ah! this 
precious rheumatism ? . . . 

So you have seen the man at laft. Well — that’s 
something gained : for I agree with you in thinking 
that it’s all you will get out of him. I can guess, 
however, what a “ perfumed bear will have to say 
to you, on the effeft of this firil conversation, but my 
opinion is that the Diderot of the morning will always 
be meaning to come and see you, and that the Diderot 
of the evening will not have seen you. You know he 
too gets rheumatism sometimes, and when he’s not 
soaring on two great wings towards the sun, he’s to 
be found on a heap of weeds crippled hand and foot. 
Believe me, if you have another petticoat to> spare, 
you had better send it to him. I did not know that 
Father Gauffecourt was ill. . . . 

Still more plots? Devil take the plots, 
plan relantanpJan" a plot is a very fine thing, I daresay, 
but put in some detail and some dramatic scenes : that’s 
all that’s needed to make a play go when it’s read and 
sometimes even when it’s afted. God forbid you 
compose one good enough for that ! 

I reread your letter to search for errors in spelling, 
and could not find a single one, though I doubt not 
there were some. I am not vexed with you for having 
made some but for having noticed them. I thought 
of making some myself on purpose to shame you, and 
forgot all about it when I was writing. 

* Griimn, who was a fop. 
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poor friend. As for business* — I know nothing 
of business, and I don’t want to hear anything about 
‘ it, under any pretext whatever. So please be prepared 
for that. Here is a parcel and a letter that please have 
sent to Diderot. Good day, my good friend. All the 
^ time I squabble with you, I pity you, c^eem you, and 
cannot think, without emotion, of all the zeal and 
conAancy which you require^ surrounded as you 
are by sick and sorry friends, who depend upon you 
for courage and consolation.” 

As soon as GaufFecourt was convalescent, Rousseau, 
unable to Aand the patient’s friends, took himself back 
again to the Hermitage, and wrote Madame d’Epinay: 
" For the love of God, clear the lot out — Counts — 
Abbds — ^fine ladies, and the Devil take them 1 ” 

* GauSccourt had \vished to consult him on some business matter. 
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Letter Jrcvt MatUme Kptnay to M. de Lisieux 

Ohj Monsieur, my kind friend, my father, come and 
help me, give me courage, do not leave me to myself. 
1 fear myself : I want to be generous and I can’t be. 
Pleased as I am that M. Grimm should be thought so 
much of, my grief is not billed, nor are my eyes shut 
to the perils attached to the diAinftion accorded him. 
I am unfair, unreasonable, in my weakness, but how 
am one lose a friend, unmoved ? Yes, Monsieur, he 
is going .away : I ought to urge him on, I ought to be 
ver)’ glad, I ought ... I ought to think, aft and feel 
in a mjjnncr contmr)' to nature. No, I cannot : there 1 
I find it impossible to write, I am so unhappy. 

The Due d’Orl^ans had offered M. Grimm the 
position of sccrctar)’ to Marfthal d’Eftrdes who was 
m command of the army in Weftphalia, and to whom 
Grimm’s knowledge of languages would be useful. 
Grimm’s acceptance of the poft and his consequent 
absence was a great grief to Madame d’Epinay. 

Count d’Houdetot was serving in the army as 
Major-General and, as usual, had wanted his wife to 
go to his eftate during his absence. But the family 
were opposed to this, and her ill-health was a gooo 
excuse for her remaining in or near Paris. He there- 
fore took a small house for her bct\veen the Hermitage 
and La Chevrette. 
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The Diary 

I saw Diderot to-day at Baron d’Hol bach’s. He 
paid me so many compliments, and said so much 
twaddle about my ascendancy over my friends that I 
feel pretty certain that he takes me for something very 
different from what I am. The desire to dominate is 
far from me, and I have no wish to shine. I tried to 
suggeil this taftfully to him, but perhaps he only took 
it for another sign of my artfulness. , 

... I found a letter from Rousseau, whom I had 
told of Grimm’s impending departure. " I congratu- 
late my old friend Grimm,” he said, “ but the favour 
of the great alw.'iys entails inconvenience. Apparently 
he has nicely managed things, to suit himself. I pity 
him more than you, Madame.” 

Letter from M. Grimm to Madame d'Epinay * 

{JFrit/en Just before star/h^ 

After expressing his deep sorrow in leaving her, 
M. Grimm proceeded, praftically : 

Very dear to me is the feeling you manifeSt, but 
it mu^ not be allowed to develop into exaggerated 
grief and so make you unable to submit to the call of 
Duty. Your duty is to take care of yourself, for your 
mother’s sake, for your children’s sake and for the 
sake of your moft loving friend. Remember that his 
happiness is bound up in your life and in your well- 
being. Recall, often, our la^l talks together, the sub- 
jefts we spoke of and the conclusions we came to. Re- 
member the courage, firmness and high-mindedness 
required to deal with the difficulties of your position. My 
friend, ’tis not from tears tliat you will draw the needful 
energ)'. Do not let your husband behave as he should 
not to your children or servants : put up, rather, with 

' He left this letter in his room for her. 
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ujimcritcd treatment yourself, provided it is not of any 
particular consequence, and is likely to conduce to 
your own peace and quiet. l‘hat, speaking generally, 
is the course for you to pursue. 

Then, I am leaving you amid friends: you can, 
if you like, lead a very happy, pleasant life. 'I'hc 
Baron has a nice circle of friends, and you will be much 
in demand there, and^as they know how to appreciate 
you, I see no obk^iion to your enjoying their 
society. You will all of you be the gainerst, through 
becoming *licttcr actju.aintcd, especially if my loving 
friend will only bethink herself that it docs not do to 
place the same boundless confidence in all friends alike. 
A little prudence on this score may be recommended to 
so knight and frank a soul as your.s, without offence. 
You ought to find Margcncy’ useful : he is plc.asant 
and amusing. I am surprised that you did not respond 
more rc.ndily to the friendly advances of the Marquis dc 
Croismarc,*and that you received him coldly when he 
was introduced to you. He is a man of di^linft merit. 
1 should be very glad to see him included in your 
circle. • Won't you tell me, when you have nothing 
else to do, what you think of them all r Forget what 
we have said about them, and judge of them for your- 
self: do keep your mind employed, please. Adieu, 
good-bye, then, my friend. How sweet it was to say 
the word each evening — ^and how bard it is to say it 
now ! 


Later from Madame d'Epinay to M. Grimm 

I am not a bit used to it, and I do not think I shall 
ever get used to it. Ten times this morning I was 
on the point of sending to you. I pity you, my friend, 
almost as much as I pity myself. You will be sur- 
rounded by folk who will have no thought for your 
^ A friend of Baron d'HoIbach’s. 
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sorrow, wHle I am a little consoled by hearing everyone 
saying they are so glad that the Duke of Orleans is so 
good to you. Still, the more I see you are liked, the 
more I (kead envy. 

Well, my friend, so you would have me say : “ He 
follows his calling, we mu^l submit to our lot.” How 
unavailing that reasoning is, and how little weight it 
has with me ! You are so reaspnable, so austere, that 
my confidence in you mufr be v^fr indeed, and I mu^ 
be tremendously in the habit of telling you ever}ihing, 
to dare to disclose to you all the folly of my heart. 
As you told me one day, I do believe I shil be a 
child right up to the age when one does become a 
child once more. My friend, I am such a baby that 
I aftually glory in the fafr. I find it hard to forgive 
you for refusing me a certain portrait, relegated to 
your ante-room. It is true that it has rather a grimace 
but I should have found it such a comfort — that 
grimace : I should have been always on the look-out to 
see whether I had done or said anything amiss. But — 
enough of your portrait, my heart and its folly. I 
want to keep you so well polled in all that interefts us, 
that you will sometimes think you have never left us. 

She told him that M. d’Epinay wished to let La 
Che^Tette, and that Baron d’Holbacb was thinking of 
taking the place. She also said that she had become 
friendly wiA the Marquis de Croismare and gave the 
following sketch of his charafter : 

“ I should give him quite sixty years of age, though 
he does not look it. He is of medium height, and he 
muSl have been very nice-looking, for there is ftill a 
nobility and geniality about his free which invefrs his 
whole personality with charm. It is a shrewd face too. 
His gestures and attitudes are quite unstudied, but 
they harmonize so well with his bent of mind, that 
they seem to enhance its originality. He touches so 
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Verdelin’s property is only eight miles from mine, it 
Tvill be very convenient for him. 

Really, were it not for the faft that you all seem to 
think Margency as honourable and good as he is 
pleasant, I should have thought him disagreeable and 
conceited. An}’way, he is flighty and indiscreet. I 
often heard him speak of the Mesdemoiselles d’Ars, 
and he has read us some letters from the elder, letters 
that were very well expressed but very impassioned, 
and so I concluded that this Madame de Y^rdelin was 
some mifrress of his ... I was very surprised, when 
I accidentally happened to hear that she is a lady of 
position, very pretty, very pleasant, very sensible, with 
nothing againfr her save the violent passion that she 
has unfortunately conceived for M. de Margency, and 
to which she sacrifices everything. Ah well ! there’s 
a worhan compromised — ^in faft, done for — ^through a 
bad choice ! They say — ^for the whole thing’s conunon 
talk — ^that she resifred him for a long time. I do not 
know if you have heard this curious incident in their 
romance. One day when Margency was pressing her 
without success, and she was resirang him Mth the 
utmofr firmness, he resorted to a show of anger which 
is only dangerous when feigned. “ I see, Madame,” 
he said, “ you do not love me.” She laughed at this, 
treating it as nonsense. He repeated it in the same 
tone, and frill more vehemently. She looked at him 
in afronishment, reminding him of the danger she 
was nmning, her husband’s jealousy, the horror of 
her very religious relations, of the dependent position 
in which need of the servants as allies would place her : 
nothing calmed Margency. She rose with the utmofr 
coolness, took him by the hand, led him to her dressing- 
room. “ Oh, well. Monsieur,” said she, “ enjoy your- 
self ! ” And he did or thought he did : jufr like the 
men ! No — ^they are not all like that — some are not 
so selfish. 
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straight. She is mad with joy at her husband’s depar- 
ture, and really she is so charming that everyone 
rejoices with her. She was as lively as a kitten ye^lcr- 
day. The Marquis de Saint-Lambert was with her, 
and sent you tons of nice messages. He told me 
something very funny that he said to Rousseau when 
he was laft in Paris. “ Do you know,” said the 
Marquis, “ what is the differenae between your feeling 
of friendship for me and mine for you ? It is this — 
I take a delight in my longing for you — whereas you 
sometimes find yours for me a bit of a nuisance.” That 
should have gone home — for it is true. 


Letter Jrom Madame d'Ephiay to M. Grimm 

At La Chevrette 

The Baron is one of the greatest charafters I know. 
. . . He promised %vhen 1 left Paris to let me have 
his decision (with regard to taking La Chevrette) 
within a few days. This morning he turned up and 
said nothing about the house. I noticed that he looked 
uncomfortable and broke the ice by asking -{vhat he 
meant to do. “ Alas,” he said, looking very rueful, 
“ I simply can’t take a house in the country.” “ And 
why not ? ” “ Well — I’ve never had one, and it would 
upset all my friends. I should not like to keep open 
house here, and I should run the risk of being alone 
all the winter.” 

“ What nonsense ! Do you mean to live like a 
hermit here, and not even see your friends ? ” 

“ No — but — ^look here — ^I give up the idea with 
great regret but — I muil.” 

And then he pulled a face a yard long. “ Well,” 
I said, a little ruffled, “ think no more of it, and above 
all, say no more about it.” 

“ That’s the beft thing to do,” said he, “ since it 
muft be given up, for I know no more attraftive house. 
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Such a view ! Such t:ardcns ! So nicely situated 1 
And the water, and tlic rich meadows, and the pretty 
outlixik. 'rhe hijih road a few wards off! Cljarm- 
intt ncic[hl>o\jrhood ; one is in touch with cver)thing 
lierc, and the house lies sufiicientlv bv itself for one 
to be alone if one wants, hook at that view over 
there! Really you know il'.s quite like an English 
garden 1 ’* • 

1 made no reply and went on sewing. Me went to 
the window, and leaning over the balcony, mused for 
a good quarter of an hour, his opera-glass in his hand. 
Then he came up to me and said : " Well, haven’t 
you anything to say to me? I would very much like 
to take the place, but thev’U make my life a hell.” 

“ Who will ? ” 

Oh, well, dash it ! I mu^l tell you the truth ; I 
know what is at the bottom of it. Some people don’t 
approve of our friendship. I can see you’re vexed, 
but 1 could not blurt it out all at once." 

“ And why not, Monsieur ? As long as you and 
Madame like our friendship, there’s nothing to worry 
about, as far as I can see.” 

” That’s so — but there will be bothers — and un- 
pleasantness.” 

” But, Monsieur, haven’t you any will of your own ?” 

” I know — but I don’t want to fall out with people. 
They arc my friends, and 1 do not want to fall out with 
my friends. Suppose I take this house, and they 
refuse to come here.” 

‘‘ Monsieur Lc Baron, settle it all with your wife, 
and your friends, and be sure that, if you do not take 
my house, I shall bear you no ill-will on that account.” 

I did not think that there was anything more to be 
said. I felt perfcdlly sure that it was M. Diderot who 
had put the stumbling block in the way of the arrange- 
ment. After dinner the Baron suddenly came up to 
me and said, ” I have made up my mind, Madame, 
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let’s draw up the agreement and sign.” I wanted to 
give him another twenty-four hours, but he would not 
have it. We signed the agreement, and he got me to 
promise to go to Paris on Mond.ty to conclude the 
business. 

After dinner we read Rousseau’s manuscript.* I 
do not know whether I w.is not in the right mood, 
but I did not much care for it. It was wondcrfull}' 
WTitten, but the wTiting is overdone, and seems to me 
to lack reality and w'-nrinth. The charaflcrs do not 
say a word that they ought to say. It is always the 
Author who is speaking. . . . 

In another letter 

Countess d’Houdetot came to supper with us and 
brought her fat Madame de Blainvillc. The former 
came in like one distraught and the other like a silly. 
The M.irquis de Saint-Lambert was with her. He 
had come to tell me that he is lc.nving to join the Army. 
Madame d’Houdetot is terribly upset about it, for 
she has not expected this. In win we assured 'her that 
there ■w'as no likelihood of Saint-Lambert being in the 
danger zone: she with her vivid imagination and 
sensitiveness made the woril of it. She has no self- 
control and displays her grief with an openness, 
admirable in itself, but embarrassing for those who 
care for her. . . . My God ! how 1 should like to 
put another ten years on that woman’s head. If she 
could only manage to be rather more reilrained, she 
would be an angel. But if her husband continues to 
cross her she will only remain frenzied the longer. 

I notice in Margency something that is very 
common and yet that always ilrikes me as something 
new. ^ It is this — that his mind and temperament are 
exercised in things that do not matter in the lea^l. 

* The MS. of £a Nouve/te Hcloue which Rousseau had lent her. 
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M. de Margency is merely a sketch or pocket-edition 
of everything that is agreeable — ju^l a bundle of what 
is very' good on a ver}' tiny scale. A little time back I 
was admiring the view. 1 admired it as a whole, being 
only struck by the general effeft : he confined himself 
purely to details. I gazed at the ^lately wood of 
Epinay: he would have liked to count the leaves. He 
looked at every' singly leaf. Anything a little out of 
the common would not appeal to him, and that is why 
he, unhesitatingly', prefers Racine to Corneille, opera 
to tragedy^ and Grandison to Clarissa. . . . 

Madame d’Epinay told Grimm that Baron d’Hol- 
bach had confirmed her suspicion that it was Diderot 
who had not wished him to take La Chevrette. But 
Grimm replied by bidding her “ leave things to Time, 
and not to plague her bonny head with its beautiful 
eyes by worrying over what people said of her.” As 
for Diderot, if he did not like her, the worse for him- 
self. ” Find resources in yourself,” said Grimm, and 
added : ” A piece of advice which I feel bound to 
give yOu is to proceed very carefully with Rousseau. 
For some time pail I have had my' doubts about his 
conduft towards you: he dare not speak ill of you, 
but he lets others say no good of you in his presence, 
and he does anything but iland up for y'ou, and I do 
not like it. . . . 

“The weather is frightful, nothing but rain, every- 
thing under water, and they say it is the sort of weather 
they always have here. . . .” 


Letter from Madame tT Epinay to M. Grimm 

Mile Le Vasseur has juil been to see me. She said 
that Rousseau, a few day's ago, had a fearful row with 
M. Deleyre. . . . His temper gets more difficult daily, 
and she says that since he was here Iasi he has spent 
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days and nights in tears, and her mother and she 
cannot make out why. He talks to himself at night, 
and called out the other day, " Poor Madame d'Epinay 
— if you only knew ! ” And they don’t know what 
lie means. He says that he is going to spend a whole 
fortnight here, and that he has a Jot to tell me, and that 
he is always the better for my advice. But what seems 
incredible to me is that Mile he Vasscur assures me 
that Countess d’Houdetot goefe to see the hermit 
pretty well every day, and they have told thc.women not 
to tell me. She leaves her servants in the forest, and 
comes alone, and returns alone. Little Lc Vasscur is 
jealous, but I think she is telling lies, or else they have 
all taken leave of their senses. . . . 

Oh, my friend, you have made me ver}' hard to 
please ! I feel it daily. I used to like seeing M. de 
Margency when I only s.iw him on and off in Piiris — 
but to have him from morning till night tSte-^-tSte — I 
think you are the only person in the world who could 
possibly ^and itl My companion is so lazy that it 
makes one dead tired to look at him : and he never 
wants the same thing for a quarter of an hour at a 
time. Supposing one wants to talk, he’s either not 
got an idea in his head, or else such a swarm of utterly 
fiddling little thoughts that they get loft in the air 
before they reach your ear. He fticks like grim death 
to his lateft notion, and then, to one’s surprise, ten 
minutes later, has dropped it all of his own accord. 
He begins thirty different things at once, and does 
not follow a single one up; he is always enchanted 
with what he is going to do, and bored with what he 
is doing. The moft sublime piece of writing will 
leave him perfedUy cold, if it should, unfortunately, 
contain a single phrase to grate upon his ear. I am 
sure he would never pardon the prettieft woman for 
having her hair awrj\ Then he hates the slighteft 
hint of prowncialism. He is not without penetration 
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and shrewdness, but I have never seen him take in a 
single deep thought, or one that was out of the 
common. Ouf! I simply had to tell you all this. 
I like him very much, but I would rather be by 
myself, or with someone whose funny ways could 
blend with and fit in with my own — ^which are many. 
Really but for this refledHon I should perhaps, by now, 
have taken a dislike to*him. 

The letter ended with : 

My friend, not to-day, for the firfl time, have I felt 
that I can jufl leave mj^^elf in your hands. You 
inspire me daily with ju^ that feeling of security that 
a child feels when it goes to sleep on its mother’s knee. 


Letter from M. Grimm to Madame d' Epinay 

. . . Your letters are my one comfort. I am so 
glad that you are enjoying the beauties of Nature. 
Oh, you were bom under a lucky dlar! For pity’s 
sake do not miss your vocation : it redls with yourself 
to be the happieft and most adorable creature on the 
face of the earth, if you will but refrain from bowing 
to the opinions of others and will learn to suffice for 
yourself. . . . 

We lead a pretty strenuous and very magnificent 

life. We have left oim heavier equipment at ^ 

but, all the same, on every march it t^es three hours 
to get the possession of indispensable requirements in 
and out of camp. It is scandalous, and m^es me more 
than ever convinced that the world is made up of abuses 
and it would take a fool to try and set things right.^ 

* The luOTiy in die French sumj was disgraceful. When Frederick 
II beat Marechal de Soubise at Rossbach (jih Nor., 175 1) he captured 
(besides cannon) his aftois, cooks, wig-makers, parrots, and casb of 
lavender water. 
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Letter from M. Grimm to H'ladijme d'Epir.ay 

You are a dear to go on keeping vrellj but I think you 
are hiurying matters by taking milk at night. Don’t 
rush things, I do beg you. It is one of your old fail- 
ings always to be in too great a hurry. My dear 
friend, Ivature works slowly and imperceptibly: she 
has given you a pair of fine eyes : do use them, and 
do please follow her example. 

^Vhat you tell me of Rousseau seems to me very 
extraordinary, and these my^erious ^•isits of the 
Countess are §5t\\ more so. He, poor devil, makes 
himself miserable, and dares not avow the real cause 
of his misery which lies in his own confounded mind 
and his pride : instead of that, he creates iniagin^ 
grievances that he may have the pleasure of grumbling 
at all mankind. . . . 

I was interrupted yeSerday by the arrival of 
Marquis de Saint-Lambert. I spent the evening xrith 
him. ... It is a great comfort to me to think that 
I shall have him for the rest of the campaign. He 
spoke of Rousseau’s hostility towards me and he thinks 
that you have turned his head for some time paii^ and 
that is why I am obnoxious to him. Is that so ? 

But why was the Countess so cheerful? Has not 
Saint-Lambert’s departure (^stressed her at all ? 

Letter from I^ladame d'Efinay to h-L Grimm 

Since you always liked me, my firiend, to tell you 
of all our little daily doings, you must know that every 
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Excuse me, the Countess is really terribly distressed 
over the Marquis’ absence, but did grief ever damp 
her high spirits ? She weeps in all sincerit}', and laughs 
the same way. She was born lucky, if ever a woman 
was. . . . They say that Roussc.au and the Countess 
continue their mySterious meetings in the forcSl. 
Three days ago he sent me word by the gardener that 
he was not coming to see me because he was unwell. 
That same evening I sent to Chc Countess’ house: 
tliere he was iSte-H-tSle, and there he flopped two days. 
It seems to me so queer and absurd th.at'l feel as if 
I’m dreaming. He came yc^erday, and spent the 
day. I thought he seemed uncomfortable, but I 
appeared not to know or notice anything. ... 

Rousseau, however, spent a few days with her, during 
which visit she was ^uck with his duplicity or in- 
sincerity. She cites the following conversation : 

I w.as talking to him (Rousseau) and to M. de 
Margency about Linant’s method with my son, and 
we were partly approving, partly disapproving of his 
system. All at once it occurred to me to say : *' It is 
very difficult to bring up a child.” ” I think' so too, 
Madame,” said Rousse.nu, “ the reason being that 
fathers and mothers arc not cut out by Nature to bring 
up children, nor arc children cut out to be brought up.” 
This remark, coming from him, petrified me. “ What 
do you mean ?” I asked. Margcnc)' burft out laughing 
and said what I had not ventured to say, " But haven’t 
you some scheme of education in your head ? ” ” Cer- 
tainly I have,” replied Rousseau juft as coolly, “ but 
it would be far better were it not required and I not 
called upon to provide it. In a ftate of Nature man 
has nothing to provide for except his own needs, and 
that under pain of death by ftarvation, nothing to 
guard againft except his own enemies, and that in 
order to avoid being killed himself : nothing to pro- 
duce except a fellow-creature — and that a pleasurable 
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f\inftion for which no parental inftruftion is required : 
so you see savage man’s upbringing takes care of 
itself, whereas the basis of our education is an un- 
natural one. It has to be based on social conventions 
mo^ of which are peculiar, contradiftory, and some- 
times incompatible with the tables and temperament 
of the child, and sometimes with the interests, pro- 
spefts and position of the father, and what not.” 

“ But, ^ill, we aretfiot savages,” I said, ** and be it 
well or badly, children have to be trained : how is it 
to be done ? ” 

“ It is very difficult,” he replied. 

“ I know that,” said I, “ it is what I said to you to 
begin with, and here I am, no forwarder.” 

“ To facilitate your tasl^” replied Rousseau, “ you 
would have to ilart by entirely remodelling society, 
for unless you did so, you would be always finding 
yourself, while wanting your child to get on, holding 
up to him in his youth a whole lot of excellent maxims 
which will retard rather than assift his advancement. 
Frankly, look at all those who have got on well in the 
world :* do you suppose that they owe their success to 
adherence to maxims of scrupulous honefty laid down 
by their parents ? One dares not tell them to be deceit- 
ful and suspidous, but one knows very well that they 
have got to be so : that’s the awkward part of educa- 
tion. One knows from experience the advantage of these 
qualities. Then, hark to the child more wideawake than 
his companions : supposing he were to press his father 
concerning the observance of rules prescribed for him- 
self, ^when some special opportunity presented itself for 
carty’ing them out, say, when the father had a chance of 
sacrifidng his fortune for a friend, or of assifring the 
poor — }-ou would find the parent qualifying his pre- 
cepts with so many ‘ ifs ’ and ‘ buts ’ that the child 
would no longer know what to think, and the fine 
maxim would all crumble to pieces. Mind — ^)‘ou mufr 
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not cxpcft to do any good by education unless indi- 
vidual welfare is so bound up with general welfare that 
it is praftically impossible for vice to go unpunished, 
and virtue unrewarded, which ^late of things, unfortu- 
nately, is not to be found anpvherc at all." 

“What! not even in your countiy’?" said Mar- 
gcncy. 

“ Not so bad there as in <j.thcr places, perhaps," 
replied Rousseau, “ but spcakingi^cncrally whenever the 
national system of education is bad, there will be no good 
individual education, and youth is spent "in learning 
what will have to be forgotten in after years. The 
great art of your educational system consifts of apply- 
ing or of forgetting maxims to suit the circumstances." 

“ But," said I, “ do you not think that it is better 
to be good even in a cornipt society." 

“ Yes," said he, “ but one only arrives at that con- 
clusion at the end of one’s days.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur,” I said, really angr)', “ you forget 
that I am a mother, you drive me desperate with your 
philosophy.” 

" Madame,” he replied as imperturbably Vis ever, 
“ you asked me for the truth, your ver}" distress is 
proof that I have spoken it.” 


Letter from M. Grimm to Madame d'Epinay 

. . . We saw the sun to-day for the firil time but 
were reassured as to this phenomenon, and were 
promised rain by to-morrow. I have loil my sole 
remaining comfort, the company of the Marquis dc 
Saint-Lambert. ... I think with you that Rousseau 
is going mad, but why, my loving friend, that should 
surprise you I do not know. I have always warned 
you of it, and shall never cease telling you that 
you afled very wrongly in having, so to speak, 
encouraged him when he firil behaved improperly 
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Tie saae evening before going to bed 

. . . Ju5l as I was wiring to you, the Marquis dc 
Saint-Lambert came in. I am ^lill full of it — if you 
only knew how we welcomed him, how we talked of 
you, how glad we were to see him ! He gave me your 
letter : what a dear letter, and how much good it did 
me ! But, my friend, the Marquis said you were sad. 
I don’t like that. Remember — tliat endangers my 
peace of mind. I am not nearly as glad to see Saint- 
Lambert as sorry that you have loll him. He has 
seen you, he has helped you bear the tedium. He said 
you loved to talk to him of us. Forgive me for ha\dng 
been for one moment overjoyed to see him again. 

Countess d’Houdetot came an hour after the Mar- 
quis’ arrival to find him here. Some people have all 
the luck ! I suppose she does appreciate him, but 
they both seemed rather chilly. I see someone else 
though, who is obviously in bitter diftress ... the 
effeft of the apparition of the Marquis upon Rousseau 
left me praftically certain that he is in love with the 
Countess, . . . 

Letter frotn M. Grimm to Madame d'Epinay 

. . . Well, well ! so that bonny, that excellent head 
of yours is now all in a whirl and a fuss over Rousseau’s 
philosophy ! My friend, what he said had only to do 
with maxims told to children, and he is quite right. 

But let your deeds and conversation speak for them- 
selves : let your children see you assifting the poor 
with that delicacy and sympathy which is all your own 
— ^let them see your tolerance towards others — ^your 
love of truth, in a word, let them see how happy you 
are in beholding what is good and doing what is good, 
and they will desire the same happiness for themselves. 
Thus they will do what is right— either deliberately 
or even inftindlively, as if it came naturally to them 
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to do so, and if they do not then it will simply mean 
that they had not got it in them, and that by no manner 
of means could anything have been made of them. 

One thing, my loving friend, that makes you the 
dearer in my eyes, is the Aridl watch you keep over 
yourself, especially before the children. It is neces- 
sary, sometimes, to denounce before them the very 
thing that makes thd* joy of living, for the simple 
reason that society dnd its Aupid regulations have 
corrupted cvcrj'thing. One cannot alter things, so 
one has to submit. .Children have ver)* sharp eyes ! 
They may seem to be playing, but they have heard 
and seen ! Oh, how many a time has this fc.ir spoiled 
the dear moments spent with you ! If we only knew, 
for certain, that some day they would be like us, .ind 
would be trj'ing to make up for an unavoidable lapse, 
by a thousand kind and good deeds, which they con- 
sider the more obligatory because of that lapse, we 
might find this constraint of ours less galling. But 
who can tell r My friend, this brings it home to one 
that by po means is it permitted to everyone to infringe 
certain rules of society with impunity. Many a solid 
\nrtue is required to counterbalance the right to treat 
what may be called the " pedantrj' ” of morality with 
contempt. Do good as you arc wont to do, and talk 
no more to me of your confounded sophiSl who only 
sees things out of one eye. . . , 


Letter from Madame tT Epinay to M. Grimm 

1 told you two days ago that the Baron was coming 
to La Chc\Tcttc. Nothing of the kind. Diderot has 
upset and put a Slop to that plan, by telling the Baron 
Snaight out that he would never be seen in a place where 
he could not avoid meeting and getting acquainted 
with a woman of so infernd a charadler. Margency 
. . . told him, so he tells me, that I was in no greater 
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hurry to see him than he was to see me. He replied, 
“ My friend, if she has made you think so, it’s another 
proof of her duplicity.” 

Letter from Madame d'Epinay to M. Grimm 

I mu^l give you yet another bit of local gossip, the 
place abounds in yarns this jfear. Well, you mufr 
know then that little Verdelirf, in a romantic out- 
burfr, confided in her old “ one-eye ” a.nd tried to 
make out that he was only too glad that she had 
the “ Syndic for a lover. This excessive candour 
had no such success with her husband as it had 
in whatever novel the little woman had got the idea 
from. Since then Margency has visited her much less 
frequently for he is afraid to go to his fair one’s house. 
He takes it very philosophically, and when he does not 
get on my nerves he amuses me and makes me laugh. 

Certainly did I choose, I could be well pofred in 
Rousseau’s love-affairs, or in Thdrese’s gossip. She 
even came several times to grumble to me but J always 
flopped her. Getting nothing out of me she talked 
to M. de Margency, who laughs and gets on with all 
and sundry. Although apparently he does not believe 
what the creature says any more than I do, he repeats 
it all the same, and it amuses him. I have had to 
remind him more than once that, whether true or not, 
I do not like these tales, and that my friends muS 
show some regard for my sifrer-in-Iaw’s feelings, the 
more so if she does not deserve to be picked to pieces. 
Besides, on what grounds ? Simply on the word of a 
jealous, dlupid, gossipy, lying girl who brings a charge 
against a woman who is, as we all know, giddy, trusting, 
undoubtedly heedless, but at the same time candid 
and straight, very Haight, sincere and good-hearted 
in the highefr degree. I w'ould a thousand timse 
rather believe that Rousseau’s head had turned, all of 
Gaufiecourt nicknamed Margency “ le Syndic des galantins.” 
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its own accord, without outside assiAance, than imagine 
Madame d’lloudctot waking up one morning to find 
herself a flirt and a bad woman. 

My opinion, then, is, from what I have heard, as I 
have tola you, at diftcrent times, that being fully con- 
vinced as she was of our hermit’s virtue, she only 
regarded him as a friend, a confidant, comforter and 
guide, and has erred* merely through inadvertence. 
Their lonely walks had, assuredly, as far as the Coun- 
tess was cwiccrncd, no other objefl than discussions 
on such ab^lraft subjcfls as morality, virtue, love, 
friendship, and all that ensues therefrom. Whether 
the Hermit had a more physical end in view, I cannot 
say. But the Countess would never have noticed it, 
and had he given a hint of it, she would have been 
abounded, and I can pi^lurc her doing her utmoSV to 
recall him to a sense of sclf-rcspcfl. Perhaps from a 
feeling for Rousseau, she may not have told the Mar- 
quis of his folly. 1 would not say but that out of 
sheer kindness of heart and honorablcncss she may 
not have done one silly thing after another, and possibly 
she will end by being the vidim of it, and seem guilty 
of what she has never committed. I know only too 
well how that can come about. Of the gossip about 
a letter from her, found by Thcresc, I know nothing. 
If true, one would have to know cverj-thing, and see 
the letter, and be acquainted with the circumstances 
before one could judge. One thing is certain that it 
is impossible to see Roussc.iu without pitying him, for 
he has the look of one in despair, . . . 

Madame d’Epinay had told Grimm that " Rousseau 
is now in my eyes nothing but a moral dwarf on ^ilts ” 
and this because he had told her that he was going to 
Paris to see Diderot in order to apologise for an irrit- 
able letter that he had written him, whereas she saw 
that he w'as inventing this visit as a ** pretext for 
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avoiding the Marquis whose intimac)' with the Coun- 
tess causes him a grief that he cannot conceal.” When, 
moreover, he asked her for the loan of a portfolio to 
carry his MS. in, she perceived that he was only going 
to see Diderot about his book. Thereupon she scoldco 
him for being underhand. The next day he said to 
her, " You arc a ver}’ curious woman, you mu^l have 
bewitched me to make me ^an& all you said patiently. 
'\^^latevcr is your charm for saying tlie ilraighte^ and 
mo^l wounding truths withoutmaking one dislike you r ” 

“ My friend,” I replied, “ it is simply because your 
errors arc of the head and not of the heart.” 

" How the deuce do you know that.' ” he replied 
with the utmofr violence. “ Know, Madame, once 
and for all, that I am vicious : I was born so, and — 
good Lord — ^\vhat you would never think — oh, how 
difficult I find it to do right and how easy to do ^vrong. 
You laugh. To prove how true my words arc, know 
that I cannot help hating those who arc kind to me.” 

” My friend,” said I, “ I don’t believe a word of 
it, you might as well tell me that you cannot help 
liking those who treat you badly.” 

He had to laugh at that, but I was touched by him 
when he begged me \vith child-like earnestness to 
make allowances for him and to pit)' him. . . . 

To this M. Grimm replied ; “ ... So Rousseau 
told you, did he, that he did not take his work to 
Paris r He lied, for he went for no other purpose. I 
had a letter yesterday from Diderot, in which he 
dweribes your Hermit to the life. He did the two 
miles on foot, and planted himself at Diderot’s without 
letting them know beforehand that he was coming — 
simply in order to get Diderot to help with the revision 
of his book. Considering on what terms they had 
been, you can imagine that it seemed a bit queer ! . . • 
Rousseau kept him hard at it, from ten o’clock on 
Saturday morning till eleven o’clock on Monday night, 
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barely giving him time for bite or sup. The revision 
ended, Diderot mentioned a scheme of his own, and 
asked Rousseau to help him with some passage not 
quite to his liking. ‘ It is too difficult,’ replied the 
Hermit frigidly, * It is late and I am not used to late 
hours. Good night, I shall be starting to-morrow 
morning at six o’clock. It is time for bed.’ He 
rose, went to bed, leaving Diderot abounded at his 
behaAuour.^ And this is the man you think so im- 
pressed by j'our leftures. Add to this a curious remark 
made by Diderot’s wife, which I beg you to profit by. 
She is but a simple body, but no fool for all that. Seeing 
her husband downcaft, after Rousseau had left, she 
asked him why : he told her, and said, ‘ It is the lack 
of nice feeling about that man that hurts me : he makes 
me work like a slave, not that I should probably have 
given a thought to ^at, had he not refused so curtly 
to devote a quarter of an hour to me.’ 

“ ‘ That surprises you ! ’ said his wife. ‘ Then you 
do not know him. He is eaten up with envy. It in- 
furiates him when an}'thing fine comes out from 
another pen than his. You will see, he will commit 
some great crime some day rather than let himself go 
unnoticed. Look here! I should not care to swear 
that he would not take the side of the Jesuits and under- 
take to make out a case for them.’ 

“ Diderot’s wife summed him up very well, though 
that is not what Rousseau will do. He will side 
againSl the Philosophers — ^he will turn religious, and 
write againft his friends. . . 

Letter from M. Grimm to Madame dtEphiay 

(P» the reception of the MS. of her Memoirs) 

Oh, mo^ adorable of all possible and impossible 
friends. What ! regardless of your health, regardless 

^ Diderot’s daughter in her preface to her father’s memoirs mentions 
this incident. 
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of my injunfliotir-, you have made a fair copy in your 
own handwriting of that vast MS? ... 1 w.as vci^' 
tired when it arrived, I glanced af it, could not put it 
down, and at two o’clocl: in the morning was Aill 
reading it. If you go on as you have begun, you will 
certainly produce an unique piece of work. But do 
not work at it except when you arc in the mood, and 
above all, alw.iys forget that yMi arc writing a hook. 
It will be quite easy to link it till up properly after- 
wards, but writing, to sound real, inuA be quite spon- 
taneous, and the happicA effort pf imagination is not 
the same thing, \\mcn I have a little more time, and 
God knows when that will be, I will return your 
precious MS. with a few suggestions — mere nothings, 
only a word or two tliat I think would he better altered. 
It is really a ma.<lerpiccc. If you will be guided by me, 
you wall not show this work to a soul until it is com- 
pleted, for, without your noticing it, you will be handi- 
capped, if you do so, in the long run, and you will be 
less natural, through iTlriving aYter elegance of -^ylc. 
Regard it as a w’ork for yoiTrsclf alone, and you will 
produce something w'orthy of a woman of^genius. 
Moreover, now tliat Rousseau no longer sighs for you, 
my poor friend, I take it, that if you have shown him 
a portion of these memoirs, you and he will have fallen 
out. He has too fine a perception not to see what a 
vail difference there is between your principal charadlcr 
and his tiresome, pedantic heroine. 

You take Roussc.au’s love affairs very tragically: 
a crazy passion never alarms me ; if the devil hasn’t a 
hand in it, common sense is bound to reassert itself. 
The whole thing is quite out of keeping w’ith Madame 
d’Houdetot’s candid, upright nature, and that, again, 
sets my mind at reil. When there is no hope, the head 
never gets entirely turned, and I w’ould w.ager, as you 
do, that Rousseau had no hope. ... I cannot get 
over Madame dc Verdclin confiding in her “ philo- 
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sophic eye Everyone (ourselves excepted, of course) 
seems to be taking leave of their senses. I see from 
what you say that I have little to gain from all this 
nonsense. The fickle Rousseau will return to his old 
love, and as usual will be unfair to me. 


Delighted with Grimm’s commendation of her MS., 
Madame d’Epinay wrote him: “. . . Since I received 
your letter I have not^iesitated to tell myself that I am 
doing a gopd piece of work. Who knows } Sometimes 
it is juft such praise fhat is needed to develop genius. 
One has a reputation to keep up, and one makes efforts 
that otherwise one would not make ; at any rate nothing 
is so wilting as self-diftruft. ...” (And she went on 
with :) “ Well, I was right in saying that Rousseau’s 
love affair was mere gossip. There is not a word of 
truth in all that Th^rese said. How vexed I should 


have been with myself had I liftened to it. The 
Marquis de Croismare . . . went for a walk alone 
with the Countess who regaled him, in veiled language, 
which yet was clearer than daylight, with the ftory of 
her passion for Saint-Lambert. . . . She confided how 
Rousseau nearly quarrelled with her when she told him, 
ftraight out, of her feeling for Saint-Lambert . . . and 
that he exhaufted all his eloquence in trying to make 
her see the impropriety of this attachment which he 
called criminal. She was far from seeing it in that 
light, she glories in it and only thinks the more of 
herself for it. The Marquis gave a very fiinny account 
of this effusion. But, in any case, here we have, as far 
as I can see, the explanation of the frequent confabula- 
tions between Rousseau and the Countess. . . . Oh, 


how sorry I should have been had I judged them 
haftily.” 
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“ For the reader’s benefit,” sayi' M. de Lisieux, ” it 
muft be ^ated that Rousseau’s passion for Countess 
d’Houdetot was a very real one.” M. de Lisieux 
goes on to say that Rousseau, knowing that the Coun- 
tess was deeply in love with the Marquis de Saint- 
Lambert, thought his bedl course would be to run down 
the Marquis. But the impeccable Marquis was un- 
assailable. Next, Rousseau disguised his passion from 
her, and devoted all his eloquence to trying to make 
her conscience uneasy as regards her liaison with 
Saint-Lambert. This attempt also failed. He then 
tried to make out that Madame d’Epinay was in love 
with the Marquis, and was trying to ^leal him frpm her 
sifter-in-law. He made the Countess jealous, eftranged 
her from her sifter-in-law, and hoped that the Marquis, 
exasperated by her groundless jealousy, would break 
with her. 

At this juncture the Marquis received a letter in- 
fprming him that Rousseau and the Countess were 
living together, of which epiftle M. de Lisieux sus- 
pefted Thdrese to be the authoress. 

M. de Saint-Lambert promptly had it out with the 
Countess, and was satisfied that what he had been 
told was a lie. 

As the Countess was as yet unaware of Rousseau’s 
towards her, she confided the contents of 
this letter to him and he thereupon went off into such 
a fit of rage and mortification that he became quite ill. 
He did not hesitate to accuse Madame d’Epinay of 
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having written the letter, “ A trcachcr)’ not at all 
improbable,” said he, ” seeing her passion for Saint- 
Lambert whom, by this means, she imped to c^lrangc 
from the Countess.” But Madame d’Epinay, being, 
as her laSl letter shows, ignorant of what was in his 
mind, was at a loss to comprehend certain letters 
written to her by Rousseau. 

iMUr frem d'Ephiay to M, Grimm 

• 

I re.ally do bclicvc.that poor Rousseau is going mad. 
I wanted to wait before telling you what has occurred 
until I could get at the bottom of the business, but 
after talking things over, I am ^iill in the dark. All 
that I can make out is that his brain is in a ferment, 
that he is unhappy, that he docs not know on whom to 
lay the blame, and that having no real cause of com- 
plaint, he even accuses his friends, and sees nothing 
but troubles, dangers, plots on all sides, as Don Quixote 
saw wizards. 

Being anxious .about him, I wrote him, as I told you, 
and this is what I said : 

“ I am worried about you, my bear ; you promised 
me, five days ago, that I should see you on the morrow. 
You never came, and you never sent me word. You 
do not usually break your word to me. You surely 
have not business worries ; if you arc in trouble, it 
would be an insult to my friendship to keep it from 
me. Then arc you ill r Do, my dear friend, relieve 
my anxiet}*, which is as great as the affection you know 
I bear you.” 

The following day Therese came with this nmly : 

" I can tell you nothing yet. I am waiting for further 
particulars, which I shall obtain sooner or later. Mean- 
while reft assured that outraged innocence will find a 
sufficiently warm defender to give the calumniators, 
whoever they are, cause to repent.” 
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I was so a^lonished at this letter and it seemed so 
unintelligible that I que^lioned Thdresc as to Rous- 
seau’s condition and whether he was all right in his 
head. She said he was in a terrible ilate of agitation. 
When he got my letter, he shouted out, “ Is it not 
adding insult to injury to suggest that I should go to 
her for consolation ? She mocks me : but patience 1 ” 
That was all Thdrese knewt I wrote these few 
words in reply to Rousseau : * 

“ I want to know how you are : your note tells me 
nothing. It is a riddle that I do not underhand in 
the leaS. From truft and friendship I expeft language 
both plainer and more appropriate to my feeling for 
you. You know that you can command me : one word 
and I am at your service.” 

This is the impertinent reply that I received in 
answer to my second note : 

“ I can neither go to see you nor receive a visit from 
you while I am in my present ftate of uneasiness. The 
truSl you speak of is dead, and will not be easily revived. 
All I now see in your assiduity is a desire to,extraft 
^atements which you can turn to your own advantage, 
but my heart, so quick to respond to the heart that 
invites it, is closed to cunning and artfulness. I 
recognise your usual wiliness in your difEculty in 
making out my note. Do you think I am so gullible 
as to imagine that you did not underitand it? No, 
but I can combat and subdue your wiles by dint of 
candour. I am going to be more explicit — and then 
you will be more puzzled than ever.^ 

“Two lovers, mo5l united, and worthy of each other’s 
love, are dear friends of mine. I expeft you will not 
know of whom I speak unless I mention them by 
name. I presume that an attempt has been made to 
eftrange them and that I have been seledled as the 
chosen means of making one of them jealous. It was 
^ According to Brunet’s edition. 

According to Boiteau : " in order to make my meaning clearer to you.” 
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not n very fortunntc choice hut it suited a certain 
malevolent person, which person I susped to be your- 
self. 1 hope that the matter is now clearer. So the 
sugpedion is that the one woman in the world for 
whom I had the greated regard and resped was in- 
famous enough to give her heart and body to two lovers 
at the same time, and that I was fully aware of it ? Also 
that I, whose heart Ucks neither delicacy nor pride, 
was content to he one of the dadardly pair.? If I 
knew that/or a single moment you could have had so 
low an opinion of me, I should hold you in deadly 
hatred ; but it is only with having said it and not %vith 
having thought it that I tax you. "l do not know which 
of the three, supposing this was the ease, you wanted 
to injure ; but as you value peace, fear led you have 
been unlucky enough to have succeeded. I have not 
hidden, from her or from you, my opinion of certain 
liaisons, but I would they could all end as honourably as 
hcr’s, and that illegitimate love be changed into eternal 
friendship. Should 1, who have done harm to no one, 
be the innocent indrument of bringing sorrow upon 
my friends? No, I should nc\’cr forgive you. I 
should be your irreconcilable enemy. Your secrets 
arc the one thing I should resped, for I will never be 
dishonourable. 

“ I do not suppose that my perplexity of many days 
pad can lad much longer ; I shall probably know soon 
whether I have been midaken. Then, maybe, I shall 
have a big wrong that I have committed to put right, 
and never shall I have done anything with better 
heart. But do you know how I intend to make amends 
for my faults during the short time that remains of 
my day near you ? I shall do what no other body will 
do when I have gone — ^and that is, tell you draight 
what is the world’s opinion of you, and show you the 
dains on your good name that you have to expunge. 
Despite your circle of so-called friends, you can say 
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good-bye to Truth when you bid farewell to me, for 
you will find no one else to tell it you.” 

This was my reply : 

“No doubt you have inconteilable proof of what you 
have dared •WTite me, for a mere suspicion is insufficient 
ground for a charge againft a friend of ten years’ 
standing. You make me sorry for you, Rousseau. If 
I did not think you mad, or on the verge of insanitj', 
I swear I would not trouble to reply to you, and I 
would never see you again as long as I lived. 

‘*You see that your letter cannot offend me; the 
rap does not fit : it simply comes nowhere near me. 
You know perfedlly well that you do not really believe 
a word of all this infamous ituff. All the same I am 
glad to tell you that this nonsense will do you no 
good with me. If you feel inclined to change your 
tone and apologise for insulting me, you can come 
and see me, but only on that condition will I receive 
you. Do not talk to me of my supposed reputation. 
In^ead of giving me what you call a token of affeftion 
in that form, show me the respeft and regard you owe 
me by confining your conversation to what is suitable 
for me to liiten to. Moreover, underhand that little 

^ what people say of me, I do wh.at is right 

and that is enough for me. As for my secrets, I 
rele^e you from your pledge, though it's little you 

know better than anyone 
raat 1 have no secrets, except such as it were to my 
honour to divulge.” 


, thing that Madame d’Epinay records is 

that Rousseau turned up at La Chevrette to make his 
su mission to his lady, proffering the rather strange 
excuse that he had been led to believe that she was 
hopelessly in love with Saint-Lambert. She told him 
o course that he had no business to believe such a 
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thing, nor to imagine that she could have looped to 
an infamous deed through disappointment in love, and 
Rousseau was Ic^lurcd and more or less pardoned. 


Letter from M. Grirw: to Mtidamc ePEphuty 

iZBd July 

... I am ver)* sotry that you wrote as you did to 
Rousseau: don’t yAi see that there was no need to 
s.ay more .than that, not having heard from him, you 
fe.ircd he might not Jbe well and that you were sending 
to ask how he was and when he was coming to sec 
you. There would have been no harm in a letter like 
that. But why ask if he w.as in trouble ? You had no 
reason for thinking he was, and the question was 
bound to look odd or suspicious. I can’t make his 
reply out a bit, but I’d swear there’s more in it than 
meets the eye. He could not have written to you as 
he did, had Vou confined yourself to this simple note, 
whereas now I dread what he will say next. I beg 
you, do take the proper attitude in this business. 
You ^:now madmen .ire dangerous, especially when 
one panders to them as you have sometimes done to 
this poor devil through your ill-judged pity for his 
folly— one always gets a bit involved oneself. If your 
note had been simpler he would not have been able 
to say that your talk of comforting him was mere 
mocker)*. . . . 

Letter from Madame d’Epinay to M. Grimm 

After telling him that the Marquis de Saint-Lambert 
had departed without saying good-bye to her, and that 
Thdrese had told M. de Margcncy that the Countess 
had forbidden Rousseau to visit her, Madame d’Epinay 
continued ; 

It seems a long time since I told you anything 
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about the children. I muft tell you what Pauline did 
and said the other day. She was giving herself her 
usual airs and her governess and I pointed out to her, 
quite kindly, that she was making herself pcrfeftly 
ridiculous, but she mufl: go her own way ir she did 
not choose to pay attention to us. A day or two 
later, heedless of our advice, she was going on in juft 
the same way, in spite of a wslrning look from me. 
The Marquis de Croismare bui*?!: out laughing and 
told her that she seemed to take him for a doll with 
whom she could play “ Madame,”, and proceeded to 
say that she was too big to be so babyish, and in faft 
he chaffed her for an hour. She got cross and he 
laughed the more. Then, as if a thought had ftruck 
him, he said, " Come, Mademoiselle, perhaps I am 
miftaken, you ftate your opinions so flatly, that I begin 
to think that you know more than I thought : let us 
settle the matter once and for all.” The subjeft in 
queftion was the King of Prussia’s letter, which 
everyone is talking about, and which Pauline had 
opined was all ■wrong, because she did not undejftand 
, The Marquis put a number of queftions to her 
which she was unable to answer because she had not 
the necessary knowledge to enable her to underftand 
the letter. After that, it was easy to show her how 
siJIy she had been. She came out of it very well. 
She was at firft very ashamed, then, with tears in her 
eyes, she said to the Marquis ; " Monsieur, I thank 

VOU tor tnft iPccrkM • _ 1 ^ T 
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ma e an angel of her. . . . The Countess spent a 
minute or two here, yefterday evening, for the firft 

swollen as big as lifts, 
n s e had a bad headache, and she never ft:opped 
emoaning the unfairness of men and the nuisance 
that gloomy people were. 
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Rousscaw \\*as ill and Madame d’Epinay sent to 
inquire after him. Me replied : 

I thank you for your thought of me. 1 never was 
so ill as I have been the la^l few days. I can’t iland 
anyone — myself included. I suffer every possible 
bodily pntitl» •itid. in my soul, the agonies or death. 
Yesterday I went to Eaubonne, hoping that the walk 
and Madame d’Houcktot’s gaiety would have a sooth- 
ing cffetfl upon me. • I found her ill, and 1 returned 
worse than when I set out. It is absolutely essential 
for me to .ibslain from all society, and live in solitude, 
until this Aatc of tilings ends one way or another. 
Rc^ assured that on the firil day of respite, I shall 
not fail to come and see you. ... I beg you will all 
pardon my surliness, and believe me when I say that 
were any of you in my place, you would be in your 
beds and would never expeft to get up again. 

On the 2nd August Madame d’Epinay WTOtc M. 
Grimm that she and the Marquis dc Croismarc had 
w.iitcd in the road for the poiV, both of them ncn'ously 
anxioifs for news from the War. The poor Marquis 
had heard that his son was killed. On the 3rd Auguft 
she speaks of a terrible nine days without news. On 
the 4th she says the Marquis had now heard that his 
brother and son were safe, but, said she, it would take 
him a long time to get over the ilrain of his anxiety. 
“ He thought ” (she said) “ that there would have 
been a riot at the poil yc^erday, for there were over 
four thousand souls trying to force the gates and seize 
the letters.” At ten o’clock on the evening of the 4th 
she received four letters all at once, of which one gave 
news of vi&ory and was as follows ; 

“The glor)’ of the battle of Haftenbeck, Madame, 
belongs to your friend M. de Chevert. His general- 
ship was splendid ; he and his detachment ought to 
have been wiped out a thousand times. The credit is 
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all his, as the roll of the army took no part in the 
engagement. His officers are in raptures about him, 
and the faft that we did not follow up his viflory is no 
fault of his. Hameln surrendered yesterday morning. 
. . . Thirty hours after the ndlion an officer found a 
wounded soldier on the battlefield. ‘ General,’ said 
he, “ can you not have me removed? I am not com- 
plaining, but I have had enough.’ As he spoke he 
bared his brea^ and displayed £ve gunshot wounds. 
This braver}' is charadleri^ic of our men, and we 
constantly hear of similar inSlancps.” 


Letter from M. Grimm to Madame d'Ephtay 

... I have so much to tell you that I do not know 
where to begin. However, we will deal with Rousseau 
firSt. I am grieved with what you tell me about him. 
That man will end by going mad. We realised that 
possibility long ago, but wh.at we have to consider now 
IS that his Stay at the Hermitage will have been the 
cause of it. No brain as excitable and ill-regulated as 
his can Stand solitude. The harm is done : you* would 
do it, my poor friend, although I always told you that 
you would regret it. I know what to do with him — 
myself. He is not worth bothering about, since he 
knows nothing of the dues nor joys of friendship, but 
I want to safeguard you againSt any possible dangers, 
and that I do not find so easy. This business is 
certain to end in the deuce of some unforeseen upset, 
and I think matters are bad enough already in that 
you have laid yourself open to receiving insulting 
letters. One can forgive a friend an}’thing, except 
insult, for insult can only be the outcome of contempt. 
No matter in what ilate of mind my friend was, I 
would never forgive him for having harboured such a 
feeling towards me. I think your reply was weak: 
when one is insulted one should show resentment. 
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n»' sr.orc than that ; you ;hould luvc heard what 
hr had to ray, rliotjli! have made hitn imdcr.'dand how 
vinworth.y hi’' hrhaviour had hren, and you r-lundd have 
•hown him the dem;, and hade hint never enter it 
ai:ain. 'rhen you wotdd have had Ittm on hit. kncc;«, 
and co’.dd have j>ardr'ncd hint — hut im, you f-till 
treated hint as a tricjtii ! However, if, :-inee your Iasi 
piece of nrwr, you htve hern treatinj: him with your 
ururd friendlirtc'-r, you will have made a very preat 
ttti'-tahe, o! which y«iu will repent, hccati'-e it will he 
followed hy rtill nreater imprrttnenec. (Ireater — no, 
that could not hr ! Hut if you are incapahle of rerent- 
inp ruch conduct, you are lackint: in rrlf-respect. My 
only comfort in all this hmincss will he to hear that 
you have piven Uou"rau the told rhouldcr, that he 
hetcaih the fact with due eontritii>n, and that you have 
told him once and for all. with proper emphat-t!., that 
the estranpetnent t** all his own fault, and that you 
cannot take hint hack into favour until he has made 
antendf — and that's not to he doite in a day. This 
is the Vay to treat people if you want to keep your 
friends. You arc not quick enough to feel insult. I 
have told you to often. One should resent insults, 
hut never pay titent hack. That’s my principle! 


JO ^'(ic:k :ht wtc a-tais^ 

Since writing this letter I find that 1 shall almo^ 
certainly he hack with you at the end of this month 
or the beginning of next. , . . 

Letter /rent Madonte d' Ephuty to M. Grlnttn 

. . . This time it .seems as though llousscau had 
broken for good with the Countess. He wrote her 
letter after letter, and she at firA would not reply at 
all. Finally she wrote him some few lines, telling him 
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that she would neither write to him nor let him visit 
her any more in future. The day after he received 
her ultimatum he became feverish and delirious. 
Therese, very scared, informed me, and I sent him 
the little doftor who was here, who assures me that 
his condition is not dangerous, at lea^ he hoped not. 
. . . He sent for M. Diderot, who at once came to see him 
at the Hermitage. I do not knotv what passed betv'een 
them but I presume that you cafi easily find out from 
M. Diderot. . . . He has been ver)' bad., 1 did all 
I could for him but did not go. to see him. Three 
days ago he crawled here. On the second night of 
his ilay here he seemed as if he was going to die. I 
sent for his housekeepers . . . to-day he is a little 
better. . . . 

Yefterday afternoon, when we were alone together, 
he told me, sobbing, that if I were hard on him he 
would give way to despair, and should take his life. 
I spoke on impulse and replied, “ The beft thing you 
could do, if you have not Hrength of mind to be 
virtuous.” He was dumbfounded and I too. It was 
a cruel thing to say, but it was said, and coultf not be 
unsaid. I toned it down as bc5l I could by saying 
that I attributed all his errors to his unbalanced mind, 
and by landing up for his heart. I pretended to 
think that he could be candid and truthful once more, 
and I restored him the courage that he appeared to 
have loft. I consoled him. If I did wrong, I confess 
it, but it is not in me to look on, unmoved, at anyone in 
diftress, and leave him uncomforted. 


The next day 

I had a charming letter from the Marquis de Saint- 
Lambert. He mentioned the Countess, and is 
apparently none too pleased with her. “ Blame 
Madame d’Houdetot for my seeing so little of you 
during my visit,” he said. “ If you see her, tell her 
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very ill, and then a few days aftervvards she would be 
seen, apparendy in the be^l of health, and this explains 
a remark attributed to Duclos, made before a number 
of people. “ I can solve the riddle, and I have it on 
good authority. She is going crazy. Grimm tyran- 
nises over her. I warned her of it. She would not 
believe me, for she never had any sense and never will 
have.” • 

Dr. Tronchin, being in Geneva, said he could not 
treat her from a di^ance, and she therefore would have 
to go to Geneva, which she did not wish to do, because 
she could not bear the thought of being separated 
from M. Grimm, whose business with the Prince 
would prevent his accompanying her. However, a 
week’s illness decided her to go to the doftor in 
Switzerland. Monsieur de Lisieux records that she 
spent the days immediately preceding her departure 
in a ^late of the greater agitation, torn between hope 
and fear, and a scene that she had with Rousseau 
almo^ rendered her unfit to travel, so terribly was she 
affefted by that man’s duplicity. During the l^ft days 
she spent in the country Rousseau’s affeftion for her 
seemed redoubled. On the evening of the day before 
she left Epinay, while they were alone together, her 
letters were brought to Madame d’Epinay, and among 
them was one for Rousseau, addressed to him at her 
house, and which she handed to him. The perusal of 
this letter caused him such extreme annoyance that, 
forgetting he was not by himself, he banged his head 
with his clenched fiils and swore. “ What is the 
matter?” said she, “whatever has upset you like 
this ? ” “ Dash it ! ” said he, throwing down the 

letter which he had juft torn with his teeth. “ They’re 
no friends, they’re tyrants 1 The imperious tone this 
Diderot takes ! I don’t want their advice.” Madame 
d’Epinay picked up the letter. “ I hear,” wrote 
Diderot, “ that Madame d’Epinay is going to Geneva 
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but I do not hear that you are accompanying her. Do 
you not see that if she has behaved as badly to you as 
you suppose, you have now the one opportunity of 
paying back your debt to her, and then breaking 
decently with her. If you do not do this, and let her 
go in the ilate you see her to be in, she will, seeing 
how ill-disposed she is towards you, make a grievance 
againSI you out of if, and you’ll never be rid of it. 
Besides are you notViaid ^at your condudl may be 
miscon^ue^ and that you will be thought ungrateful, 
or something or other ? I know, of coutse, that your 
conscience is perfeftly clear, but is that, in itself, 
enough, and can we afford to disregard the opinion of 
others ? ” 

“What is this supposition of yours?" asked 
Madame d’Epinay, “and what reason has M. Diderot 
for thinking that I am ill-disposed towards you? 
What wrong have I done you, please ? " 

Rousseau recovered himself as if from a dream, 
and frood. dumbfounded at the indiscretion that his 
anger,had led him into. He snatched the letter from 
Madame d’Epinay’s hand, and finally, pressed for a 
reply, said, “ It’s all because of my former doubts, 
but you told me there was nothing in them, and I’ve 
never given the matter a thought since, as you very 
well know. Would you really like it if I went to 
Geneva ? ” 

“And you have actually spoken against me to 
M. Diderot? ’’ said Madame d’Epinay. 

“ I admit I did,’’ he said. “ I ask your pardon. 
He came to see me when my heart was sore and I 
could not resifr telling him my trouble. How can 
one be reserved with a person one is fond of? ’’ 

“ You don’t find it so difficult. Monsieur, to suspeft 
a friend, and bring a groundless charge againfr her? ’’ 
“ If I had been certain, Madame, that you were 
guilty, I should have carefully avoided saying so, I 
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Madame d’Eplnay was leaving. Then he went up 
to her and said, “ 1 think, Madanu*, that I had bettor 
hand over to you this letter that 1 have written Diderot. 

I hope to prove to you presently that 1 am not as bad 
as I may seem. 'I'hc letter contains all that it befits 
me to say. 1 ought to have written it before, it is 
true, and so I have told him. It remains for me to 
ask you to let me on .at the Hermitage till your 
return or at any rate*till the .‘Spring." 

" It is .at your disposal. Monsieur,” she replied, 
" juA as long as you care to ^lay there.” 

She took the letter and entered the carriage. 

The letter w.as sent to M. Diderot whom M. Grimm 
saw the next day. When he opcticd the subjeft 
Diderot began to laugh. ** What’s all this about 
clearing her chara£lcr,” said he. ” Read this, and for 
once in your life, if possible, don’t be gulled.” 

” Why ever,” wrote Rousseau, ” do you send your 
letters to me to Madame d’Epinay’s address ? I have 
told you twenty times that every one that comes to me, 
through her, is opened — ^and this one as well — ^which 
has caused a fc,irful row with her. It meant explaining 
this, that and tother, and having to put up with unjuit 
reproaches. That w’oman is mad on standing well 
with you : she will never forgive me for telling you 
the truth. You needn’t talk : she and I are quits, and 
I feel under no obligation to go with her. 1 can’t 
possibly manage it and I can assure you that she docs 
not even wish me to.” 

The effeft of this letter upon M. Grimm may be 
imagined. It was useless for him to lay the true fafts 
before Diderot, he could not shake his prejudice. 
But he bound him to silence, and they agreed to keep 
each other informed of all they found out, until the 
myilery of Rousseau’s behaviour w.is solved. 
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Letter from Rousseau to Madame (T Ephiay 

I hear, Madame, that your departure has been 
delayed and that your son is ill.* I beg you will send 
me word as to how he is and how you are. I should 
be glad were your journey abandoned, but through 
your own re^oration to hcalthj and not through his 
being ill. t 

Madame d’Houdetot spoke to me on Tuesday of 
tills journey and was almost as insi^ent as ’Diderot in 
urging me to accompany you. I'his anxiety to make 
me go, with no thought for my own ^ate of health, 
makes me suspeft a conspiracy of which you are the 
moving spirit. I have neither wit nor patience to 
verify fades and am not on the spot, but 1 am pretty 
acute, and I am very sure that the letter from Diderot 
was not really his idea. I do not deny that the wish 
to have me with you is kind, and a compliment to me, 
but, apart from the fadt that you did not seem very 
keen about it, and that you had already made all your 
travelling arrangements, I cannot permit a lady who 
is a friend of mine to make use of someone else’s 
influence to obtain what no one could better obtain 
than herself. I think that sort of thing savours of 
tyranny and intrigue which is displeasing to me, and 
perhaps I have displayed this feeling too openly, but only 
to our mutual friend. I have not forgotten my promise, 
but one is not mafrer of one’s thoughts, and all I can 
do is to frate mine in this matter, that I may be put 
right, if I am wrong. I can assure you that had you, 
infread of adting in this manceuvring sort of way, 
pressed me in a friendly manner, had you told me 
you wished it very much, and that I would be a help 
to you, I should have waived all other considerations 

* Linant and the boy were going with her to Geneva, and her 
departure was delayed for a day or two owing to the child’s illness. 
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and gone with you. 1 don’t know where all this will 
end, but come what may, be sure 1 shall never forget 
your kindness to me and that when you no longer 
want me for your slave, you will always liavc me for 
a friend. 



CHAPTER XV 


1757 

C 

Before Madame d’Epinay’s departure, M. Grimm 
received the following letter from Rousseau. He sent 
it on to M. Diderot who then began to take a rather 
different view of Madame d’Epinay. M. dc Lisieux 
asked Grimm to keep him informed of Rousseau’s 
doings and M. Grimm therefore forwarded to him 
the letters he received from Rousseau. This particular 
letter they agreed not to show Madame d’Epinay. 

Letter from Rousseau to M, Grimm 

Monday, 2^ti 03 ol>er, 1757 

Tell me, Grimm, why is it that all my friends make 
out that I ought to accompany Madame d’Epinay? 
Am I in the wrong, or are they all bewitched ? Are 
they all toadies ever ready to side with the wealthy, 
and saddle the poor with a hundred and one useless 
duties that render his poverty more hopeless and more 
hard. I refer the matter to you and you alone. 
Although no doubt you are jufr as biased as the refr 
I take you to be fair enough to put yourself in my 
place and decide where my duty lies. Hear, then, my 
friend, what I have to say, and tell me what I ought 
to do, for, whatever your advice is, I declare I shall 
follow it on the infrant. 

On what grounds should I consider it my duty 
to accompany Madame d’Epinay ? Friendship, 
gratitude, the help I could be to her? Let us look 
into these points. 

Supposing Madame d’Epinay has shown me friend- 
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ship, I have shown her more: attentions have been 
mutual and at lea^l as great on my side as on hers. 
Both of us being invalids, I am no more bound to 
wait on her than she is to wait on me, unless it is the 
duty of the greater invalid to look after the lesser. 
Because my ailments are incurable, is that any reason 
for making light of them ? I will add juSl one word 
more ; she has friend^ who are not so ill, not so poor, 
not so jealous of th?ir liberty, less pressed for time, 
and of whom she is quite as fond as she is of me, and 
I cannot see why some of them should not consider it 
their duty to accompany her. "Why this crazy idea of 
singling me out for the duty, seeing that I am the 
leail fitted to undertake it? If I cared enough for 
Madame d’Epinay to be ready to sacrifice myself in 
order to cheer her up, how little muft she care for me, 
if she were willing to purchase the attentions of so 
clumsy a courtier at the price of my health, my life, 
my inconvenience, and my repose, and every resource 
1 possess. I do not know if I ought to have offered 
to go .with her, but I do know that she could not have 
accepted my offer, unless she was as hard-hearted as 
wealthy people usually are, and I have always thought 
her far from being that. 

As for kindnesses, fir^l and foremoft, I don’t like 
them, I don’t want them, and I don’t feel grateful to 
those who force them upon me, and I said so plainly 
to Madame d’Epinay before ever 1 accepted any from 
her. It is not that I objeft, any more than anyone 
else does, to the dear shackles of friendship, but pull 
the chain too tight, and snap it goes, and I am off. 
"What has Madame d’Epinay done for me? You 
know better than anyone, and I can speak freely to 
you on the subjefl:. She had a little house built for 
me at the Hermitage, she got me to go and live there, 
and I have pleasure in adding that she did her utmofr 
to make it a secure and pleasant habitation, 
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What did I, on my side, do for Madame d’Epinay, 
at the time when I was thinking of retiring to my own 
country, and was wanting to do so very’ much, and 
ought to have done so ? She moved heaven and earth 
to keep me. By her pleadings, and manccuvrings even , 
she overcame a lengthy and proper resistance on my 
side : deaf to my own wishes, inclinations, and to the 
disapproval of my friends, my* heart yielded to the 
voice of friendship, and I allowecf myself to be dragged 
to the Hermitage. From that moment I always felt 
that I was in another person’s house, and that moment’s 
weakness has already caused me acute regret. My 
kind friends, intent on peSlering me, never left me a 
minute in peace, and have often reduced me to tears 
to think that there was not five hundred miles between 
us. However, far from being able to give myself up 
to the charms of solitude, the one consolation of a 
poor, afflifted soul, whom everyone is bent on badger- 
ing, I saw that I was no longer my own mafter. 
Madame d’Epinay, being often alone by herself in 
the country, hoped that I would keep her coijipany, 
which was her reason for getting me to ftay there. 
After making one sacrifice to friendship, a second had 
to be made to gratitude. One needs be poor, w’ithout 
a valet, a hater of fuss and a person of my disposition, 
to underftand what life in another person’s house 
means to me. However, I have dwelt two years in 
hers, in continual subje^on, though to the tune of 
the moft wonderful discourses on liberty, w’aited on 
by twenty servants, polishing my own shoes every 
morning, blown out with violent indigeftion, and 
sighing for my own meals all the time. You know 
also that I cannot work at fixed times, I muft: have 
solitude — ^the woods and contemplation — ^but I say 
nothing of loft time, I shall regard it as all to the good 
if I die of ftarvation a month or two sooner than I other- 
wise should. Still, take an hour of a man’s life and time, 
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and consider what it represents in money, and then 
take Madame d’Epinay’s kindnesses and set them as 
againSl the abandonment of my projeft of returning 
to my country and my two years of slavery, and then 
tell me which of us two, she or I, is the more indebted 
to the other. 

Then we come to the queS;ion of my being of use 
to her. Madame d’Epinay is Parting off in a nice 
poSl-chaise, accompahied by her husband, the tutor, 
her son, ajtid five or six servants : she is going to a 
populous city where; she will meet plenty of people, 
and her only trouble will be which friends to pick and 
choose out of the lot. She is going to M. Tronchin, 
her doftor, a clever man, very well thought of, and 
popular. She will be one of a diftinguished fanuly where 
she vnll get all that she can possibly require for the 
reiloration of her health and in the way of fnends and 
amusement. Then take my position, my ill-health, tem- 
perament, means, tables, my own way of Imng, which 
will mean more to me infuture than any human beings or 
Reason itself, and tell me, I beg you, what sort of hdp I 
could liave been to Madame d’Epinay on this journey, 
and the discomfort I should have been put to in order to 
be of any use to her at all. Could I ftand the poSt- 
chaise ? Could I hope to travel such a distance, and 
at such speed, without accident ? Should I have had 
to get them to ^op continually for me to get out, or 
should I have had to ha^en my agony and la^l hour 
by con^braining myself? Let Diderot make light of 
my life and health — ^my ^te of health is well known 
and femous Paris surgeons can prove it, and be sure 
that seeing what I have to sxiffer, I am little less sorry 
than others are that I go on living so long. Madame 
d’Epinay would have the prospeft of continual un- 
pleasantness, a sorry speftacle, and possibly some mis- 
adventure on the journey. She knows quite well that, 
in such case, I would sooner go and die behind a bush, 
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than cause the slighted expense or detain a single 
servant, and I, on my side, know too well how kind- 
hearted she is, not to be aware how grieved she would 
be if she had to leave me behind in such a ilatc. I 
could follow the carriage on foot as Diderot would 
have me do, but the mud, rain and snow would handi- 
cap me greatly at this season of the year. However 
good a runner I was, how could I make twenty-five 
leagues a day ? And if I let the chaise go on without 
me, whatever use would I be to the person, inside it? 
Arrived at Geneva, I should b<; spending my days 
closeted with Madame d’Epinay, but however keen 
I might be on amusing her, such an indoor life, so ver)* 
diilafteful to me, would be bound to ruin my health, 
and plunge me into uncontrollable depression. All 
said and done, an invalid is not the proper person to 
look after another invalid, and he who refuses to be 
looked after at all when he is ill, is exempt from look- 
ing .after others when it means losing his own health 
thereby. When we arc alone together and both of us 
fairly cheerful, Madame d’Epinay has no conversa- 
tion, nor I either, so what would it be like, were I 
depressed and confrrained? I fail to see that she 
would be likely to have a very lively time under these 
circumfrances. If she gets a pleasant surprise at 
Geneva, I shall get a greater one, for with money one 
can rub along anpvhere, but the poor are at home 
nowhere. My acquaintances there may not suit her, 
and those she will make will suit me frill less. I shall 
have duties of my own that will keep me away from 
her, or if I neglefr them, I shall be asked ■what urgent 
calls cause this negleft, and keep me forever in her 
house. If I were better dressed I might pass for her 
footman. Well, then, is a poor, afflifred wetch, with 
scarcely any shoes to his feet, who has no clothes, no 
money, no resources, and who only asks his dear 
friends to let him be poor but free, likely to be of much 
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use to Madame d’Epinay surrounded as she is with 
all the comforts of life, and with her retinue of ten 
persons r Oh, Wealth ! vile, contemptible Wealth I 
if they who repose in thy bosom can do without the 
poor, I am more lucky than they who possess thee, for 
1 can do without them 1 

Because she is fond of me, they say : because she 
needs her friend. Oh^ I well know all the interpreta- 
tions of the word friandship ! A fine-sounding name 
that often ^spells “ salary of the slave *’ : but where 
slaver)' commences, friendship immediately ends. I 
shall always be glad to serve a friend provided he be a 
poor man like myself : if he be better off^ then let us both 
be free or let him do me ser\'icc, for his bread is already 
earned, and he has more time to devote to pleasure. 

Ju^l a word or two about myself. If duty docs bid 
me go with Madame d’Epinay, arc there not yet 
Wronger tics that hold me back, and is Madame 
d’Epinay the one and only being on the face of the 
earth to whom 1 am indebted ? You may be sure that 
no sooner had I Parted off than Diderot, who thinks 
it so \Vrong of me to ^lay behind, will think it ^till 
more wrong of me to go, and with better reason. 
“ He accompanies,” he will say, " a rich woman, w'ho 
has plenty of people with her, who docs not need him 
in the Icail:, and to whom, after all, he is not so much 
indebted, and leaves here, in poverty and loneliness, 
those persons who have devoted their lives to his 
service, and to whom his departure spells despair.” 
If I let Madame d’Epinay bear all my expenses, 
Diderot will make out that 1 am under a fresh obliga- 
tion that will be a chain round my neck to the end of 
my days. If ever I dare do as 1 like for a moment, 
“ Look at the ungrateful creature,” it will be said, “ she 
was so good as to take him to his own country, and 
now he leaves her alone.” All I may do to repay my 
debt to her will only augment my indebtedness, for 
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there is nothing like wealth for dominating and calling 
bondage “ benefits conferred If I do what I ought 
to do, and pay part of my own expenses, where can I 
scrape together so much money and at such short 
notice ? To whom can I sell die few belongings and 
the few books that I have left? There would be no 
more going about in an old dressing-gown all the 
winter for me. All my clothcs»are shabby : it would 
take time to get them done up, <fi else I mu^l buy new 
ones, but people who have ten changes of cipthes don't 
think of these things. During my absence, and how 
long it would be for I do not know, I should be leaving 
a household here that would have to be kept up. If 
I leave the women at the Hermitage, I should have, 
in addition to the gardener’s wages, to pay a man to 
look after them, for it would be inhuman to leave 
them completely alone in the midft of the woods. If 
I take them to Paris, I mu^l lodge them somewhere : 
and what ivill become of the furniture and papers left 
here? I shall require pocket money, for what does 
living free of cofr in someone clsc’s house, where all 
is well, provided the mafrers are waited on, amount 
to ? It amounts to spending more than one would at 
home, for the privilege of being thwarted all day long, 
going without what you want, never doing a thing 
you like, and finally finding oneself under an obliga- 
tion to those in whose house one has had a big hole 
Isitten out of one’s purse. In addition, there is the 
indolence of a lazy inwlid accufromed to letting things 
slide, without any loss to herself, used to having all to 
her hand without ever having to make a requefr, and 
whose appointments, wealth, and silence are all con- 
ducive to one’s being neglefted. If the journey be 
long and my money runs out, my shoes get worn and 
my frockings in holes, if ray linen needs washing, or I 
need a shave, or my wig wants attention, etc. etc., it 
would be wretched to be without a penny, and if it 
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mc.mt asking Madame d’Epinay for whatever I 
required — ^wcli, that settles it, and she can juft keep 
what she has got to herself, and I tell you ftraight that 
I would rather be a thief than a beggar. 

I think I see the origin of all these wierd duties 
laid on me ; they arc due to the faft that all those of 
my circle inv.-iriably judge me according to their own 
position and never by mine, and would have a man who 
has not a penny live a« though he had a regular income 
of six thousand li\Tcs and leisure to boot. 

No one seems ablq to put himself in my place, and 
will not see that I am a creature apart, who has neither 
the charaftcr, principles, nor resources of other folk, 
and muft not be judged by their ftandards. If anyone 
docs obscr\'c my povertj-, he docs not respeft that which 
is its compensation, namely, libert}', but he only makes 
its burden hca\ncr. So it comes that Philosopher 
Diderot, sitting in his ftudy, by a good fire, in his 
fur-lined dressing-gown, would have me do twenty-five 
leagues a day on foot in wintrj' w'cathcr all in the mire, 
following after a poft-chaisc, because, all said and done, 
to run*and get muddy is the poor man’s lot. But in 
truth, Madame d’Epinay, for all her wealth, docs not 
deserve such an insult from J. J. Rousseau. Don’t you 
imagine that Philosopher Diderot, for all his talk (sup- 
posing he could not ftand riding in the chaise), would 
ever dream of running after anybody’s chaise — though 
at any rate there would have been this difference in his 
case, in that he would have had good woollen ftockings, 
ftout shoes, and a good underveft, and he would have 
supped well on the evening before, and would have 
had a good warm before ftarting, so that he would 
have been in better condition for running than he who 
had not had the wherewithal to pay for supper, 
warmth, or fire. My word, if Philosophy is not 
capable of making these diftinftions, I hardly see 
what use it is. 
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Ponder my argiuncnts, my dear friend, and tell me 
what I ou^ht to do. I %vant to do my dut)', but seeing 
the condition I am in, what more can be demanded of 
me ? If you think I ought to go, tell Madame d’Epinay 
so, and then send me word by messenger, and be sure 
that without hesitation I shall set off at once for Paris 
on receipt of your reply. 

As for flaying on at the Hcrpiitoge, I feel strongly 
that I muH live there no longci^ even though I con- 
tinue to pay the gardener’s wages, for that is not 
sufficient rent; but I think I owe it to Madame 
d’Epinay not to leave the Hermitage as if I were in any 
way dissatisfied, for that would look as if she and I had 
fallen out. I admit that it would also be difficult for me 
to make a move at this season of the year, from the 
forctaftc of which I am already suflFcring severely. It 
would be better to wait till Spring, when my departure 
will look more natural, and when I am determined to 
look for some retreat unknown to those barbarous 
tjTants, called friends. 


Reply from M. Grimm to M. Rousseau 

Saturday, yd Ncvtrtber 

I have done my bc^ to avoid making a definite 
reply to the horrible apology you addressed to me. 
You press me for a reply, which, simply in fairness to 
myself, and my friends whom you have so shamefully 
insulted, I give you. 

I never thought that you should have gone to Geneva 
with Madame d’Epinay. Had your firS impulse been 
to offer to do so, it would have been for her to check 
you by reminding you of what, in yom- position, you 
have to consider, your health for one thing, and the 
women you have brought to this isolated spot for 
another. That is all I think. You never felt any such 
impulse, and that comes as no shock to me. It is a 
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fail that when, on my return from the army, I heard 
that, in spite of all the objedlions that 1 had pointed 
out to you, you had been wanting to go to Geneva for 
some time paSl, I thought it not at all a^onishing that 
my friends should express surprise at your frill hang- 
ing on here when such a natural and honourable 
opportunit}* for departing presented itself. I did not 
then comprehend your monstrous syfrem : it has made 
me shudaer with indignation, it is such a tissue of 
odious principles, baseness and duplicity ! You dare 
talk to me of your flavcr)* — to me who for over two 
years have daily witnessed cveiy manner of sign of the 
kindefr and mofr generous friendship shown you by 
that woman ! If I could bring myself to forgive you 
I should consider myself unworthy to possess a friend. 
I will never set eyes on you again as long as I live, I 
shall think myself lucky if I can expunge the memor}* 
of your doings from my mind. I beg you forget me 
and trouble me no more. If this very reasonable 
requefr docs not move you, then remember that I 
hold your letter, which will jufrif}' my attitude in the 
eyes oY ever)* decent person. 


Reply from Rousseau to M. Grimm 

I would not lend an ear to my very right suspicions : 
too late I have discovered what you arc. So this is 
the letter you have taken time to think out. I return 
it to you, it is not for me. You can show mine to all 
the world and hate me openly. It will be one piece 
of deceit less on your side. 


Letter from M. Grimm to Madame d'Epinay 

... I mufr tell you that a few days before you left 
I had a letter from Rousseau, explaining why he did 
not go with you. It is the lafr word in madness and 
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badness which was my reason for not reading it to 
you at the moment of parting. I gave him the reply 
he deserved, tlie sort you should always have given 
him. He returned my letter so that now there is an 
open and very definite breach between us. I seized 
this opportunity of showing him up to Diderot, and 
I also sent Diderot the letter he wrote you the day 
you left. These two cpiAlcs haVc, at any rate, served 
to partly justify you, and Roussttiu, himself, without 
mc.ining to, has done the reft. It looks as fhough he 
means to leave the Hermitage, so he is probably pre- 
paring a fine manife^o for you in his o'wn defence. 
I advise you to have no dealings with him and not to 
answer him. . . . Not only is the man bad but moft 
decidedly he is cracked. I do not know if you remem- 
ber hearing, in the autumn, that Diderot had advised 
him to wite to M. dc Saint-Lambert. Now this is why 
he did so. Rousseau had asked Diderot to come to 
the Hermitage. The latter went there and found him 
in a deplorable ilatc, and Rousseau confided to him 
the faft that he was madly in love with Countess 
d’Houdetot, but as his principles forbade him to yield 
to his feelings, even if she would have listened to 
him, he was sufficiently sure of himself to feel his love 
was in no way dishonourable. “ My trouble,” said 
he to Diderot, “ the thing that wrings my heart, is 
that the Marquis de Saint-Lambert is highly sus- 
picious of my love, and is jealous of me — of me, his 
friend (whatever is his idea of a friend ?) and that he 
nags the Countess about me, even suggefring that 
she returns my love, whereas I have never allowed 
myself to let her know it, and she is ignorant of it and 
always will be. It is Madame d’Epinay," he added, 
” who has sown discord between us through her 
endless flirtatiousness and intriguing.” 

“ I see only one proper course to take,” replied 
Diderot, “ and that is to write to the Marquis and 
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make a clean brea^ to him of your love, and tell him 
that the Countess knows nothing about it, clear her in 
his eyes, and show him that you arc resolved to ^liflc 
the feelings conceived involuntarily in your heart.” 

Rousseau overwhelmed him with gratitude for this 
advice. He swore to follow it, and a day or two later 
informed Diderot that he had done so, and the letter had 
gone off, and that hi« heart was at peace once more. 

He did, in faft, •cease seeing the Countess for a 
week, made out he was pleased with his self-m.a^crj', 
and yet he has subsequently missed no opportunitj' of 
seeing her whenever she could not manage to avoid him. 

A few d.ays after you left, Diderot met Saint- 
Lambert at Baron d’Holbach’s. They spoke of 
Rousseau and the Marquis let drop some expression 
of contempt. Diderot, knowing how straight and 
generous he is, was surprised that he should be unfair, 
and took him aside to ask the reason why. The 
Marquis seemed not to want to give his reason, and 
so Diderot, with his usual outspokenness, finally told 
him that Rousseau deserved better treatment at his 
hand^ after the letter he had written him. ” What 
letter are you talking about ? ” said the Marquis. 
“ The only letter I have from him is one that ought 
to be answered with a good stout ilick.” The 
Philosopher ilood petrified — there were explanations 
on both sides and the thing was cleared up. In a 
word, the Marquis informed Diderot that the letter 
was simply a long sermon on the nature of the 
liaison between himself (Saint-Lambert) and Countess 
d’Houdetot, which was described as disgraceful and 
in it Rousseau also denounced him for a scoundrel in 
abusing Count d’Houdetot’s tru^ in him. You wall 
observe that the Countess is in possession of more than 
twenty letters from Rousseau, more or less passionate, 
and she has shown them to Saint-Lambert, whereas 
Rousseau had sworn to Diderot that he would die rather 
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than declare his love to the Countess. The Philoso- 
pher, bewildered by tliis discover}', wTote to Rousseau 
the next day, reproaching him for having deceived 
him ; and as Rousseau did not reply Diderot made up 
his mind to go and see him yesterday and have it out 
with him. This evening, on his return, he wrote me 
the letter of which I send you a copy, for it is a fine 
letter and worthy to be prcseiwAl. This morning he 
came to sec me and told me all about his visit. Rous- 
seau was^ by himself at the end of the gqirden and 
seeing Diderot in the distance, he roared in a voice of 
thund^er, his face aflame, ** What have you come here 
for ? ” “ I have come to find out,” replied the 

Philosopher, ” whether you are mad or bad.” 

** You have known me for fifteen years,” Rousseau 
returned. “ You know I am not bad, and I will prove 
to you that I am not mad. Follow me.” He then 
led him to his iludy, opened a little box full of papers, 
and took out some twenty letters which he seemed 
to sort out with some care, from among the other 
papers. “ Now,” said he, ” here arc the Countess’s 
letters, pick out any one you like, and read my vindi- 
cation.” The very firil one picked out by Diderot 
contained the bittcreft reproaches from the Countess 
for his having taken advantage of her confidence to 
make her uneasy about her relations with the Marquis, 
while all the time he was not ashamed to lay traps, and 
employ tricks and the mo^ wily sophisms in order to 
^duce her. “ Ah, indeed, you’re mad,” cried 
Diderot, “ to have let me read this, read it yourself 
plain enough,” Rousseau turned pale, stam- 
mered, and then went olF into a fit of inconceivable 
rage, flew out againSl the indiscreet intermeddling of 
mends, and wouldn’t admit he w'as in the wrong. 
Did you ever know anything so crazy ? We are 
indebted for this information to the faft that Diderot 
was so veiy indignant. 1 am sure he would never 
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have mentioned the matter, had lie not been forced 
to in self-defence. And now Rousseau is angry 
with him for having spoken to the Marquis, and 
openly accuses him of having given away his secret, 
a mo^l ^lupid thing for Rousseau to do, for by so 
doing he compels Diderot to tell it in order to 
avoid appearing a false friend. And this is the man 
who drew up a code* of friendship, who needs to be 
pardoned himself aR day long, and who never over- 
looks a single thing in others. I never want to give 
him another thought. . . . 

Letter Jrm ilf. Diderot to M. Grimm 

That man is mad. I went to see him and re- 
proached him with the cnormit}* of his conduft with 
the wholehearted vigour of one possessed of a sense 
of honour and under ^ress of the lail lingering feeling 
for one who has been an old and a very great friend — 
reproached him for the tears shed at Madame 
d’Epinay’s feet at the ver}' moment when he was 
bringing the gravefr charges againft her to me — the 
odious apology he sent to you (in which there was 
not one single decent excuse), the letter he proposed 
to send to S,aint-Lambcrt, supposed to be for the casing 
of his conscience with regard to feelings for which he 
blamed himself, and which in reality, far from being 
a confession of an involuntary passion, was a letter of 
excuse for having made Madame d’Houdetot uneasy 
about her own love-affair. And even now how much 
do I know r I am not satisfied with his replies : I 
had not the courage to tell him so, I preferred to leave 
him the miserable consolation of thinking that he had 
taken me in. Long life to him ! He ^lood up for 
himself with a cold fury that was digressing to me. 
I fear that he is utterly hardened. 

Adieu, my friend, let us be and continue to be 
honourable men, the condition of those who have 
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fallen from that eflatc terrifies me. Adieu, my friend, 
I embrace you and moft affeftionately. J caft mysclt 
into your arms as one afraid. In vain I tty' to compose 
some verses, but athwart my work that man’s presence 
comes : it troubles me : 1 feel as if a damned soul 
ilood at my side : he is damned for certain. Adieu, 
my friend. 

Grimm, this is jufr the cfFeft lohould have upon you 
were I ever to take to evil ways: honeSlly I would 
rather be dead. Perhaps all this that I am writing you 
is not cxaftly common sense, but.I do assure you that 
never have I felt such sorrow of soul as I feel now. 

Oh, my friend, how terrible it is to see a wicked, 
consciencc-frrickcn man 1 Burn, defrroy this sheet of 
paper, never let your eyes fall on it again. May I 
never sec that man more : he would make me believe 
in the devil and hellfire. If ever I am compelled to 
revisit him, I am sure I shall be in a tremble .all the way 
as I go ! I was in a feverish condition as I returned. 
I am vexed with myself for not letting him see the 
horror avith which he inspired me, and I can only 
forgive myself by reflefting that you, with all your 
firmness, could not have done it in my place. I’m not 
sure that he would not have killed me. His shouts 
could be heard right at the other end of the garden — 
and I saw his face I Adieu, my friend, I shall come 
and see you to-morrow. I will go and sec if I can 
find a good man by whose side to seat myself, who will 
soothe me and drive from my soul this infernal some- 
thing that grips and gnaws it. Poets have done well 
to place a vaSl interval betwixt heaven and hell. 
Indeed, my hand trembles. 

To a Monsieur N., who had corresponded with him, 
Diderot wrote : 

Virtue is preferable to all else in the world, and if 
we do not realise this faft, it shows that we ourselves 
aae corrupt and insufficiently endowed wth virtue to 
appreciate its value. This is not so much a letter as 
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n talk with you, a talk such as I used to have with 
that man (Rousseau) who went and buried himself in 
the depths of the woods where his heart grew sour 
and his ways per\’crtcd. How I pity him ! Bethink 
you that I loved him, and that I recall him, and see 
him, all by himself, torn between crime and remorse, 
with the deep waters beside him. . . . Often the 
thought of him will gausc me a heart-pang. Mutual 
friends have passed Jlheir verdift on him and me. I 
have kept all these friends, and not one remains to him. 

It is an atrocious thing to publicly accuse an old 
friend even when he is guilt)’ : but by what name can 
such conduft be Aigmatised if the friend happens to 
be innocent, by what name can one designate the 
accuser if, in his he-art, he knows that he whom he 
accuses is guiltless 

I much Tear, Monsieur, that your compatriot broke 
with me bcc.ause he could no longer endure the sight 
of me. For two years pa^l: I have been learning from 
him the lesson of how to overlook priv.atc aft-onts, 
but this one is public, and I know no way of condoning 
that. • I have not read his la^l work. I have been told 
that it is of a religious turn. If that is so, I have 
hope of him at last. 

Letter Jrom Rousseau to Madame d'Epinay 

If one died of grief, I should not now be alive, but 
at laft I have made up my mind what to do. Friend- 
ship is dead between us, but dead friendship has its 
rights which I can respeS. I have not forgotten your 
Idndness to me, and you can rely on my being as 
grateful to you as one can possibly be towards some 
one for whom one no longer cares. Further explana- 

1 The note rdati^-e to Diderot in Rousseau’s preface to La Lettre 
sttr let Sfeeteelet consisted of a quotation from Eedesiasdeus, Chap. 

verses 21, 22, followed by the words ** 1 had a strict and sage 
Aristarchus: I have him no longer: I desire him no longer. Yet I 
shall mourn his loss for ever — ^and more for the love I bore him t^ian 
for his assistance in my literary work.” 
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tion would be useless. My conscience is my judge 
and I refer you to yours. 

I w.intcd to leave the Hermitage and I ought to 
have done so, but they* say that 1 ought to ilay on 
here till the Spring, and since my friends will have it 
so, I will remain here with your kind permission. 


Madame tTEphiafs reply M. Rousseau 

After having shown you every possible mark of 
friendship and sympathy for several years, there is 
nothing left for me to do but pity you. You are a very 
unfortunate person. I only wish your conscience was 
as easy as mine, for you may find this requisite for a 
reposeful life. 

Since you wish to leave the Hermitage, and since 
it is proper that you should do so, I am surprised that 
your friends are keeping you there. For my part I 
never consult my friends as to my duty, ana I have 
nothing further to say to you about yours. 

Writing to Grimm, Madame d’Epinay gave a 
pifture of life in Geneva, of the clubs there, of Ae 
ladies who walked out unattended by a servant, which 
she found pleasant, of tea-drinking in the afternoon, 
and then she described the Voltaire vilnage. 

I spent the other day at Voltaire’s, where I was 
greeted with a consideration, respeft and attention 
that I feel like regarding as my due, but to which I 
am barely accuftomed as yet. He asked me a lot 
about you, Diderot and all our friends. He did his 
utmo^ to make himself agreeable — no veiy difficult 
matter for him. For all that, my fir^l impression is 
that if I had to live with either, I would prefer Diderot, 
who, by the way, is not recognised here as he ought 
^ i.e, Madsme d’Houdetot. 
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to be. Could you believe it, they only mention 
d’Alembert in speaking of the Encyclopedia ? I told 
them the fails, and what I felt bound to say. I 
only Elated the truth, but had I lied, I should have 
b6cn believed ju5l the same. When I speak, they arc 
all eyes and mouths, as well as ears, which is something 
new, and makes me laugh. 

Voltaire’s niece is enough to make one die of laugh- 
ing — a little, fat, woman, an absolute ball, about fifty 
years of age, such a woman as never was — ^ugly and 
good-hearted, a quitp unintentional and not unkindly 
liar ; not really dever, but seeming so *. she talks at the 
top of her voice and is very positive, discusses politics, 
writes verses, sometimes talks sense and sometimes 
utter nonsense, and w’ithal is not too terribly affected, 
and above all treads on no one’s corns, and over and 
above all has a little dash of fondness for the men 
which peeps through her self-imposed reftraint. She 
adores her uncle, both as uncle and ns a man, and 
Voltaire is very fond of her, and makes fun of her and 
thinks the world of her. In a word the house is a 
rendezvous of opposite types and a very amusing place 
for an on-looker. 

Extrad from letter from M, Grimm to Madame d'Ephiay 

. . . Would you like me to tell you the one thing 
that has sometimes hurt me — -juft the leaft bit, some- 
thing that I have noticed. I am, I tell myself, some- 
times, the one man who has less influence with Madame 
d’Epinay than any other. Folk without any charadler 
have bent her to their will, bad people have had no 
difficulty in getting her to do moft questionable things, 
but I who can truly say that, on every occasion, her 
welfare has been my sole objeft, have often noticed 
that she thinks that self-regard or self-intereS; has been 
at the bottom of the advice which she, therefore, con- 
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siders miftaken on my part. The result has been that, 
on some occasions, critical for herself, I have not dared 
insi^ on my point of view, nor oppose what she has 
done, for fear of being suspected of feelings foreign to 
my nature, and I have had to watcli for the approach- 
ing Storm powerless to avert it. This, my loving friend, 
is what has worried me sometimes, but I am sure that, 
by perseverance and truSt, I sh^ll win your mind as I 
have won your heart, and I rather think that I am not 
far from the attainment of this blessing, and if you 
would have me tell you all, I am hurt to see that you 
do not think me sufficiently generous and fair to be 
forgetful of self, when I. should be so. . . . 

So you dined with Voltaire. I do not see why you 
should decline his invitations so persifrently. You 
should try to get on well, with him, and make the 
mofr of one, who is the mofr fascinating, agree- 
able, and mofr celebrated man in Europe. As long 
as you do not make him your intimate friend, all will 
be well. Good night, my beloved and adorable friend, 
my one and only blessing, whom I miss every infrant, 
and whom I shall ever love more than my life. *. . . 

To this Madame d’Epinay made an affeftionate 
response and proceeded : My friend, I am so afraid 
of going too fafr; that I prefer to go too slowly, and that 
is why I was in no hurry to respond to the advances 
of Voltaire, and why I shall continue to go on as I 
•have begun. It was a good thing I did so : he behaves 
very di&rently with me than he has with some others, 
so every one tells me. Up to now he has never met a 
woman who has not thrown herself at his head and 
wanted him to sing her praises and taken all his pret^ 
speeches literally. He doesn’t like any refrraint, and is 
very erratic in his fancies and maybe the same in his 
feelings, and so he has allowed himself rather more 
freedom with women with whom he was not on 
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intimate terms than he should have done. He has 
written them verses and then made fun of them. As 
I do not care for verses, nor for fished-for compliments, 
and as I do not like to be made fun of, I have taken a 
very different tone with him, as he has seen. He 
receives me with the greatest respeft and moft marked 
cordiality. I get on very well with his niece, but I 
manage to let the uncle see (not in any silly way, at 
lea^l 1 do not think s®, and it has gone down very well 
with him) .that my homage is all for him. 

Letter from Rousseau to Madatne d’Epinay 

Montmorency, ijtk December, 1757 
Nothing more natural nor more necessary, Madame, 
than that I should quit your house since you do not 
approve of my remaining there. On your refusal to 
permit me to spend the reil of the winter at the 
Hermitage, I left the place on December 15th. It 
has been my fate to live there, againft the wishes of 
my friends and against my own wish, and to leave the 
place in the same manner. 

I thank you for the ^ay that you induced me 
to make there, and I should thank you more warmly 
had I paid less dearly for it. Moreover, you may 
jwell consider me unfortunate; and well I may be, 
as no one knows better than I. It may be a mis- 
fortune to make a mistake in the choice of one’s 
friends, but to have one’s eyes opened is no less cruel 
a misfortune. 

Your gardener’s wages are paid up to 1st January. 

Madatne d’Epinay's reply to M. Rousseau 
I only received your letter of the 17th December, 
Monsieur, yesterday : it was sent to me in a box of 
odds and ends which has been all this time coming. 
I will only reply to your footnote, for as for your letter, 
I can’t make it out, and were we able to talk it all 
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over together, I should simply wish to put down all that 
has passed to a misundcrilanding. I return to the foot> 
note. You may remember, Monsieur, that we agreed 
that the wages of the gardener at the Hermitage should 
be handed to him by you, so that he should feel that he 
was in your employ, and that you might be spared the 
absurd and unseemly fuss that his predecessor made 
about them. The faft that his fir^l quarter’s wages were 
remitted to you, and that I arranged with you, a few 
days before 1 left, about the repayment of the advances 
you had made, is proof of this. I know' that you 
demurred at firil, but I had begged you to make the 
advance, it was a simple matter to repay you, and the 
arrangement was made. Cahouet has notified me that 
you refused to accept the money. There has surely 
been some muddle here. I gave orders that the money 
should be returned to you, and I sec no reason for your 
wanting to pay my gardener, in the face of our arrange- 
ment, and tor over and above the period that you were 
living at the Hermitage. I truft, then, Monsieur, that 
when you reconsider these points of which I have the 
honour to remind you, you will not refuse to acceptt'eturn 
of the payments you have kindly made on my behalf. 

Exlrad from a letter from Countess tTHoudetot to Madame 
dEpinay 

You know, my dear siSlcr, something of our hermit’s 
pepperj' temper. You mu^l be so used to his charadler 
after your ten years’ friendship that you cannot but 
feel leniently towards him, and you will attach no more 
importance to anything he may have said than he, 
himself, will attach to it when he comes to reconsider 
his words calmly. I muft tell you that I did urge him 
not to leave the Hermitage. Leave him to himself 
for a bit, and to his own refleftions, and you will find 
him what he has always been and should be, your 
respeftful, grateful friend. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
i758-t783 

From Mtninme (tEphajf to M. Grimm 

One hasn’t a minulc for anything when one's with 
Voltaire, so 1 have only time to seal up my letter 
to you, my friend. 1 have been spending the day 
juft with him and his niece, and he has really 
quite tired himself with telling me anecdotes. "Wlicn 
I asked his leave to uritc you a few lines, so that you 
should not be anxious about my health, which is good, 
he said he would ft.iy and watch what my two, big 
dark eyes had to say as I wTotc. He is sitting in front 
of me, poking the fire, and laughing, and says I am 
making fun of him and look as if I am criticising him. 
I told him that I was writing down what he was sajdng 
as it <vas better than anjthing I could think of. . . . 

From Madame tPEpinay to ilf. Grimm 

Well, my friend, 1 should not rare to live continually 
with him (Voltaire). He has no fixed principles, relies 
too much on his memor}', which he frequently abuses, 
and I think his conversation suffers rather in conse- 
quence. His talk is a good deal repetition, and he 
never gives anyone else a chance to get a word in 
edgeways. There’s no general conversation with 
him, and he is snubbing. He will argue on both 
sides as much as you please, always ivith fresh 
charm, it is true, and yet, all the time, as if he is 
laughing at all and sundry, himself included. He has 
not an atom of philosophy in his head. He simply 
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briSles with pett)^, childish prejudices, which one 
would possibly overlook, for the sake of his charm, 
sparkling wit, and originality, if he did not set up to 
be so unprejudiced. He is amusingly inconsistent 
and withal very funny to watch. But I do not care for 
people who merely amuse me. As for Madame his 
niece she is too utterly comical. . . . 

Grimm wrote that he had been^ asked if it were true 
that she was forever in Voltaire’s house and did the 
honours there. He had replied that M. dc Voltaire had 
shown her much civility and that she had dined with 
him twice. Grimm attributed the gossip to M. d’Epinay, 
who boaSled of Voltaire’s friendly advances to his wife 
“ as if it wasn’t the natural thing toexpeft,” said Grimm. 
He advised her to confine herself Slnftly to the weather 
in writing to her husband, and to impress upon Linant 
to hold his tongue about her doings. He had received, 
he said, “ a letter from Saint-Lambert who reproached 
me with being too down on the Hermit. He draws 
his conclusions rather casually, and without knowing 
much about the matter. However, he is a very fair 
man. Good night, my loving friend, I muft rell my 
eyes, which are radier bad.”' 


Letter from Madame d'Efinay to M. Grimm 

We have ju5t got back from Voltaire’s : he was more 
amiable, gayer, more full of nonsense than when he 
was a lad of fifteen : he paid me the moft amusing 
compliments. 

“ Your patient,” said he to M. Tronchin, “ is truly 
philosophical. She has discovered the grand secret 
of making the very mo^ of her life. I wish I could 
be her pupil, but the tree is bent, and I am old. Here 
we are a flock of fools who, on the contrar)', make the 

' Grimm became prafiically blind in later years. 
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very wor^ of our lives. What’s to be done about it? 
Ah, my philosopher! You arc an eagle caged in 
g.auzc. It' I had not a leg in the grave, 1 would have 
said all that in verse 1 ” 

jVezv came Rousseau's final letter to Madame cTEpinay 
(z’jtli February^ 1758) to ivhich^ as she told Grmm, she 
made no reply.^ • 

I sec, Madame, that my letters to you arc always, 
moft unfortunately, late in arriving. However, one 
thing is certain, and.that is that yours of January' 17th 
was only handed me by M. Cahouct on the 17th of 
this month, so it looks as if your correspondent held 
it up during the whole of the interval. I shall not 
attempt to explain what you arc determined not to 
underhand, and I iland amazed that anyone so in- 
tellcftual can be so unintelligent, but it ought not to 
surprise me, for long ago you boasted to me of this 
very dcfc£l. 

As I never did intend to accept any rcpw'ment for 
the gardener’s wages, I am not likely to be of any other 
mind now. As to the point you raise about my having 
consented, that consent was of the vague kind one 
makes to avoid or poSlponc unpleasantness, and 
praitically amounted to a refusal. It is true that, in 
September, 1756, you did remit me, through your 
coachman, the money for your former gardener, and 
I settled his account. 

It is also correft that I have always paid his suc- 
cessor myself. As for his wages for the firft three 
quarters that you say were remitted to me, I really 
tonk, Madame, that you muil be aware that is not the 
case : the faft being that they were not even offered me. 
With regard to the extra fortnight’s wages (owing to 

^ Brunet’s note : Rousseau in his Confessions says he did not answer 
the letter of Jan. 17th. However, here is the reply that he wrote a 
month later and of wluch we have the original. 
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my leaving the Hermitage before the winter quarter 
had expired), you will agree that it was not worth 
* while deducing that amount. God forbid that I 
should consider this an adequate return for my ilay 
at the Hermitage. My heart docs not assess friendly 
, offices at so low a rate, but at the price you, yourself, 
fixed, never was lodging let so dear. I hear of 
strange talk in Paris circulated by your correspondents 
about me, and I therefore conclude what sort of things 
(though not quite so ftrong) you are saying at Geneva. 
Is there really so much pleasure tq be found in damag- 
ing other people ? — damaging former friends ? Never 
mind. I, for my part, shall never taile th.at pleasure, not 
even in my own defence. Do as you will, say what you 
like, I have but one answer for you — silence, p.aticncc, 
and a blameless life. Meanwhile if you have some 
new torment in itorc for me, out with it, quick, for I 
feel that you may not have the pleasure very much 
longer. 

From Grimm, Madame d’Epinay learnt that Saint- 
Lambert and Countess d’Houdetot had utterly Broken 
with Rousseau, and saw him for what he was, and had 
begun to see that she coxild not have afted otherwise. 

Grimm, anxious to join Madame d’Epinay at 
Geneva, was detained by Diderot who required his 
hclp^ in the work on which he was eng.aged. She, 
■fretting for her lover, and aware of Diderot’s opinion 
of her, fancied that Diderot was opposed to seeing his 
collaborator running after a miftress he (Diderot) did 
^ not approve of. However, letters from M. de Jully 
and from M. Tronchin informing Grimm that Madame 
d’Epinay was very ill, settled the matter. “ To- 
morrow,” he wrote her, “ by five o’clock in the evening 
I shall have left Paris. ... I shall travel day and 
night and on Tuesday or Wednesday I hope to be 
near you.” 
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Evidently Grimm’s departure caused some talk in 
his circle, for Diderot wrote : 

While you were on your way, our friends supposed 
us to be both in the countr)*, and only yc^lcrday did 
they discover that you had gone. I turned up like .n 
gho^l at the Baron’s, where a p.arty was in full swing. 
Eirft I drew him apart and told him your news, and 
then in the middle of dinner he repeated it all aloud. 
I was not really pll-ased with any of them on that 
occasion, except the Marquis de Croismare. Evcr)'onc 
said his say on tho matter. . . . Return when you 
please, if soon, ’twill be with a mind content, if later, 
tnth a mind yet more content : whatever you do, you 
will always feel satisfied, because in your hc.art is 
principle, which will never fail you. Heed but that 
voice, where’er you be, and when back in Paris once 
more, heed only it. Happily that voice speaks clear 
within you, drowning all the petu* cackle of the mis- 
chief-mongers, so that it cannot reach your c.ar. I wish 
you happiness where’er you be. I love you dearly 
and always love you whether 1 have you with me or 
whether you arc far from me. . . . 

In a short note in reply, Grimm observed that he 
knew the Baron and company would disapprove of his 
rushing away like that and that nothing short of her 
death would convince them that it really was illness 
that obliged Madame d’Epinay to ^lay at Geneva, but 
as long as she recovered he and she would not care 
what was said. 

Letter from M, Grimm to M. Diderot 

1759 

What 1 Diderot — ^lill at it ! Still surprised at the 
inju^ice and inconsistency of men? Ah, don’t you 
see that it is you who are unjust in being indignant 
with them ? Only look to receive from your fellow- 
men what they have to give you — or in other words, 
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expeft nothing or next to nothing. That’s the great 
secret of being juft. No, you’re not miftaken — you 
can tell them all with a clear conscience that Madame 
d’Epinay was at death’s door on arriving here, that 
during her eighteen months’ ftay here, Tronchin has 
kept her alivei as by magic, and it is only during the 
laft three months that she has been out of danger, 
that she is ftill not fit to ftand ‘the journey and that 
she will not lose a moment in getting back to Paris 
when her cure is certain. But I tremble for her, left 
all the sacrifices she has made for l;he sake of her health 
may not all be thrown away in view of what the 
future has in ftore for her ! The senselessness, cold- 
heartedness, indecency and folly of her husband are 
something inconceivable. Good God, how that woman 
is to be pitied 1 I should not be so diftressed about 
her were she as ftrong in physique as she is in courage. 
She is gentle and trufting — she is peace-loving and 
likes quiet above all things — ^but owing to her cir- 
cumftances, there is an incessant demand upon her for 
conduft forced and foreign to her temperament, and 
there is nothing more wearing, or more deftruftive to 
an inftrument naturally frail. 

I burnt your letter as you wished me to, but do not 
ask further sacrifices of this kind of me : you know that 
I like to keep all that comes from my Diderot, and I 
could have kept this one as I have the others, without 
the slightest inconvenience. In the firft place Madame 
d’Epinay never evinces awkward curiosity about what 
does not concern her, and in addition, believe me, she is 
quite indifferent to all these false judgments, and petty 
criticisms made by people who do not even profess to 
be her friends. . . . You muft not, I think, count on 
our returning before September. That date, though 
diftant, already alarms the poor patient. I exhauft for 
her encouragement every philosophic diftum that is 
moft true, and yet, I muft admit, exceedingly uncon- 
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soling to a tender heart. The fa£l is, I try, not so much 
to console her, as to lessen that frantic ^latc of love vhich 
would he the joy of my exigence were we declined to 
live in the future as we h.avc lived during these la^ 
six months. .She will alw.ays be the ohjeft of my whole- 
hearted affedion and care, but I shall probably be 
diverted from love’s occupations by duties and business 
which seem likely to increase, and give me the s.itis- 
faftion of feeling tlwt 1 am no longer a useless, idle 

member of society. The Court of C is urging 

me to aft as its Correspondent. 1 should like the work, 
it would suit me well and give me a chance of showing 
what I can do. I am only waiting for the Prince’s 
consent (which I hope to receive qinte soon) to accept 
the offer, and then 1 shall only accept subjeft to their 
being willing to wait until I have returned to Paris, for 
I cannot leave Madame d’Epinay to tr.avel alone, and 
I would not truft anyone but myself to look after her 
on so tiring a journey. Do not mention my plans to a 
soul. On secrec}*, their realisation may possibly depend. 
Good day, my friend, keep up your spirits, and let me 
always hear that you arc well in body and mind. . . . 

From Voltaire came a little note, written to Madame 
d’Epinay, from LesDdlices, on the 19th Oftober, 1759, 
in which he canonised Tronchin, worker of miracles, 
for having cured her, and prayed God, as did all 
Geneva, to afflift her frequently with minor ailments 
that “ will send you back to us once more 

Note. — Diderot «-as far too friendly with Grimm not to become 
at lail the friend of Grimm’s devoted mi^lrcss. He realised that he had 
made a raflake with regard to her, and did his bcil to repair it, and a 
friendship was cAablished between tlicm that lailcd until her death in 
1783. In a letter to Mile Voland he gives a cliarming description of 
a visit to the lady of La ChesTette. 
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EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS 


I-lamir.g Pest. — " Hete they hive, in dignified and yet readable lorn, 
beautify printed, capably edited, and quite admirably translated, typical 
specimens of a literary pedod that is immensely significant and inexhaustibly 
interesting. The Eghteenth Century in Franp marled the supremacy 
of the infiuence of polite societT on Kteratnre. It was also marled by a 
burst of intellectaal and emotional energy to which the Renaissance in 
tins country alone is comparable. Suds bools deserve an honourable 
ferrust, and th^ have found it in the Broadway Library which, when 
complete, will be a covetable addition to any discriminating reader’s 
boobhelves.” 

Tints Liierery SsippUnnU — ■“ These attractive-looling volumes usher in 
what should be an engaging and useful series of translations &om eighteenth- 
century French literature. The renderings are by competent hands, 
and there is certainly a piquant variety in the choice of rite first three 
bools.” 

Saisdcy Tines . — These first three volumes have laid English students 
of history and letten under a genmne obligation to the enterpriaqg firm 
which has projected the series, an obligation wlych will be increased witli 
the issue of every succee^ng volume.” 

•V«r SteitsncK. — Aa entertaimng library. It provides us with books 
which Ulostrate the ways of living and tailing and thinling which cul- 
minated in the French Revolution.” — AsTAStr Haws. 

Setter .. — “ This new series starts extremely well. You iiavc in these 
volumes enough to give a strong taste of the eighteenth century to anyone 
whose French does not allow him to sip from the ori^nal. Nor do the 
excellent edlton and translators leave the inquiring reader unguided. 
They have in each case written an excellent introduction which provides 
a new-comer with just the facts and signposts he will want and, with what 
is even more derirable, some stimnlus to refieciion.” — LtotiAsm Woolf. 

ObstTver, — “ If translation is ever defensible, these three translations 
can be heartily defended. The translators of Voltaire’s Letters, Diderot’s 
DieJegues, and Creinllon’s Sefe, are ail performers of distinction.” — 
Housoit Wolfe. 

" t 

I crksitre Pest,—" Their ne* series wiU be welcome. These admirable 
vo ntaes set a high standard of production in everv department, e^totial 
and tecnnical.” 



VOLUMES PUBLISHED 

Dialogue. By Denis Di^oU Translated by Ffflww 

BirulU with an Introduction. io/6 net. 

Few mea who have ever written have better succeeded in exprttsing th«r 
own personalities than he, and few men have been better worth IcnoTOn^. 
His geniality, Hs unftiling faith in human nature, hs passionate interest in 
hum^ity, his frank, buoyant, boyish enthusiasm shne from evcty page of 
these Dialogues rendered into English with admirable verve and fidehty. — 

“'a^oLI and Wmirable piece of work which may be commended mthout 
reserve even to those famffiar with the French language. His introduction 
indeed is all too short.’^CaiTEaioK. 


Tke Sofa : a Moral Tale. By Cribillon jih. Trans- 
lated by Banamy Dohree^ with an Introduction. 1 2/6 net. 

“ Not a book that would be chosen for the prize-giving of a girls’ school. 
But, accepting its amoral convention, how entertaining it is ; how \ritty ; 
how full of the conuc spirit ; and in its satire on human frailties, ho w ivise ! 
Thanks to the admirable translation, the vivacity and the subtle effects 
of the original are preserved.” — Mozsiiio Post. 

“ The elegant hcentiousness of the story and the Ught unruffled satire afford 
both amusement and illumination.” — The Times. 


Lictters of Voltaire anJ Frederick tke Qxeat. 
Translated by Richard Aldington, with an Introduction. 
15/- net. 

His translation is an admirably stylish piece of work. The correspondence 
is one of the most varied and entertaining of all the great collections of 
letters ; the light it throws on the personality of both the monarch and the 
philosopher has fascination enough, but the critical and intellectual matter 
of the letters is. probably of even greater importance.”— The Times. 

“ Intimate outpourings of two of the ablest, vainest and most perfidious 
men who ever Uved. Mr. Aldington has accomplished his work with such 
admirable fidelity and spirit that the letters read in his version almost as 
brilliantly as in the original.” — Sundat Times. 


lS^cmoir5 of tke fiastille. ByhatudezsidiLingueU 
Translated by J. and S. F. Mills Whitham, with an 
Introduction. With 4 plates. 10/6 net. 


Here » a book which is more thrilling and enthraUing than any cloak-and- 
sword novel. A valuable addition to the series.”— Morking Post. 

f accent IS vivid from first to last ; in aU the celebrafcd fiction 
ttere is no^ng to beat for excitement hb of the Bastille 
» ““ t?* »a fool, bm he eemml, k.ew how 



FOLUmS PUBLISHED 


Tlic Reveries of a Solitary. By yean yacqties 
Rousseau. Translated by John Gould Fleichery with an 
* Introduction. With a portrait. io/6 net. 

“ Here he toot up the story of hss life svhere the Ceis/rstitr.s leare it. 
The RfifHfj Wis Rousseau’s last book. It has, perhaps, been neglected, 
and its translation by ^fr. Fletcher is svetcome. It is rich in the characieris* 
tics and peculiaritiss which made the son of a Geneva watchnsaler such a 
‘ turbulent and disorderly intellectual force ’ in his day.” — Daitv 
TlXrCRAPH. 

Tke Private Rife of tlie iMarslial D uc de Ricliclieu. 
Translated by F. S. Flint, tvith an Introduction By Rickard 
Aldington. Vi'ith 4 plates. 10/6 net. 

“ A dassic of alcove strategy.” — K ew STATtsMas. 

“An amusing and scandalous account of tome of the Ouke’s amorous 
adventures.” — ^N ati ox. 

“ Amazingly and amusingly readable, a strange picture of the liceisce which 
was permitted to a ‘ grand seigneur.’ ” — ■DAit.Y TEttesLAvn. 

“ He was the most notorious rake of his age, and the Prifcte Life is a record 
of the exploio of a hearden. calculatinc, and consummate seducer.’* — 
Saturday Reyiesv. 

Skort Stories ol tke Frencii Eigliteentii Century : 
Fortunes in the Fire, by CrchilJon Jils ; A Talc of 
Felicity, by Foiser.on } Anace and ‘Isinenie, by Montes- 
quieu. Translated by Mrs. IF ilfrid yachson, with Intro- 
ductions. With 4 plates. io/6 net. 

“ Tins svorld flowers to perfection in F ertur.is it: tie Fire and in a Tele 
sf Felicity. Crebillon is perhaps the most famous delineator of this 
eighteenth-century svorld, and his svit is perfect of its Had. The .Abbe 
Voisenon’s outlook oa life was a trifle wider, but be was a man of Crebillon’s 
world, and, though he may say a little more about unhappiness, he says 
no more about sin than Crebillon.”— T imes Liteslarv Supplemext. 

C 

Letters, and M.emoirs. By the Prince de Ligne. 

Translated by Leigh Ashton, with an Introduction. 
4 plates. 10/6 net. 

“ The Prince de Ligne was no fool in the field, and he wrote very agreeably 
indeed on svar gardening, love, and the history of his own changing times. 
Above all he was a brilHant eightsenth-ceatnry figure, who UTed to see 
Napoleoh out. Frivolous as he was, he yet exercises upon ns to-day a 
strong attraction. We havf here only a fragment of hK wort, but it is 
well chosen. The introduction strikes ^e right note, and the translation 
“d most gracefuL” — T imes LtmiARY Sufplessext. 

^Tiie portrait is complete in the living quaU^ of its subject’s charm. 
There is fitde in this volume one could dLpense with.” — ^N ew Statessiax. 


rOLUMES PUBLISHED 

M-einoirs of alS[un(La-R.eligleusc). "Qy Denis Didmt 
Translated by Francis Birrell, with an Introduction. 

With a portrait, io/6 net. ^ » 

“ A brilliant episode.”— A'rtP Statesnan. “ Probably the best of Diderot s 
writings, La Religifusf is written with masterly skill and produces a very 
remarkable effect, for, though extremely moving, it is permeated by the 
atmosphere of humour to which it owes its birth. Part of the effect is 
to the fine simplicity of its style. The translation is excellent.”— 

i^^cmoirs of JMinflaTne Jc Pompadour. jicr 

WaitingiWoman, Madame du Hausset. Translated by 
F. S. Flint, with, an Introduction. With 5 plates. 
10/6 net. 

•‘Tliese entertaining memoirs.” — Tints. “An amaxing story, the talc 
of a dazzling career.” — Mask. “ Her account is both interesting to read 
and valuable as history. These memoirs, saved from destruction by the 
merest chance, have been found of great value by many writers on Louis 
XIV and his world. They are just to the personal character of the King 
himself. They make it possible to understand how a clever, ambitious, 
intellectual, artistic woman like Mme. de Pompadour could be attached 
to a man whose minous weaknesses sverc partly redeemed by kindliness, good 
taste and good feeling.” — Birningiam Pest. 

M-eiiioirs of tke Due de Lauzun. Translated by 
C. K. Scott-Monateff, with an Introduction by Richard 
Aldington and Notes by G. Rutherford. With 5 plates, 
10/6 net. 

** This delightful and absorbing book is the product of an experienced and 
unusually charming man. His story of his amorous adventures is hap- 
hazard and transparently spontaneous. His narrative has something of 
the freshness, incompleteness and essential inconsequence of real life. 
He allows us to sec his character. It is the portrait of a whimsical, 
impulsive, egocentric, but fundamentally tender and good-hearted man.” — 
Nezo Statesman. “The tvit and conciseness of the narrative have been 
enhanced by the translator.” — Life and Letters. , 

Jouterts Pensees and Letters. Translated by 

H. P. Collins, tvith an Introduction. 10/6 net. 

“ I find in this book many thoughts in which common-sense has become 
exquisite .” — ^.^able Hawk in Nezo Statesman. “ He has conferred no 
small blessing upon all interested in French letters, joubert shares tvith La 
Rochefoucanld and La Bmyere the honours of this peculiarly French form 
of philosophic t?riting [the aphorism]. The^book has been tvell translated 
by Mr. Colhns, who has managed to preserve more of the brilliance of 
style of the original than one had thought possible. He has also written 
a short but clear Introduction.” — London Mercury. 



VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED 

Xke Picture of Paris, tefore anJ after tlie Revolution. 

By Louis Sebastien Mercier. Translated by Wilfrid and 
Emily Jackson^ •mth Introduction. With 12 plates, 

• 12/6 net. 

Mercier was a courageous and enterprising man whose work at first dis- 
pleased the authorities. Nevertheless his Pictwe 0/ Paris was read all over 
Europe, and has to-day lost little or nothing or its charm. It is the 
•work of an observer whose outspoken words have exceptional flavour of 
thrir own. Mercier wandered through Paris haphazardly, noting down 
his impressions, sketching a portrait of abbf, bishop, bourgeois, or man 
of letters, remarking on the work of the police, the government, or the 
public executioner. In this way he paints a living portrait of the Paris of 
his day, an inexhaustible history of rite City’s manners and'morals. 

Xke Atlventures of ^eloiJe and Amansarifdine, 

and Other Tales. By Paradis de Moncrif. Translated by 
C. K. Scott-Moncriejfff tvith an Introduction. 10/6 net. 
These faiiy tales by Paradis de Moncrif (1687-1 770) of the French Academy, 
ably translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff, retain to-day the glitter with 
which they shone on their first publication. The Introduction gives an 
account of MoncriPs life at the Court of Louis XV and contrasts it with the 
lives of some of his Scottish kinsmen. 

NEARLT READY 

Letters of Mile de Lespinasse, frona the Comte 
de Guibert, Translated by E. H. F. Mills, with an 
Introduction. With 4 plates, about 21/- net. 

The letters of Mile de Lespinasse to the Comte de Guibert are here trans- 
lated for the first time in their entirety into English. No more vivid 
portrayal of a woman’s emotions can be found than these letters of the 
leader of one of the most brilliant of Parisian salons. Sincerity is the 
keynote of the book. These letters lay bare her inmost thoughts. They 
also give a vivid sketch of French society in the years I 773 -I 77 ^- 
Literature, art, music, politics, all find their place. 

M.emcurs of Madame d’Epinay. Translated 

* by Mrs. E. G. Allingham, with an Introduction. With 
4 plates, about 12/6 net. 

Madame d’Epinay, whose Memoirs have so far lain on the top shelf of 
history, should in this age of self-revelation come into her own. No 
modern diarists have outrivalled this dainty eighteenth-centuiy miniaturist 
in words. Her book is a perfect chronicle of the period viewed through 
a woman’s eyes. As upon a screen she throws her scenes — the tSte-a-tete, 
the family party, the dinner party at the house of a famous actress ; she 
recites from memory the conversations heard ; she rec£ls vividly to life 
Duclos, Rousseau, Grimm, Diderot and many another. She reveals a 
code of morals and a state of mental striving in an age as big svith 
psychological changes and problems as our own. 



VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


jMLemoiw of jMLarinontcI. Translated by Brigei 

Patmore, vnth an Introduction. , 

Letters of Voltaire anJ .Miadanic dii jDcfland. 
Translated by Richard Aldington, with an Introduction. 

Royal P risoners ojtl 1 C Revolution. Translated by 
Maud StawelL With an Introduction by Richard 
Aldington. • 

Adventures of a' j\4an of Quality in JBngland. 
By the Abh( Prevost. Translated by Dr. Mysie Robertson, 
ivith an Introduction. 

M-cmoirs of ALadame de Staal-Delaunay. 
Translated by Raymond Mortimer, with an Introduction. 

Tlie September Massacres of 1792.Translated by 
Ralph Partridge, with an Introduction. 

ALan tlie ALacliiifc an JOtL er PliilosopLical Pieces. 
By Julien de la Mettrie. Translated by Harold Monro, 
ivith an Introduction. 
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